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Chris Daldfck is I he Author of The Social Mission of English Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

Philip Brady is Reader in German at Birkbeck College, London. 

David Bromwich is the author of Hazlin: T(\e mind of a critic, I9K4. 

Jerome H. Buckley's hooks include The Turning Key; Autobiography and the subjective impulse since 1800, 
1984. 

Frederick C. Copleston is the author of A History of Philosophy in nine volumes. 1946-1975. 

Patricia Craig is working on a study of Northern Irish poetry and fiction. 

Dick Davis's most recent collection of poems. The Covenant, was published Iasi year. 

Timothy G art on Ash’s The Polish Revolution: Solidarity i 980-82 was published in 1983. 

Lewis L. Gould's most recent book is The Spanish-Amcrican War and President McKinley, 1982. 

Roy Jenkins Is the Member of Parliament for Glusgow. Hi! I he ad. His books include Nine Men of Power, 1975. 
Michael Kennedy's books include Britten. 1980. 

Norman King’s most recent book is Abel Gance; A politics of spectacle, 1984. 

Katharine Kyes Leah is co-author with Daniel J. Leab of The Auction Companion, 1981. 

Mary Lefkowlfe's most recent book is The Lives of the Greek Poets . 198 1 . 

Stephen Lloyd is the author of H. Balfour Gardiner, 1984. 

Nicholas Maiuergh is Editor-in-Chief of The India Office Records for the Transfer of Power, 

1967-1982. 

Kenneth O. Morgan's Labour in Power. 1945-1951 was published Insi year. 

Christopher Norris's most recent book. The Contest of Faculties, will be published later this year. 

Jolla O'Fflolaln's novel. The Irish Slgnorina. was published lost year. 

Robert Pascal! is the editor of Brahms: Biographical , documentary and analytical studies, 1983. 

C. R. Pike is a lecturer in Russian at the University of Kcele. 

Peter Re tig rove's new collection of poems, A Man Named East, is published this week. 

H. C. Robbins Landon is the editor of The Mozart Companion, 1956. 

Michael Sanderson's From Irving to Olivier: A social history of the acting profession In England 1880-1983 was 
reviewed in the TLS on February 15. 

Nicholas Slirlmpfon Is o Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Barbara Slchermon (caches History and American Studies at Trinity College, Connecticut. 

Paul Slack is a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Barry Supple is Professor of Economic History at the University of Cambridge. He is currently completing a 
book on the British Coal Industry from 1913' to 1946. 

Alan Sykes is a lecturer in Modern History at the University of St Andrews. 

Oliver Taplln's Greek Tragedy in Action was published in 1979. 

Christopher Thompson is co-editor of Stendhal et I'Angleterre, which will be published shortly. 

F. M, L. Thompson is the editor of The Rise of Suburbia, 1982. 

Dennis Walder's Athol Fugard was published Inst year. 


On March 14, 1935, the TLS carried letters 
from, among others, Greville MacDonald 
(containing an unpublished letter from his 
father, the novelist George MacDonald, to 
Ruskin), Jack Lindsay (on Homer's "unhar- 
vested sea") and Sydney Cockerell (on early 
stories by Thomas Hardy). The following was , 
the first letter, under the heading "Displaced 
Persons”: 

Sir, - The British Universities have made a 
magnificent effort to assist scholars and scien- 
tists displaced from Germany and other coun- 
tries an grounds of religious or political opin- 
ion. or race. In an entirely non-political and 
non-partisan spirit, the Universities have wel- 
comed as their guests 170 displaced scholars, 
for whom in most cases maintenance grants 
have been provided from funds raised specially 
for the purpose. This is a spontaneous act of 
toleration and international friendship of 
which our country may be legitimately proud. 
It has been made possible by the activity of the 
Academic Assistance Council and other 
academic committees during the past two years 
and by the generosity of various sympathizers. 
All of the scholars temporarily assisted by 
grants-in-aid have been able to continue their 
research for the advancement of knowledge, 
and many have been enabled to find positions 
oversea. 

The funds for the maintenance of these scho- 
lars in the sanctuary of our Universities are 
now almost exhausted. Except by special 
grants it will not be possible for our guests to 
remain in this country. At present they have no 
other refuge, and depend upon the hospitality, 
of Great Britain. It is surely not beyond the 
resources of our nation, with its great tradition. 


of freedom and toleration, to nssist theUm 
sitics in this emergency to expand th« r ! 
sources and continue to support the schohn 
who find themselves in exile through noyid 
their own. 

We ask that a substantial effort be madeb 
place the work of the Academic Assist^ 
Council on a firmer financial basis, for it ^ 
shown itself to be nn nddition of great rmm 
ance to our educational system. Funds a« 
urgently needed both for the continuation ^ 
emergency grnnts-in-nid to approdmakh 
seventy of the scholars for a period of not m 
than two years, and for the creation of tweak 
research fellowships of n more permanm 
character for scholars of special distinction & 
promise whose services will be an acquislfa 
to Great Britain. 

We appeal for donations, subscriptions a 
bequests to be given for this work of crealht 
freedom. Contributions should be sent to "Ik 
Academic Assistance Council", addressed to 
The Lord Rutherford of Nelson, O.M., 
F.R.S., President, the Academic Assistance 
Council, Rooms of the Royal Society, Burling- 
ton House, London, W.l. 

We make this appeal in our private capaci- 
ties as members of the University world, ud 
not officially as Chancellors of British Item 
sities. 

Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY BALDWIN. 

CECIL. 

WINSTON CHURCHTLL. 

CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 

CREWE. 

HALIFAX. 

LONDONDERRY. 

MESTON. 
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TWO NEW MUSIC 
BOOKS 

FROM HARVARD 

New Images of 
Musical Sound 

ROBERT COGAN 

It is astonishing but true 
that in music, the art of 
sound, the nature of musical 
sound has been perhaps the 
greatest mystery. There has 
not existed in any culture or 
historical epoch, an analytic 
or explanatory theory of 
musical sound. 

Robert Grogan’s pioneering 
attempt to define this 
distinctive but elusive 
muBical quality investigates 
the mysteries of musical and 
sound using sound spectrum 
photographs, a method based 
on newly developed 
technology. In works as 
diverse as the Mozart 
’Requiem’ and ’Strange 
Fruit’ sang by Billie Holiday, 
Cogan demonstrates that 
spectrum photographs can 
reveal significant features of 
both composition and 
performance, showing the 
unfolding sonic patterns of 
entire musical compositions 
in a way that has not been 
possible before. He then 
moves on to propose an 
analytical theory of musical 
sound, exploring the 
parallels between analysis of 
musical sound and of 
linguistic sound.. 

£21.96 Hardback 224pp with 
38 halftones. 0-674^61688-9 

Beethoven Essays 

Studies in Honor of Elliot 
Forbes 

Edited by 

LEWIS LOCKWOOD & 
PHYLLIS BENJAMIN 

Significant new insights into 
1 : Beethoven’s life and style are 
offered in this volume in , 

... honour of Elliot Forbes, .' 
whose revision of Thayer’s . 

• Li/e of Beethoven is the ' 
standard mbdem edition of . 
that classic. Essays by James 

• Webster i Martin Staehelin, : . 
Alan Tyson, Maynard / 

j’ Solomon and. Michael Ocbis 
look carefully at all aspects 
, of Beethoven’s careerAnd , 
alBO deal with Thayer attd ; . 
his Work as biographer. 

£24.95 Hardback 288pp 
0-674-06878-3 • - 
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Dwellers all in time and space 


Al exander Murray 

A J. GUREVICH 

Categories of Medieval Culture 
Translated by G. L. Campbell 
347pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £20. 
0710095783 

When the Sputnik went up in 1953 most of us 
who were alive and awake at the time were 
astonished, not just by the achievement, but by 
the fact that it was the Russians who had done 
it. Had the world's biggest country not been 
rather secretive, in hiding the preparations? Or 
had we been too insular, and not cared? To my 
own discredit I confess to the same reaction to 
the present book. Its author is a resident Rus- 
sian, reigning Professor of General History at 
the University of Moscow. It is about Western 
medieval history, nothing east of Germany 
being mentioned except for comparison. And 
it goes straight into Space - in that its subject is 
not kings or even peasants, but the medieval 
mind. 

The medieval mind is an inexhaustible sub- 
ject. So there is everything to be said for Pro- 
fessor Gurevich’s choice of it. His approach to 
it, for its part, is distinguished from others by 
the culture it embarks from, by structural origi- 
nality and by vigour. While seeing medieval 
culture as a single whole be examines it by 
“categories". The word is used in its 
Aristotelian sense as meaning the fundamental 
concepts or coordinates by which people 
apprehended the world, “not the ‘text* itself, 
so much as the ‘dictionary 1 which is its key” . Of 
many possible “categories” the author selects 
four and devotes a long chapter, of between 
fifty and seventy-five pages, to each, the whole 
quartet being framed in a long introduction 
and a conclusion. 

The four main chapters fall into two pairs, 
each pair with its own appeal. The categories of 
the first pair are "Space" and “Time”. Intro- 
ducing them Gurevich castigates historians for 
■ having largely ignored what he calls “the com- 
plications in our understanding of space and 
time introduced by the theory of relativity, by 
particle physics and by the psychology of 
perception". Fortified by this interdisciplinary 
approach he launches into his first chapter, 
"Macrocosm and Microcosm”. But these old 
friends form only part of its argument; for its 
aim is to trace, from beginning to end, the 
stages by which "medieval man" abstracted his 
mind from his immediate surroundings and 
learned to elaborate spatial concepts. 


The author’s mode of research and exposi- 
tion is similar in all four chapters. Here as later 
the tale starts in Scandinavia. Germanic pagan- 
ism lasted longer there than elsewhere, so it is 
better recorded, and it is called in, here and 
later, to represent the archaic Germanic mind. 
Gurevich is a palpable expert on Scandinavia 
(the Repertoire International des midievlstes re- 
veals that his Russian publications include two 
books and many articles on it) and throughout 
his book it is the Scandinavian evidence that 
will make the strongest impression on scholarly 
readers. In the matter of Space, this evidence 
betrays the notion of a two-way relationship 
between men and land. You did not just own it; 
it owned you. Your land, Octal, was cocooned 
in social obligations. That “you" must further- 
more be understood in the plural, for owner- 
ship, like other predicates, was originally 
attached to the kin-group, past and present 
(dttal being hereditary) , rather than to the indi- 
viduals who represented it (this is ingeniously 
argued from the “partitive attributes" of Old 
Icelandic grammar). Consciousness of land, 
territorial space, was thus inseparable from its 
human associations, not abstract. It was also 
small-scale, for outside the settled land, Afitf- 
garitr, spatial designations were vague and 
contradictory, even to the point of confusing 
land and sea. as in expressions like "a sea of 
spruce" for a forest. 

In due course, as Europe became Christian 
and feudal, space grew wider and took better 
shape. Smaller units were swept together into 
the universality of Christendom, though this 
universality remained more a goal than an 
achievement. And far from home confusion 
still reigned, especially in respect of "places" 
which served as symbols, like Jerusalem or 
Mount Purgatory. To articulate vertical, as 
against horizontal, space Christianity drew on 
Neoplatonism: “up" being good, “down" bad, 
with a vast reservoir of symbol in between. 

Change was meanwhile occurring on the 
economic front. The feudal economy drew the 
peasant some way, but not the whole way, 
from absorption in natural things round him: 
for his tools extended, but did not replace, his 
muscle power. Thus half-submerged in nature, 
feudal man was Incapable either of appreciat- 
ing nature as beautiful or, for a long time, of 
making sufficient abstraction of his own rela- 
tion to space to use perspective. Both steps - 
prerequisites inter alia for landscape painting - 
had to wait until men were more fully cut off 
from nature by towns and organized manufac- 
ture (a double deus ex machina which, here and 
later, brings the argument as near as it gets to 


clich£). Finally. “Macrocosm and Microcosm” 
merits three of the volume's seven illustrations 
(victims, unfortunately, of its indifferent 
standard of production). 

The chapter on Time is the most striking 
single section of the book. It. too. covers an 
area where the author has previously published 
articles (including one or two in English); and 
its notes, which arc at a higher density per page 
than in other chapters, present a rich array of 
secondary works. Today, Gurevich says, we 
understand lime us a linear succession of mo- 
ments, stretching from past to future by way of 
an instant we call the present. But there are 
other ways of conceiving time, and our own 
actually has a historical origin. As far as West- 
ern Europe is concerned it was elaborated dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. Germanic barbarians 
were conscious of time in respect of cyclical 
phenomena like night, harvest or winter - the 
Scandinavian word tilt implying cyclical return, 
like the English cognate "tide”. But this mod- 
est, and purely cyclical, experience of time was 
insufficient to allow them to imagine time in 
the abstract. True, there was a word for "age", 
did'. But Old never means a mere mensurable 
period. It is used with moral implications (as in 
“an age of decay”) or to mean something like 
"generation". 

Time, like land, was thus conceived only as 
an aspect of human life, not in the abstract, nor 
on a large scale. Scandinavian myth is approp- 
riately timeless; heroes and gods have uncer- 
tain chronology. During ritunl, mythical time is 
merged with the participant’s time: the heroes 
and gods become “present" to him. Such time- 
less attitudes, says the author , survived in some 
strata of folk consciousness throughout the 
Middle Ages, for many different notions of 
time can coexist. But at more articulate levels 
the attitudes were eroded, mainly by Christian- 
ity. At bottom, Christianity depreciated the 
"temporal” in favour of eternity, but it could 
only vindicate this position by shaping time. Its 
ritual embraced and elaborated cyclical time. 
At a higher level it rendered time vectoral: 
history was going in one direction. The reason 
why most history was church history was not 
just that clergy wrote it, but that it was the 
economy of salvation, from the Creation to the 
Second Coming, that fed the concept of vec- 
toral history. Other influences meanwhile en- 
couraged the measurement of, time, notably 
the invention of mechanical clocks, with their 
equal hours; wage labour; towns (again; set 
here in dubious contrast with "the church”) 
and finally state government. What with vec- 
toral time and measurement, philosophers 


could at last begin to treat time as an 
abstraction. 

The Western medievalist may at first reading 
be disappointed by the second pair of chapters, 
on Law and on Wealth and Labour, respec- 
tively. Material new to him will again mostly be 
that quarried from Scandinavian philology and 
myth. These indicate, in respect of Law, that 
every aspect of barbarian social relations was 
embraced by law (l#g); and that its obligations 
multiplied with higher social status. To this law 
Christianity added a new dimension in the con- 
science or inner law; while the more complex 
social structures of feudalism and the mon- 
archies added strength to the equation of status 
and obligation. No one was entirely free, not 
even the king (as John learned in 1215); and 
conversely no one was entirely without rights, 
not even the exploited peasant. Rights and 
obligations were rooted in real or imagined 
(even forged) antiquity, novelty being suspect. 
And their entire structure was held together by 
personal as against public or abstract rela- 
tionships: the cement being the virtue of 
fidelltas in all its meanings. 

The implications of Law spill over, lastly, 
into the spheres of Wealth and Lnbuur. 
Gurevich argues (nnd has already argued in 
articles) that the Scandinavian barbarian did 
not sec wealth as desirable in itself. Those 
Viking hoards deceive us, he insists, if wc think 
they were accumulated for their purchasing 
power. Despising avarice or parsimony. Vik- 
ings used wealth rather to nourish social rela- 
tionships, by generous if judicious distribution. 
This barbarian view of wealth entered the 
canon of the feudal nobility, while Christianity 
added its own condemnation of cupidity. On 
the “Labour" front meanwhile, although feud- 
al nobles perpetuated their barbarian prede- 
cessors’ ideal of violence and idleness, Christ- 
ianity baptized the industrious self-sufficiency 
of the Scandinavian free -man. The classical 
depreciation of labour, as fit only for slaves, 
was thus turned on its head. Pictures or the 
“Labours of the Months” are among indica- 
tions of the change. Last but not least, theo- 
logians found abhorrent the idea that usurers 
could accumulate wealth without any labour at 
all; and therefore put constraints, partly effec- 
tive, on the early development of banking. 

Summary does inadequate justice to the 
subtleties and sparkling illustrations of these 
four chapters, but it conveys their plan -*• a plan 
which is occasionally puzzling nnd repetitive in 
the full text. The Impression left by the book as 
a whole , from a purely academic point of view. 
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IS boldness in conception, breadth of reading 
(mostly but not all in Western languages) and 
sustained fluency in execution. Boldness im- 
plies danger. Readers of reviews in this 
periodical will not need telling of the dangers 
besetting such an ambitious book: its call on 
many specializations, only a few within the 
reach of one scholar; its consequent frequent 
recourse to references to secondary literature 
which mayor may not be the “last word” by the 
time the book was written (ten years ago: this 
English translation narrowly anticipates a 
second Russian edition); its need to starve 
some generalizations of concrete example. 
There is of course an easy way to avoid these 
dangers: not to write this kind of book. But 
that is a bigger danger. The reason is not 
merely that the questions Gurevich raises are 
‘‘interesting"; nor, even, that they are the kind 
of question which form the heart pumping life 
into the entire organism of historical scholar- 
ship, but that (hey are questions that arise 
from, and whose answers will help to form, the 
very ideas that make history in the first place - 
including (for those who accept a vectoral view 
of these things) that which is being made at the 
present instant. 

This last generalization deserves a gloss. 
Throughout the book, the reader can never 
forget where it was written (that is no aspersion 
on the translation, which is consistently com- 
petent): Moscow. This is a political book. That 
could be pejorative. An influential school of 
historical interpretation, like Moscow’s Marx- 
ism, will tend to beget platitudes, this book is 


not quite free of them. But if the occasional 
platitude obtrudes, this is not merely because 
of the sophistication of most of the judgments 
which form its context, but because the 
message of the book as a whole - not of odd 
sentences - is at a higher level. 

It is one which deserves attention from ail 
who reflect on the historical roots of modern 
societies. Unless 1 am mistaken, the atheism of 
the Bolshevik revolution has encouraged a be- 
lief in the West that if anyone is heir to Western 
medieval Christianity, we are. If the Soviet 
Union wants a medieval ancestor let it go to 
Byzantium, with its autocracy and Caesaro- 
papism. Categories of Medieval Culture chal- 
lenges these assumptions. The author is, for 
one thing, no devotee of Byzantium and its 
world. For him, the healthy individualism 
which some scholars have discerned in Byzan- 
tium was that of “a lackey . . . cringing before 
his superiors". A related contrast is struck be- 
tween the medieval Western peasant and the 
peasant of Eastern Europe: one retained some 
rights, the other none. Even the creation of 
that “vectoral" view of time is portrayed as 
more a Western achievement than an Eastern 
one: pictures of Christ’s life in Western illu- 
mination were arranged chronologically, in 
Eastern according to their symbolic meaning. 

So the author’s attraction to the West is 
specific. He means it to be the West: with its 
Church half in and half out of politics, declar- 
ing God’s will to kings and writing rules for 
businessmen. But his West is emphatically not 
the modern one. As medieval economics are 


The embarrassments of God 


expounded, the "capitalist" is made to blush. 
There is the small matter of usury, condemned 
by all medieval theologians yet the foundation 
of the modern Western economy. And there 
are other small matters, amounting indeed in 
the majority of features peculiar to a "free 
economy". “Freedom of commercial enter- 
prise and practice", the author announces, 
“was about as remote from medieval society as 
unlimited right to private property." In strict 
history this is an idealistic view, but it is backed 
by a mass of theory and law. These, us Gure- 
vich insists, have as much title ns anything else 
to be seen as part ofhistoricnl reality; and if it is 
this idealistic part he has chosen to write about 
he has done so - the cat gets at least one paw 
out of the bag in his “Conclusion” - because, 
like many good history books, his has in it an 
element of sermon. 

Sermons from Moscow, as such, are nothing 
new. What is new about this one is its text. The 
text is a "world-view": one presented as an 
integrated view of space, time and human soci- 
ety. Man, as crown and centre of divine crea- 
tion, lives without alienntion from his natural 
and human milieu. His individual and collec- 
tive aspirations are in harmonious balance. His 
economic activities are limited in the first 
instance by “maxims of justice and the com- 
mon good" and ultimately by “the teaching of 
the church, the words of the Gospels and the 
pronouncements of the Church Fathers’ ’. 

This may be idealism, but it is hardly 
Bolshevik idealism; and if Gurevich is 
preaching across any curtain it cannot there- 


fore be the iron one. For the ideals- 
licully medieval; and the SSSS^ 

West, from everyone else. ThesctaS 
lion is the one whose memben 
Walter Ullmann comes to mind as an^ 
as one of several in Gurevich's footnote i 
drawn to the Western Middle Am 
hunch that that age, that did , can iflw 
investigated, estend „„ d 
world-views - and that means wortdw 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. TheS 
tween Marxism and Western p ,<S 
ideologies lias obscured a feature thS 

one inherited from their joint anSt 
Enlightenment. It is to be seen mMfaJ 
ported in newspapers (no doubt in ft *2 
111 such throwaway phrases as “almost fcidf ! 
positively medieval". The feature I leQ 
(he belief that medieval culture can saife* 
properly be treated as disposable, asabsfe 
ous past. The Renaissance treated it than* : 
Perhaps it had to. But why should ivviudieA 'i 
past age by the criteria of anotherf -&■ 
medieval period has not been well keihtf 
this respect”, concludes Professor GwtA 
"Poor Middle Ages”, we may be tempW’ 
say. But we cannot harm them, weeaqoi! 
harm ourselves, by rendering the perceptb: 
of our ancestors, in facing the troubles ofifc! 
time, unavailable to us in the face of thosed : 
our own. The recovery of these perceptioei; 
the main purpose for studying medieval 
tory; and it is a purpose well served by fi; 
original and challenging book. i 
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Lucifer: The Devi! in the Middle Ages 
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This is the third volume of a projected tetra- tween v »ce and virtue and to attain the latter 

logy tracing the history of the concept of the throu 8 h struggle. Satan is “now permitted to 

Devil, the first two volumes being entitled The ** active in the universe for a while”. (The cry 

Devil and Satan. There is no intention to dif- 8 0es up, how long a while?) A century later, 

ferentiate between these figures - the subject's re Plyi n g to the Manichees, John Damascene 
name is Legion , “for we are many” - and the added that the Devil’s freedom to do evil could 
division into volumes is of purely chronological not be bridged without abridging his freedom 
significance. It occurred to me at the outset to to 8 ood ; this is akin to the argument for 
hope that Jeffrey Burton Russell would think re 9 wiring malefactors to engage in socially 
of addressing himself to a further tetralogy - useful Work father than sending them to pris- 
God, Jehovah, The Almighty, The Lord - or on ' 

even one modest volume, inquiring into this In the eleventh century. Saint Anselm 
Being s rather more enigmatic ways. But he is . reasoned that since no one ever wills evil evil 


claun that God moves in a mysterious way, man has done many good works, whereupon 
utterly beyond our feeble comprehension, etc. the child asks why God allowed him to die 

Maximus Confessor, seventh century, con- before he too could do good. God answers that 

tended that the Devil's “being” is good, his evil be knew the child would grow up to be a sinner 

deriving from an ignorant misuse of his free Qnd s . o it was better that he died young. Not 

will. But, besides being God’s enemy, lie is also surprisingly a cry arises from the depths of 

God s servant, helping men to distinguish be- He,,: “Why, O Lord!, did You not let us die 

tween vice and virtue and to attain the latter before we became sinners?" It seems to me 

through struggle. Satan is “now permitted to that there’s a lot to be said for the dualism of 

be active in the universe for a while”. (The 'cry the Manichees (and, later, the CatharsV 

goes up, how long a while?) A century later, ‘hough it deprives God of omnipotence it 

l ° the Manichees v J ohn Damascene saves his face, it cuts out that “moving’ in 

added that the Devil’s freedom to do evil could mysterious ways”, and it squares with the sense 

not be abridged without abridging his freedom of conflict running through everyday life and 

to do good; this is akin to the argument for throughout our lives, 

requiring malefactors to engage in socially Outside heresy and egregious lunacy, the 
useful work rather than sending them to pris- writings of medieval theologians are much of a 
° n ; muchness, especially when summarized as 

In the eleventh century. Saint Anselm madly as they are here. The historian’s choice 
reasoned that since no one ever wills evil, evil is between wha t might be deplored as insuffi- 


aqmg that here: the Devil is defined by refer- “mg nothing in itself, therefore the Devil’s sin e,cnt documentation and the risk, or certainty r 

ence to or against God, the One is intimately consists in his willing the lesser good of his own of borin 8* or maddening, the modern reader! with two re P orls from the Los Angeles The, i. . 

connected with the Other . The real difficulty natural happiness over the greater good of Ha PP>ly Russell branches out into a number of 1981 ’ of sickening though not cxceptidnulrasa [;* 

* 8 God ’ 0r in defend ' n S him. God’s cosmos. The problem raised and un- interesting and even entertaining cognate of ra P e and murder: “Evil is real and imme* [l. 

. . * 9 1 °J lhat Pretty fundamental riddled by Byzantine scholars of whether the t0 P ICS - Among them, an eleventh-century ate " nnd on no account must we trivial { ;. 

dtd he a ‘‘°™ the Devil and all his erstwhile an angel, can repent seems taxonomy of demons ranging from the higher least of all in a post-nuclcnr ngc when “westffl j.. 

won«f we are promptly plunged into scholas- distinctly peripheral, not remote from that or "shining ones" to the lower, who lack Intel- to be standing at the end of lime". If the 

f 8 ^‘ nati0n .° n llS USual ftrand * and P ett y) 0vci 7 vhelmi ng question of how many angels lect artd free will and hop on to human beings has bec ome an empty word, a face*** 5 '}. 

5 , lhc question, or the implied question, is danceon the pointof a pin. Itwasaccorded “ like fleas . simply because we are warm and “figure”, then he should be eliminated, tal« £ • 

simple enough to propound; “Evil cannot the customary care and philosophical finesse, a,ive ” (Russell fails the scheme on the grounds had bctter not eliminate the concept for^ L " 

COmC trnm linn cinr>« at ic a r Jinn i i_ _ i b lua • _■ a i - 


thought Milton’s Satan “much too active id! 
effective” (Russell later refers to Paradise la , 
as the Devil's “finest monument’’); and Cte: 
cer, too much of a humanist to have much tnd^ 
with the Devil except en passant and scBtokpi 
cally. ■" 

Also touched on are the mystics (Dar 
Julian of Norwich: "Sin is behovely, bold" 
shall be well . . evil is not honourable, Is 
the Lord's sufferance of it is); the demo®!: 
ation of Jews, Muslims, heretics, just as 
we project evil on capitalists, rommufl&r 
foreigners, blacks, whites; and the witchcwj 
with its revelation of the most terrible drop, 
that besets belief in the Devil— our readiness)-.' 
assume that those we fear or envy aw fl*[; 
servants of Satan and hence fit for burning. | 

It is when, as above, Russell speaks topnp- 
ria persona, “as a human being ns well at j; 
historian”, (lint the book lights up. He opts : . 


J ulian Symons 

DOROTHY J.FARNAN 
Auden In Love 

253pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 133991 

“Every eye must weep alone / Till I Will be 
overthrown", says Auden’s dedicatory poem 
to Chester Kallman in Another Time , pub- 
lished in 1940. Such an overthrow would open 
thedooreof an emotional utopia where “I Am" 
would become "I Love", “I Have Not” turn 
into “I Am Loved”: “ Then all I’s can meet and 
grow,” But in the relationship of Auden and 
Kallman the doors never opened, utopia was 
not reached. “I Will" was never overthrown, 
and almost from the beginning in this love- 
affair of thirty-odd years every eye wept alone. 

Much of this weeping, and a good deal 
of laughter with it, was seen by Dorothy J. 
Faman, who, although much the same age as 
Kallman, became his stepmother. She was at 
the University of Michigan , Ann Arbor, work- 
ing for her MA in English literature, when 
Auden came there to teach In 1941. At that 
time she met Kallman and when, a couple of 
years later, she and her friend Mary Valentine 
came looking for fame or pleasure in New 
York, Kallman introduced them to people, 
looked after them and afterwards referred to 
. the years 1943 to 1946 as “my Mary and 
Dorothy period”. Through friendship with 
Kallman and her relationship with Chester’s 
father Dr Edward Kallman (a dentist, not 
MD), Dorothy saw a lot of Chester, something 
of Wystan, over the years. The story she tells, 
tragic but tawdry, is for the most part a sexual 
supplement to Humphrey Carpenter’s bio- 
graphy of Auden. Those who felt that Carpenter 
placed too much emphasis on Auden’s sex-life 
are likely to find the supplement distasteful or 
dismaying. Farnan’s account, intelligent, gos- 
sipy, often superficial, sometimes mildly mali- 
cious, is nine-tenths about two homosexuals 
and their relationships, one-tenth about the 
poet Auden, and references to the poetry and 
its maker are often inadequate, sometimes 


tic ratiocination on its usual grand (and petty) overwhelming question of how many angels 
spale. The question, or the implied question, is ran dance °n the pointof a pin. It was accorded 

simple enough to propound: “Evil cannot the customary care and philosophical finesse, 

. rame from God, since it is a contradiction of and solutions are cited here: (1) humans that its complexity doesn’t respond 
uoa, and it cannot be an independent prin- ca i n - be sav ed because Christ represented the perceptions of felt experience"): the Muslim 

ciple, since all that is comes from God.” A wb ole genus in his Sacrifice, but each angel isa DeviI (the Koran teaches that Iblis fell because 

common Way out of this dilemma has been to genus to itself and therefore no representative b6 refused God's order to bow down before 

define evil ns being no tsomething - since some- of an S e Js could possibly exist; (2) humans can Adam : this was the sin of pride - or could it be 

[hi^x hke every thing, is creafod by God — but a . P ,ead lh at they fell after being tempted by that Iblis had already been commanded to 

:iack, a deficiency, a distortion. This sounds another kind ^of being, but fallen angels can wor ? hi P none but Allah?); folklore and it* 

!l k c?.ir^ e, i n ? ra f fessive crime is the o«er no such extenuation; (3) for all we know, proclivity to represent the Devil as a bit of a 

. result of a lack of parental affection or deficl- °9f ma V “Ve Satan m the future .... Is it buffoon, up doubt by way of reassurance or 

: S n!f UCa \f « distortion by social condl- cynical to suspect that the solicitude displayed , c °oso|tidoh (a man agreed that, in exchanae 

IS !V Q It 80I L the G ff at P util this way; God is for th f great Adversary has to do with the . f ° r providing a;fine avenue of trees, the Devil 

what tty therefore evil does not exist , it is only central awkwardness - that God must have should have his soul when he died, whether he 

privation, alienation, non-being. (Some " eat ® d h*") (according to Gregory. Satan was V*as buried in church or outside: he contrived 

temporary confusloh may result from the he first of created beings) and must have to have himself interred in the church wall)- 
assertion of the miith-century John' Scottus known what he was about7 ■ . , exorcism as part of baptism (’’Depart deoart 

God^nS Inlt g h rtateS ^ mindof « A ^ u re RS ’ s ar g u ntenf that evil is permitted for . v whenwouverybit Jiirk’’, says one.arident lit! 
.day that God is not anything either, since if the.sake of a greater, good, that evil Is the ; the actofo *5ufflation”, blowing Into the 
' h ?fc WOU w be,Ong ( t0 the , necessar y Price for the existence of a djveree ^didate’s face, ^presses contempt for the 


that its complexity doesn’t respond to "living 
perceptions of felt experience”); the Muslim 
Devil (the Koran teaches that Iblis fell because 


hb refused God's order to bow down before a dme wben evd threatens to engulf us lotallji ?*.> 
Adam; this was the sin of pride - or could it be w h en ev ’l has already clnimed more victims is 


. — .ww... 6 , ubi laiicu Bugcis can 
■ offer no such extenuation; (3) for all we know 
God may save Satan in the future . . • . is it 
cynical to suspect that the solicitude displayed 
..for the great Adversary has to do with the 


doesSM.n >6pld tab*, .practii* Sig“ or 

continue to. wield such influence - « n in- pedple), ntigll, suggesl - hut whd an fa W" ' 

•**»• been : lefroiit- PevtlfeiuSlei-jham^me 


awa v b= s n o f the worid hut altogether! - that the Creator created loo e ^r enlh «nWO') and litera- 

eft bchindfreedom °f\vill, [suppose. That is, / much, too lavishly. God’s embarrassments ^ hshG ^sA^ n< i fl pre . 

an ^ lde . aIistic God the matter of fair dealing are nicely illustrated fe ed their 



Q this century than in all previous centuries corf- 1 
[s bined, that one hears less and less on the stjV J 
a J 661 from theology. ” (“Why is there a tender^ 

ir -• to reject belief in the Devil today?" Well, #* 
e ‘ s tempted to interject, because churd)® 6 * 
jj . a ppear on television and the Devil doesn’t. Bat 
e he does, oh yes* he does,) 

d t Instead of splitting hairs, theology (if ^ 

’ js^’t too grand a word for it) now conce^ 
itself with . splitting the differences, 

;? Comments 1 that some' modern theologian*** ■ 
e lieve that to subtract the idea of the Devil fa® 

a Christianity is “to. remove barriers and *0 - 
t ecumenical”; in such operations the entic* 11 ? 
t prospect ;is the achievement of some 
t common denominator j but the attempt 

i . “depletes treasuries of experience” - the lof.; 
: common denominator is “tiiways close W 

’ * *erp", It may be that we are in need of so^, 
r other name for the forces of evil) Fair 
> . .. Russefl s&ys in his concluding sentences^ ifjj : 
ca n find pn6. “But lef-it be one that does^Ot. 

I .• •. evade, blur, or trivialize suffering/" It fa WjJ . 
i - - us to : make sure that' fhn hall is hack in ; 


friends they were married. Auden’s period of 1 
happiness lasted two years, until he discovered i 

that Kallman had taken another lover. Platonic i 

love then replaced a sexual relationship. Kali- 1 
man remained, Auden wrote to him in 1949, I 
“the one comrade my non-sexual life cannot do i 

without". 

In several ways they were well suited. Some 
of the best passages in Farnan's book tell of 
their joint passion for music, and in particular 
for opera, and describe the bohemian squalor 
in which they both willingly lived. In houses 
and apartments rented and borrowed they left 
a trail of wine spilled on carpets, cigarette 
bums on furniture, dirty pots, plates and 
dishes. Kallman, an accomplished cook, wiped 
the grease off his hands on to the kitchen cur- 
tains. An academic at Ann Arbor who un- 
wisely rented his pretty Victorian cottage to 
Auden returned to find “the lovely hardware 
floors marred by what appeared to be dungeon 
chains”, the walls “spotted by ink, by grease, 
by wine, by lipstick, by unidentifiable sub- 
stances of mysterious origin", cigarette burns 
everywhere, and the particularly stylish 
kitchen curtains pulled from their rods and 
lying "limp and sullied across the back of a 
chair”. Such disorder suited them both, and 
seems to have persisted until Auden in 1957 
bought the house at Kirchstetten where they 
lived during the spring and summer of each 
year. By that time the pattern of Auden’s life 
was fixed. In the spring and summer it was 
Kallman and Europe, first Ischia and then 
Austria. In the fall and winter Auden returned 
to New York to make money for them both, 
and to live alone. In youth Kallman had a job 
or two, but none lasted long, and eventually 
Auden accepted that Kallman would always be 
financially dependent on him. 

What were Kallman’s attractions, apart 
from the physical ones denied to Auden after 
the first two years? Faman uses words like 
£lan, verve, candour, and he evidently had the 
constant humorous liveliness that often marks 


here, most of them written in 1948, are the 
rambling gossip of a middle-aged queen, with 
male friends referred to as “her” or “the Mat- 
tress Girls", and an atmosphere of general 
bitchiness. Reproached for unfaithfulness with 
one particular young man, Auden replied: 


I'm not being cally about him, because you would 
realize ai once if you met him, how decent he is. 
Once again, darling, what do you expect of me? One 
night stands with trade? 1 have neither (he taste, the 
talent, nor the time. A chaste fidelity to the Divine 
Miss K7 Miss God. I know, soys that, but I haven't 
the strength, and I don't think you, sweetie, have the 
authority to contradict me. 

There were to be a good many one-night 
stands with trade for both of them later on, but 
it is the maundering nature of much in Auden's 
letters rather than their sexual content that 
must dismay. He clung in a sentimental way to 
the idea of a loving family, and was “terribly 
hurt" when no Christmas dinner was cooked 
for him by the Mattress Girls, who had taken 
over Chester's apartment in his absence: 
“Willie-Mae very sweetly cooked a dinner nt her 
place, but we felt that a tradition [was] 
broken.” One of the letters disposes of any 
lingering doubt about Auden's authorship of 
“The Platonic Blow”, when he tells Kallman 
that he is writing it because he thinks there 
should be a purely pornographic poent in the 
Auden corpus. 

To the Auden biographical corpus must now 
be added this book, a shocking but salutary 
work for those who viewed Auden as many of 
us did in the 1930s, thinking him not only a 
great poet but also a wise man, an instructor. 
Such self-deceit was common among those 
strongly affected poetically in their youth by 
Auden, much less apparent in those a genera- 
tion younger. Roy Fuller wrote to his junior 
Alan Ross in L949: “You find in Auden not an 
era - / Simply a poet who grows queerer”, 
although neither Fuller nor Ross realized then 
just how queer, in every sense, Auden was. 


no utahbi ato uiivii — , ' , ... 

peculiarly crass. “During the sixties his career shopped, cooked, answered (he t^phone 
was going well and he was attracting popular made sure that the^poe s Strict reutme o 
interest”, she says of the most famous living working from around six in the mormng untU 
poet writing in English.. 


constant humorous liveliness that often marks It should be added that Auden In Love gives 
the younger member of such a couple. He was us the least, the feeblest, the most trivial of # 
alert , quick-minded , sensitive . without having ■iiiiillllllllllllllllllll 

nil II I 


Auden as a man. The articles collected by 
Stephen Spender soon after his death show a 
different figure, arrogantly self-assured, bril- 
liantly intelligent , quirkily generous, touglily 
humane, concerned with much more than the 
squabbles of lovers. Raiding the biographical 
material one secs more clearly than ever that 
poetically Auden was an era, one that ended 
when he left England in 1939, and emotionally 
left it for good. For a while the poetry did not 
seem greatly changed, and although Edward 
Mendelson ended the English Auden he edited 
with “September 1, 1939”, the Englishness of 
Auden survived as late as The Sea and the 
Mirror of 1942-4. Afterwards there were some 
fine, and very many accomplished poems, but 
poems lacking any true centre of thought and 
feeling. Some of the later prose, though little of 
the poetry, shows the extraordinary originality 
and fertility of Auden’s mind. 

One should not attribute the poetic decline 
to Auden's association with Kallman, any 
more than one should blame Wilde's downfall 
and subsequent artistic silence on Alfred 
Douglas (once referred to by Auden with 
queenly spite and inaccuracy as “a vicious, 
gold-digging, snobbish, anti-Semitic, un- 
talented little horror for whom no good word 
can be said”). If Wystan had not found his 
Chester, he would have found another love- 
object. He needed to love even more than to be 
loved, and perhaps he also needed to be de- 
ceived and ill-used. English Auden, autocratic, 
didactic, armoured in egotism, had no such 
needs, as his brutal behaviour to John Layard 
testified. American Auden was deeply dam- 
aged, in the end almost emotionally destroyed, 
by the dichotomies in his life: between Christ- 
ian faith and homosexual practice, casual sex 
and emotional faithfulness, outward clutter 
and disorder combined with rigidly obeyed 
hours for working, the uppers necessary for 
work and the downers taken for tranquillity. 
These irreconcilable contradictions in Amer- 
ican Auden’s life are reflected in the weak- 
nesses of Auden's American poetry. 


Auden arid Kallman met in April, 1939, 
their ages thirty-two and eighteen. Auden's 
appearance is familiar from many photo- 
graphs, although it is a surprise to learn that a 
young student present at that first meeting 
thought him extraordinarily handsome. Kall- 
man, also a student, was blond, thick-lipped, 
cherubic, sensual; in appearance a combina- 
tion of angel and satyr, as the author has it. For 
Auden the attraction was almost immediate, 
the effect profound. He bought a wedding-ring 
for himself, another for Kallman, and told 


was also utterly promiscuous. He was fre- 
quently robbed and occasionally beaten by his 
pick-ups. Farnan tells a story of how Chester 
picked up a blond sailor in a bar, took the 
young man home, woke to find his money gone 
- and repeated the process twice more in suc- 
cessive weeks. On the last occasion the'sailor 
took Chester's typewriter as well as money. 

Auden also was promiscuous, interested 
chiefly or perhaps only in oral sex, which he 
believed to be an enactment of the mother-son 
relationship. The letters to Kallman quoted 


“figure”, then he should be eliminated, • 

had better not eliminate the concept forwho* jj .' 
the metaphor stands or turn away from itsrtd- ' . 
ity. Here is a scholar who actually believe® 
the subject of his scholarship. “It is curious, $ j.' • 


Nightwalking j With Shadows . 

Nightwalking the dog through the hollow village, 

I am followed and preceded by three of me. 

' The streetlights distribute me between thtee shamans. 

Their huge imaginations hand me, like a trophy, 
j. from the^shadow behind me to the shadow before me, 

‘. while the full moon gives me a dense < 
practical shadow, smaller than myself. 

I walk for the dog’s sake, out of the lights 
^ up the track by the.sportsground, the.shacky aUotmenfa. 

' How this white fall of moonlight simplifies the story,. \ : 

Dog and shadow. Woman and shadow. .. . 
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ROBERT BURCHFJ ELD 

The English Language 

194pp. Oxford University Press. £9.50. 

0 19 219173 X 

Nervousness about the English language is sur- 
prisingly widespread, and confined neither to 
England nor to academic circles. Though deep- 
ly felt, however, it is rarely well grounded. Not 
one in ten of those who habitually object to 
“different than” instead of “different from” 
could go on to explain that this is because 
“different" should properly be regarded as an 
adjective like “peculiar”, not a comparative 
like "better"; fewer still would be able to 
explain why the disadvantages of taking “diffe- 
rent" as a comparative outweigh the measur- 
able advantages which have led so many native 
speakers to re-categorize it. “The state of the 
language” has. in fact, become for Far too 
many a system of ritual piety alone, based on 
faith, not reason. 

But who is to uphold the faith? Nervousness 
here has more to go on. Clearly the BBC can- 
not be trusted: they arc the ones who spread 
new-fangled uses. National examinations are 
no more reliable. Yet there is still the Oxford 
English Dictionary imposing in bulk and au- 
thority and (because of its continuing supple- 
ments) impossible to dismiss as out-of-date. 
Surely, if anyone is keeping an eye on the 
language, it must be the man in charge of that. 
He has the long historical perspective ; yet he 
also has the power finally to call words “in” or 
“out". It is, at the same time, no part of his 
duties to theorize or innovate. To many Eng- 
lish speakers, then, the Chief Editor of the 
Oxford English Dictionaries fat present 
Robert Burchfield) is rather like the 
Archbishop of Canterbury within the British 
state: honoured and deferred to by the powers- 
that-be, but not at all expected to do anything 
radical; by habit and convention, at least, a 
pontiff for the pieties. 

, The x trouble with pontiffs, though, is that .* 

■ [ they pontificate, a word used since! 1825 (as the 

OED tells us) to mean assuming trie airs of a 
pontiff, behaving or speaking “in a pompous or 
dogmaticinanner”. Of this habit Dr Burchfield's 
book on The English Language gives too many 
examples. It is hard to tell quite what theoretic- 
al chasms Ue beneath the surface of authority, 
btitas usual with pontlfication, the moment the 
. practitioner descends to detail you can tell that ■ ' 
something is wrong. Thus at the start of his . 
chapter oh “vocabulary”, Burchfield tells us' 

■ that! “A 'chocolate* normally has a confection- 
ary centre, a thin surrounding layer of choco- 
late, ana often a decorative designor flavoured 
substance on top. It may be one of many sepa- 
rata chocolates in n box or bag or it may (If one 
regards it in this Way) form part of a bar, cap- 
able of being broken into segments.” Any na- 
tive speaker of English, whether from London, 
Tasmania or Tallahatchee',. knows that this 1$ . 
; nbt correct. n A chocolate” Is described -ip the -. 
first sentence and a half,. but the "bar capable 
of being broken into segments” is just “choco- 
late". Part of the nature of English is to make a 
distinction, sometimes a sharp distinction, be- 
tween “count nouns" (which pluralize and take 
thei indefinite article), and ‘‘mass nouns” 

: (wh icK tfon' t) , Xhi rikof the difference between 
“iron?. arid w an jrbhY“rubber , ’‘and "a rub* / 
■' '.bCr” 1 , “Wood” and “a wood", it bps been. true 
; for j cehtuHes, and is part of a . wider,; more 
: fcdmpiejc, and developing system. When Pope 
• .wrote;' / , ; / "/ *•' ’ ' ‘ , 

Go,: wpjid’rous creature I mount 'Where Science 
-1 ' '• . ‘ &u|dcs, 

■ • Go, measure earth, weigh air, and stale the tides, . 

: part o£ the joke of; the second line was that 
“tides'’ is-a count rioun,“air ,, a .mass notin, and 
eprtH^. of course (albeit disguised by hayjng, 
no capital) a proper noun, Any fool can “mea- 
sureeatth” if “earth” is a mass now). For .the 1 ■ 
phrase to fit the context of scientific advance,' 
tjiat reading has to-, be rejected; Yet the: ' : 
momentary, possibility, of it contributes half a: 
note to the passage's general tone of quizzical ;■ 
amusement;' 

But, though; Burchfield would no doubt 
ftgfee jhat gitunniat should be studied, and that 
Mratureshould be studied, and that literature 
^Q u!d ;be $tiid icd^jramnipticaliy , • it is quite 

£ 


dear from his book that he is not going to 
explain that sort of argument. The whole dis- 
tinction of “mass" and “count" nouns lies 
buried in his periphrasis above “(if one regards 
it in this way)". Why is he so shy? It could be 
that he has not the space for detail. Unfortu- 
nately it seems more likely that he shares the 
fallacies about English, and about grammar, 
which have been part of our cultural heritage at 
least since Ben Jonson. In his very preface he 
says that though the English language is mighty 
yet, "it seems to be less conscientiously taught 
and less successfully mastered by many people 
than once was the case". Less successfully mas- 
tered? Again, whether in London or in Talla- 
hatchee, few will have noticed their neighbours 
slowly losing the ability to talk. Burchfield’s 
sentence makes sense only if “the English lan- 
guage” is re-interpreted to mean “the particu- 
lar forms of the English language recognized as 
indicators of educated usage by the literate 
class”. We are back, in short, with apostrophes 
and subjunctives, shall and will, fuss about 
changing pronunciation and about not putting 
prepositions at (he end of clauses, to all of 
which shibboleths Burchfield indeed devotes 
space, not a lot, but still too much. 

It is possible to take offence at this, in one 
way, on behalf of non-standard forms of the 
language; and Burchfield in fact makes pro- 
pitiatory noises, to the spokesmen of language 
variety. However, there is a more serious 
objection which is never countered at all, 
namely that all these worries about "proper 
grammar" are sifnply trivial, mere pimples on 
the great body of grammar as a whole. Never 
mind the apostrophes- explain the structure of 
the English noun phrase, and how it has 
changed 1 Never mind subjunctives (if there are 
any left) - show the bewildering quadrille of 
modal verbs and their meanings over the cen- 
turies. with literary examples, and go on to 
explain the unexpected consequences, else- 
where in the fascinating English verb-and- 
time-system, of changing he is gone to he has 
gone. But all this depends on learning gram- 
mar, and on abandoning the notion that gram- 


mar is class-bound. And English studies will 
not do the former, while Dr Burchfield re- 
mains deeply, if unconsciously, wedded to the 
latter. 

His conviction in fact comes out in many 
unlikely places. What happened to English 
after the Norman Conquest? Why did it 
change, with such apparent suddenness, from 
"Old” to "Middle" English? The magnitude of 
the change lias had no parallels since, and wc 
ought to have some explanation. One theory 
recently canvassed declares that it was a result 
of "creolization", contact (that is) not between 
English nnd French speakers, but between Eng- 
lish and Norse: the dose similarities but de- 
tailed differences of the two languages may 
have led to a kind of Mischsprache or “lowest 
common denominator” language (with fuint 
parallels in the recent history of European 
empires). Burchfield fiercely rejects this 
theory, which is fair enough. But he simply 
disregards the phenomena that fit it - like the 
relative linguistic conservatism of the south 
and west, or the prominent irruption of Norse 
even into the English personal pronouns, like 
“she” or “they”; while he betrays himself by 
writing that we cannot believe in any period, 
"however temporary, of creolized and virtually 
illiterate speech”. Illiteracy has nothing to do 
with the argument. The Anglo-Saxons were 
no less illiterate in 800 (when the language 
doesn't appear to have been changing) than in 
1100 (when it clearly was). In any case, speech 
is always unwritten. In Burchfield’s phrase, in 
short, “illiterate" simply means “unrefined, 
uneducated, nasty” ; and clearly “creolized” , to 
his ear, carries the same associations. His de- 
votion to educated English (which he else- 
where calls “rule-governed”, forgetting that 
spoken, uneducated and creolized Englishes 
all have just as many rules, and often the same 
rules) makes him unable to look at a historical 
proposition; and incidentally unable to make 
the case against the “creole" theory and for his 
own notion of a “Vulgar Old English”, well 
though this could be sustained by, for instance, 
looking at the few texts which survive from the 


In so many words 


Charles R. Sleeth ' . . 

SIDNEY I. LANDAU . 

Dictionaries: The art and craft of lexicography 
370pp. New York: Scribner. $30. 

0684 18Q960 , . 

Here is a new thing under the sun: a virtually 
exhaustive treatment of lexicography by a 
single author qualified for the task by long 
practical experience and a strong and trained 
lexicographicalintelfigence. As far asl know, the 
only remotely comparable work Is that by R. W. 
Cfiapman ( Lexicography , Oxford, 1948), but 
that book can hardly match the intimate knoiw- 
' ledge gained by Sidney Ii Landau in twenty- 
three years ; of practising lexicography, and 
coujdof course not benefit by the proliferation 
since 194S . of " dictionaries and of learned 
articles nnd short monographs on specific 
aspects of dictionary-making 1 
One of the most impressive features' of 
Landau’s Work is its wealth of material, begin- 
ningwith his"SurVey of Types of Dictionaries, 
arid Other Language References!' in. Chapter 
Ope and continuing with a thoroughness that, is 
bfirely hinted at by: the numerous subheads 
under each subsequent chapter-heading in his* 
table of contents. I fcpti hardly think of ^single 
detail of iany aspect of lexicography which any- 
one, specialist or non-specialist, will not find 
treated here attentively, skilfully, and profit- r 
ably. The general reader has no reason fofeel' 
excluded or even to; skip Chapter Si it ohdicr 
h'qnary. making: Landau has an enviable ex- ' 
positoty Style, clear without oyersimplifl^atibn * 
or condescension and flavoured with arfobmx 
sjve hufabur ;- 1 
He also Ijas a disciplined skill in dcaling with ; 
cOntroycr^iai ^ polntk (abundant . 
grftphy) in h';: why. tifot puts. to shame niahy^, 
publishing ;sCholar in academia, Thqt'ilj/ ljb-‘ 
states the case each side as cogently 
possible, givf ngfullrfeferpnces to&hplrp? Cyhb 
have previously exp^^ themKlv^s oft fjtlj ■ 


about his preference. If finally he still sees 
merit on both sides of the argument, that does 
no harm, for lexicography is like that. A few 
examples of this exemplary handling of dis- 
puted points are his treatment of controlled 
vocabulary in children’s dictionaries, of elabo- 
rate systems of showing pronunciation, of the 
greater or lesser usefulness of etymologies, of 
principles of definition, of usnge and of trade 
marks. ... 

Landau dpes not hesitate to be outspoken 
when occasion demands. Commenting on the 
American Heritage Dictionary's usage panel, 
he says, “It does a dictionary publisher no 
harm to flatter eminent people in the worlds of 
letters and; public communication - exactly 
those who ; might bq called upon to review 
it - by inviting them to consider themselves 
authorities on good usage",' and follows this 
observation, with a quotation to the same 
general effect from Anthony Wolk. And on 
trtde marks, he says that “if a lexicographer 
- hopes to stay honest, he should . . .persuade 
[his company’s legal counsel] that he needn’t 
turn info jelly every time a trademark owner 
^tment of a term", and 
that the Merrt&m -- Webster dictionaries have 
sacrificed the needs of their users in this refoect 
SOQtiwiI 1 of corporate trademark own- 
stand fqr many. 

, t 3 ^ bc ?° Und ^ minor. Unless 
Lmfoau^Js making a point L am missing, he 
. has .the terms sdurcq language" and “target 
SJES ^verifed when hq speairs bn p 9 of 
. biUpgual dictionaries linage to. help tariiet 

language speakers express themselves in ■ the 


period of most apparent rapid ck. 

This book is in the tradition ofu t 
Swift ; and if one thinks of the utter 
which Swift was guilty in his 
Correcting, Improving, and Areer® 
English Tongue”. Hint is a fairlydaS^ 
men!. The book means well, i n j, s J?V 
institutions like the Bible and the 0 ft ■ 
attempts to bring together historyand^- 
the traditional and the up-to^ Hlc 
often banal - one sees “inkhorniJ 1 ) 
Great Vowel Shift, and “spniS 
approaching ail too predictably, aijjf 
Johnson on outs and lexicographer 
animated nil too often by mere pS' 
against modern linguistic studies lEf; 
chficld sneers at - “post-structuikti Z- 
fornmtiomil grammarians, and rcdwiiS 
one type or another" - without ever waJ ’ 1 
understand. I, too. feel that a granuS 
dues not take in literature is inadequate^ 
that language studies which ignore 
change have not even gone ha!f-vraU*J 
long as discussions of “the English hi 
continue to he marked by slack generSf 
and feeble analysis, a properly dtauL 
study, taking in language, literatureaS 
tory, stands no chance of getting stand/! 
Burchfield wonders why we haveno^yaa^ 
tic synchronic treatment of the syntax o(.T 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton’, hi/-' 
the answer is that English syntax, ntf’ 
modern or historical, hardly ever gets tyfy' 
any level; and it doesn’t get taught foa : 
those who should instigate its teachingvih 
condescend to explain why. 

We have had too many pontiffs of lajq;' 
over the centuries when we wanted poniiltf 
or "bridge-builders" (an etymology date! 
by the OED). This book will be muchpm; 
and much used, in the many thread, 
unambitious, unchallenging English-laipy r 
courses and English-language schools op*! 
down the country and round the world. Yetti, 
part of a tradition, already far too Iw&f;.! 
fuzzy reassurance coupled with comraD&la* 
failure. ! 


words . . . dealing with sex and scatoJop". 
This is not quite accurate: NID3 in 1961 nhf; 
lantly observed the ban on the basic bto : 
word for "copulate", but entered anddefiji ; 1 
the basic taboo words for the male sodM- 
genitals, for solid, liquid nnd gnseorid*! 
tion, and for the excretory organs. • • ^ 
On p 30 Landau uses substance 
nmplc of a count noun; so it is, but iuilf*; 
one familinr sense It Is used ns a mss Wv 
(" Landau’s book docs not Incksitfawn^T*; ; 
I^ukIhu might have chosen n clearer eiapj 
like pebhle (us opposed to gravel) 01 
opposed to beef). On p 71 It is 
wonder whether Landau’s reference 
Crulgle- Onions OED Supplement of 
duly recognizes its worth. On pp 
Lundau pays his respects to the clymw«»< 
AHD and especially to its full treating 
Indo-European etymology in the bad®** 
but does not mention the name of 
responsible, Calvert Watkins, and apf*** 
does not lake Watkins's work very 
though in my opinion it is the best atgj 
far to popularize, without oveninpW 
- to which “n 


branch of linguistic culture 


his own! hands, atid In the ;ebd leaves rib dbu 




minds are closed. I must declare an 
here, to be sure, as chief etymologist 
However, a handful of corrections sw , 
senting opinions palqs into comparw* 
significance beside the overall quality 9 *^ 
which should be required rending 
icographers and can be heartily. rec 0 ff 5 !i 
to everyone else who cares takn°- w *^ 
tionaries are like and how to use themfl*. 
advantage. •• . '■ *. 

,One word more/ Recently 
has so encroached upon reality 
America, that a publicity phetograp®^ 
author- Usually shows us a belng-W 
; natural sensitivity and insight. 
graph, by his wife, on the dust-jatt ^ 
book is a. refreshing exception, 
son who, when he walks, treads 
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Talk about talk 

Liam Hudson 

RONALD WARDHAUGH 

How Conversation Works 
230pp. Blackwell. £17.50. 
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If you practise one of the more recent sciences 
- the “so-called” ones like linguistics, say, or 
psychology - there are familiar academic fas- 
cinations: the prospect of some novel theory or 
framework in store, and the attractions, too, of 
internecine war. 

But suppose that the so-called sciences only 
appear to explain, and are in fact self-organiz- 
ingand self-perpetuating disciplines evolving 
selfishly like genes in a genome. If so, there 
could well be an evolutionary advantage in the 
obscurities of technical language and equally 
an evolutionary risk implicit in any attempt to 
write about such sciences in plain English. This 
pattern of advantage and risk would in turn 
promote a hierarchy of status within each of 
the fields. The most gifted will rehearse their 
mysteries hidden away within its bowels, safe 
from unappreciative eyes, while the applica- 
tion of the new wisdom is 16ft to the dim-witted 
and second rate. 

There are dangerous moments, even so. One 
lies in the apparently innocuous invitation from 
a publisher to a professor, suggesting that he 
write a book that, at one and the same time, 
is authoritative and spells out the new disci- 
pline’s tenets and discoveries for all to under- 
stand. Within most such professors, there is an 
answering itch to say in clear sentences what it 
is that his discipline amounts to. The result is a 
steady trickle of books addressing such ques- 
tions as “What's all this about structuralism, 
then?" - or, in Ronald Wardhaugh’s case, 
“What's all this about conversational analy- 
sis?” Characteristically, they are disappoint- 
• ing. The tensions of academic debate are 
driven off, and we read, as interested outsid- 
ers, those propositions about the subject in 
question that already seem to us self-evident. 


Ronald Wardhaugh follows this tradition. 
Instead of jargon, he commits himself to plain 
speaking. Great names, he warns, have 
prowled across the areas he proposes to de- 
scribe: Austin, Garfinkel, Goffman, Grice, 
Labov, Sacks, Searle. His text is going to re- 
veal to us the truths about conversation that 
these great minds have ushered us towards. 

Civilly, he guides us from room to room, 
pointing out where areas of feverish academic 
dispute lie hidden, the knitting stuffed hurried- 
ly behind cushions as visitors arrive. But when 
the conducted tour ends, you want to protest, 
you have learnt nothing that is startling or even 
conspicuously new. Talk, he reminds us, has its 
-foundation in social relationships; it is part of 
what we mean to one another. It depends, in 
practice, on a search for common ground. 
Agendas must be located, and a spirit of co- 
operation established, within which conven- 
tions are tacitly observed. What we say may 
disguise what goes on beyond or behind our 
words. Contexts matter too; and within those 
contexts, we face the task as conversationalists 
not only of getting started, but of keeping one 
another going, nnd then, in due course, of 
bringing our exchange to a dose. 

At each point, Wardhaugh is willing to ex- 
plain what he means in terms of examples: 
snippets of conversational exchange and, to- 
wards the end, a formal analysis of a conversa- 
tion that is more sustained. At no point, either 
as a member of his conducted tour, or as an 
interested neighbour with my own so-called 
science and its proprietorial claims to defend, 
did I feel that he was being arbitrary or unfair. 
But I emerged, all the same, somewhat numb. 

Is this a criticism of Wardhaugh? Certainly 
not. Or, rather. It is so only in that he has 
revealed a banality that it might have been 
more prudent to disguise. Is it a criticism of 
conversational analysis? Yes, but one that can 
equally be levelled at any so-called science. 
Not one of them can be summarized in plain 
words in such a way as to stop the Intelligent 
bystander in his tracks. Every now and again, it 


is true, one or other yields an insight that is 
startling, but it does so not as a result of an 
even-handed and urbane summary of its find- 
ings, but by a treatment that is highly selective 
and partisan - one that, as often as not, de- 
pends on the rhetorical tricks of the intellectual 
entrepreneur. These insights use forced on us 
not by the internal pressure of their logic, cru- 
cially placed items of evidence blocking routes 
of escape that might lead to alternative ex- 
planations, but because they appear before us 
like images in a poem - valid in themselves. 
But the innards of a professional activity like 
“conversational analysis" are meaningless to 
the outsider. An outsider learns to be an insid- 
er only by learning to see an essential juiciness 
in ideas, and disputes about ideas, that, as an 
outsider, made no appeal to him at all. 

There is, of course, a radical alternative. If 
the formidable skills of the best professionals 
were geared, not to the creation of self-foelling 
bodies of ideas but to topics of immediate ev- 
eryday concern, a summary like Wardhaugh's 
could be scholarly and exciting at one and the 
same time. Take the conversations to which he 
has dedicated himself. The snippets he selects 
are real enough, but decidedly dull, and the 
dullness of the lengthier pnssngc he quotes to- 
wards the end of his book is doubly conspi- 
cuous both because it is in its own right a mess, 
and becnusc it is a record of two academics 
talking to one another, one of whom is n spe- 
cialist in linguistics who ought to know better. 

Several questions suggest themselves at once 
to the outsider. First, why does the fabric of 
such conversational exchange, accurately re- 
corded, sound so boring and so feculent, 
though as participants we perceive it as clear? 
And why is it that the conversation we recog- 
nize as vividly lifelike in a novel ot play proves 
on closer examination to be so wholly depen- 
dent on artifice? But a more pressing question 
than these arises. How do you teach the young 
to talk - and write - less messily than it is their 
natural inclination to do? How is this educa- 
tional feat performed? The glib answer is that it 


is a species of brow-beating: the professor 
embodies usages arbitrarily defined as correct 
and his apprentices are subtly coerced into im- 
itation. But wc all know that students, some of 
them, learn not by imitating their teachers, but 
by discovering a “voice": a form of eloquence 
that, at one nnd the same time, does the work 
required, and expresses something of who they 
arc. We have all seen styles emerge that have 
clarity and charm, or a sense of energy and 
inner logic. And we all know too that, if put to 
the test, none of us could say what we mean in 
such a context by “clarity" or “charm", or by a 
sense of “energy" or “inner logic”. We do not 
know how to explain to a student that the 
argument of one sentence does not flow from 
the sentence that precedes it, or how one 
bundle of ideas forms a paragraph, whereas 
another does not. We tend to talk about 
“logic" at such moments, but know that logic is 
rarely the issue - rather, something intuitively 
half-graspable about the conventions of story- 
telling and the constraints of the narrative 
mode. 

What would it be for linguistic analysis to 
address such everyday mysteries as these? The 
status hierarchy of the so-called sciences would 
have to be reversed, for sure. Tire Austins, the 
Sackscs and the Scarlcs, instead of concep- 
tualizing at everyday language’s expense, 
would have to be persuaded to bend their 
mighty brains to the tasks that the rest of us 
struggle with in our seminars and tutorial 
groups. The adjective “applied" would have to 
lose its tawdry connotations, and education, 
instead of a graveyard, would have to become 
the fashionable place to be. The result could be 
electrifying, however. If ordinary mortals were 
to open a book like How Conversation Works 
(or for thm matter How to Do Things with 
Words), and were to discover there how to 
improve their own practice as talkers, writers 
and teachers, atid if these insighls were to flow 
from evidence rather than from an author's 
rhetorical flair, the response would not be lack- 
adaisical in the least. 
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When Adam delved and Eve span, who was 
then the gentleman? The choice is small, and 
there is only one possible answer, one which 
the early history of medicine easily confirms. 
Adam was lonely, and underwent surgery for 
the removal of a rib; Eve was restless - the 
serpent prescribed apple, to be taken before 
retiring. It was the serpent, not his adversary, 
who had been to the right school. 

Physicians were gentlemen who did not get 
their hands dirty, surgeons were craftsmen at 
best; as for apothecaries, they were merely 
trade. Gentlemen or not, physicians set store 
by having been educated alongside the real 
thing at Oxford and Cambridge, where there 
was no regular teaching of medicine until the 
middle of the last century. This snobbery 
formed the basis of the legal divisions of labour 
in the medical profession which persisted till 
that time, and every kind of absurdity resulted 
from it. An unworkable and unjustifiable dis- 
tinction was established between internal and 
external disorders; and, for example, in 1828 a 
surgeon lost a case for reimbursement for 
treating typhus fever. With the growth of a new 
class, that of the general practitioner, a new 
conflict, familiar to readers of George Eliot 
and Trollope, became imposed on these ex- 
isting divisions. 

General practitioners were largely provin- 


cial, hard-worked and underpaid; above all 
they were numerous. The Royal Colleges had 
reason both to fear and to despise them, and 
financially and politically the colleges had the 
upper hand. That hand had the general practi- 
tioners in a stranglehold, since they were de- 
barred from the decision-making bodies within 
the two institutions by virtue of their general 
skills, and yet it was only by participating in the 
deciBion-making processes that they could 
hope to break the monopoly control which the 
colleges exerted over entry into the profession. 
Tlie Lancet, which was founded in 1823, be- 
came Che voice of their grievances. As far as the 
Royal Colleges were concerned, the Lancet 
held, 

the elder qualification for eminence in the healing art 
is ignorance of one or the other half of it. A physician 
need not know much of physic; an entire ignorance 
of surgery will be sufficient to give him a respectable 
standing; a surgeon need not possess any real know- 
ledge of surgery, but if he be sufficiently ignorant of 
physic- if he do not know tlie gout from the measles 
-that will render him "pure’’, and make him eligible 
to receive the highest appointments; but a “general 
practitioner 1 ’ - a man who is so preposterous as to 
understand both physic and surgery - is fit only to 
become a subordinate. 

Ivan Waddington’s book, The Medical Pro- 
fession in the Industrial Revolution, traces the 
history of the battle between the ordinary 
members of the Royal Colleges, and the con- 
sultant physicians and surgeons who composed 
the Councils of those colleges, over what is in 
effect the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to the passing of the 1858 Medical Act 
which established the General Medical Coun- 
cil. It is an unedifying tale of interest trampling 
on merit, of confusion, rancour and pettiness. 
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The cotton masters of Lancashire have been 
turned into stereotypes for stage, screen and 
agit-prop. They are projected as harsh, uncar- 
. ing exploiters, subjecting their workers to the 
tempo of powered machines and erratic mar- 
kets, and as political manipulators, trying to 
fight off the Factory Acts, doinp down the 
landed men over the Corn Laws and destroying 
the villqges of India by denying them tariff 
protection. AH this i& crowned by the notion 
that they were hypocritical evangelical Non- 
conformists who, having inflicted on Britain 
the Manchester School of economic thought, 
were to succumb to gentrification, languidness 
andJhB^Church of England. 

Announcement 

Edition limited to 500 copies 

Morte Darthur 

SIR THOMAS MALORY 


These deep-seated myths have never been 
confronted by any systematic study of these 
men seen as a group. But Anthony Howe here 
provides the first scholarly survey of this early 
.Industrial 6Ute. ft is excellently done, being in 
effect the collective biography of 351 such cot- 
ton masters. On reading the book one is sur- 
prised that the subject had not been taken up 
on these terms before, so central is it to the 
understanding of English nineteenth-century 
history. One reason why.it hadn’t, perhaps, 
was the lack of monographs; Howe makes ex- 
cellent use of those that have appeared. 
Another reason is that the industrialists have 
been elbowed aside by research into the landed 
aristocracy and the working classes'. But 
perhaps the most important barrier of all has 
been the scale of the task: Howe has overcome 
this by choosing a thirty-year period, covering 
in effect the second wave of mill-owners (dur- 
ing this time the number of mills increased by a 
factor of three to almost 2,000), and leaving the 
first and third waves largely unexplored. This 
fits well with the major phase of the political 
power wielded by these men, together with 
their strong regional and industrial impact. 
Inevitably, however, this narrowing of the 
Hipe-scale has its weaknesses. 

The effect of the book is to present the cot- 
ton masters as a complex phenomenon con- 



In the eighteen years leading up to the Act, 
seventeen bills were introduced into the House 
of Commons with the aim of medical reform, 
and at one stage three were before the House 
for consideration at the same time. The mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Surgeons - the 
"surgeons in general practice 1 ’ - were treated 
with contempt. One of their minor irritations 
was being obliged to use the back door of the 
College, instead of the front door in Lincoln’s 
fira Fields; when they objected to this, they 
were graciously permitted to use a new en- 
trance at the side. 

This is a literal fact, but it is also a metaphor 
of the whole unhappy wrangle. Instead of 
attempting to meet the criticisms brought 
forcefully against it, the Royal College of 
Physicians made such an audacious bid to in- 
crease its already extensive power that, had it 
succeeded, the College would have been given 
"far greater powers in relation to the entire pro- 
fession than those ever enjoyed by any single 
corporation”. Because of the immense influ- 
ence of the consultants in lobbying members of 
parliament (their patients), the 1858 Act, 
which began as a genuine response to the 
whole range of grievances of the general practi- 
tioners, ended by answering only one of them. 

Tlie internal disputes of the professions in 
the nineteenth century are not unlike those of 
the trade unions in the twentieth: long episodes 
of bureaucratic intrigue enlivened by outbursts 
of exasperation. The Lancet has lost as well as 
gained something since the days when it felt 
able to describe the hospital consultants who 
controlled the Royal Colleges as "crafty, intri- 
guing, corrupt, avaricious, cowardly, plunder- 
ing, rapacious, soul-betraying, dirty-minded 
BATS". Waddington's account is steady, slow 


cernlng whom generalizations should always 
be made only with caution. The rhetoric of 
Cobden and Bright has no doubt tended to 
create the impression that the lords of the 
* spindle arid the loom were a single entity pit- 
ting themselves against all comers, and from 
permanently fixed positions. But many, 
perhaps the bulk of them, we are told, came to 
accept the Factory Acts and to be reconciled to 
trade unionism. They did not seek to challenge 
the political system, with its landed predomi- 
nance, but rather to gain a voice within it. A 
kind of social conscience was at work among 
many masters, as is evidenced by their philan- 
thropy. Though they failed to develop a Joseph 
Chamberlain-style civic gospel, they were 
greatly involved in municipal affairs. Nor were 
they alJ disgruntled Nonconformists: the 
Church of England was the spiritual home of 
the largest single group. Far from giving in to 
aristocratic values, they showed cohesion and a 
confidence that made it possible for them to 
resist both gentrification apd metropolitaniza- 
tion. This being so, it is tantalizing that Howe 
should end in 1860, when the loss of British 
entrepreneurial dynamism due to the adoption 
of a landed ethos is usually deemed to have 
begun after that date. 

Even before 1860, however, there are prob- 
lems. Howe makes a distinction, in Bolton and 
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The Scots Abroad is a book (hat dogs an honest 
'jobiwithin the confines set by its subtitle:. 
.•'Labour^, capital, enterprise 175^-1914". 
Accounts are provided of the Scottish econo- 
mic contribution io eight parts of the world: 
England, Canada, the United States ofAtner- 
ica Australia, New Zealand, India, Lathi 
America and Japan. Inevitably, some essays 
are more interesting than others; outstanding 
i$ David S. Macmillan on ‘’Scottish Enterprise 
?pd Influences ip .^anad^ This is 

a ipodel cssay wjthiq the prescribed l^Its io- 


formative, ■ comprehensive, authoritative. 
Alihost as good is Eric Richards'^ sophisticated 
. account of "Australia and the Scottish Con- 
nection, 178&-1914 1 '. That other contributions 
■ seom less rich by comparisqn may well be more 
of a reflection On their subject-matter than on 
their authors; the scale of Scottish' enterprise.) 

was not everywhere the same. ■ •! ?/. , 

: That said, reading al) these eSsaystogethcr 
. makes one recognize how easy it is for ecoho- 
. pries ' to become a respectable but sHU rather 
dismal science.: What^e&ifor sees as the 1 
book s main claim to distinction (we are told 
that the vojturie is “unique”, qmorig studies of 
the Scots overseas because 6f lf$ uhlfyihg-eco- 
• ■ nproic theme) is perhapsthe, utidet lying point 
Writing on Jhe Scots abroad, how . 
Valid.fa it to Isolate labou» r Capital,. and enter 
prise from the wider confext ptthe total Scot 
.hsh wnnp^Qn wi.^ jh©' p 1 


and stately, and repeats as it go es . i n lh ., 
part of the book, however, he argues 
cingly, though he is not the first to do aL 
the advent of registration for medical d*? 
tioners, and in particular of the conc^rf 5 
medical ethics, was more a product of cZj' 
for status and pay in a competitive world 2 1 
was a product of concern for patients 
doctors were so worried about losing pS 
to unscrupulous colleagues that they nweS 
town for more than a weekend during iW 
whole professional lives; ethics was wbi ml 
did to your fellow doctors. 

The status of the profession of medicine n I 
general has been altered by many thing* the ; 
transition from client-dependence to «*■' 
league-dependence which this book in scot ; 
degree charts; the relationship of the hospital ; 
doctor to the urban poor; an increasing foithk ; 
science, and the decline of religion; the impo* ' 
ance of mechanical efficiency in an industrial f 
society, and so on. Yet within the profession I 
the old tripartite division has survived remut f 
ably well. Of course surgeons, like all perfom. f • 
ing artists, have increased their status, ifiif' 
general practitioners their pay, so that few oft 
them now have to double as fishermen, for 
mere, bailiffs or schoolmasters, or need to sll | 
“hair-butter” to supplement their daily bread. I 
But this has merely helped to even the score • . 
between the parties. And the increase in tie I 
status of all parties makes it unlikely that Unit i 
will ever be another Robert Levett, “obscuitty |. 
wise, and coarsely kind”, whom Johnson pit: 
ferred before the whole College of Physicians, j 
and who, though he went on to study anatanj - 
under the greatest professors of his age, started [ 
out as a waiter in a coffee house in Paris whtH *’ 
the surgeons used to meet. \. 


Blackburn, between the heads of second- j 
generation firms, now comfortably esub- . 
lished, who were Tory and identified with land- : 
ed society, and the new generation, of humbbi 
origins and much less education, but mm* j. 
dynamic and assertive, who remained withofl 
landed ties or sympathies and became a vwy * 
important component of the Liberal Party. ", 
This absence of a landed affiliation confirm^ j-\ 
the civic pride of such men as well as promoting 1 
a vigorous commercial liberalism ,*The implies- ; 
tion is that it was this group which dominated 1 : 
before 1860, resisting the blandishments of 
aristocratic values and plncing their surplus 
capital in industry or foreign investment ratba ^ 
than in land. Presumably, however, some lb* ■> 
after 1860 they in their turn would be tempted 
to mellow? 

The cotton masters are viewed from ^ I - 
enlightening perspectives in this book, but o« j; 
important point of view is missing; that of their ^ 
workers. It is from there, of coursi, that ibe .• 
strongest indictment of the factory owners bu ‘ 
come, anemic would have been uscful-to readof f • 
the .workers’ attitudes to their bosses (duty £ 
tempered to take account of the passion* (d ,y' 
strikes and lockouts); Howe might also have j;,- 
indicated the relationship of wages to profit 
and so taken account of Engels’s reference d jiV 
the cotton masters as ‘‘these pharisees".- ■ <\ 

■. si* 


"abstracting the Scottish influence froh 1 jl 
manifold agencies which created Austral^ 
society in the nineteenth century*. To , 
the economic influence is simply to compos* 
the same problem. Tucked away in mod? 
these essays are fascinating hints of altematWy 
perspectives - religious, political, intolicctomi 
cultural, (Why did the sixteen Scottish .tntfj 
chants ip Hdjifax; Nova Scotia, in 1768 fog 
not a St Andrew’s Society but a North BnW 
one?) But hints here they, must remain- 0^ 
own terms, this is a; g0cd bbdk: '4 
addition to the small number of serious ijWj- 
of Scotland's significance for th e outside won* 
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“Great nations", declared John Ruskin in the o 
preface to St Mark's Rest, “write their auto- 
biographies in three manuscripts - the book of tl 
their deeds, the book of their words, and the o 
book of their art. Not one of these books can be 1 

understood unless we read the two others; but i 
of the three, the only quite trustworthy one is 
the last." The truth of this statement is no- 
where more apparent than in San Marco itself. 
Lengthy research in “the book of words" can 
demonstrate (indeed, has demonstrated) with 
some, though not complete, clarity that the 
claims of Venice to apostolic origins via St 
Mark and his legendary disciple Hermagoras 
were based on a set of elaborate frauds. It is a 
complex story, no part of which is quite cer- 
tain. Wliat the texts of chronicles and hagio- 
graphlc legends reveal but obscurely can be 
seen at a glance by the art historian: namely 
that San Marco, the concrete embodiment of 
the ecclesiastical and political claims of the 
Republic, Is itself a gigantic fraud. It is fraudu- 
lent in its architecture, which plagiarizes, with 
remarkable accuracy by the standards of the 
Middle Ages, the church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople - a model that was at the 
time 500 years old. It Is fraudulent in its 
ornamental facades, made up of purloined 
pieces and local imitations thereof, which suc- 
ceed in obscuring the architecture behind a 
screen of overwrought and pretentious opu- 
lence. Is it also fraudulent in its mosaics? 

To quote Ruskin once again, the mosaics are 
pure Greek, “as truly wrought in the power of 
Daedalus, with the Greek constructive in- 
stinct, and in the power of Athena, with the 
Greek religious soul, as ever chgst of Cypselus 
or shaft of Erechtheum". One would be hard 
put to find a less apt characterization. Far from 
being pure Greek, the mosaics of San Marco (I 
mean, of course, the medieval ones) are not 
even pure Byzantine. They are neither one 
thing noi 1 another, which is why, as Otto De- 
mus explains, art historians have been reluc- 
tant to study them in a comprehensive manner . 
There are also other reasons for this lack of 
serious scholarly attention. Qne- is the sheer 
acreage of the mosaics, which cover over 6,000 
square metres. The most serious difficulty, 
however, is that the mosaics, as we see them 
today, are the result of a continuous process of 
repair, substitution, alteration and outright 
fakery, a process that extends from the early 
twelfth century to the present day and is, for 
the earlier period, almost entirely un- 
documented. There are, It Is true, not a few 
panels that speak an unambiguous language - 
those of the High Renaissance and Baroque 
ages, for example, that do not pretend to be 
what they are not; or the hideous, pseudo- 
medieval Madonna and archangels of the 
Cappella Zen! that proclaims loud and clear 
its nineteenth-century date. Tfre -medieval 
mosaics, however, have been so. extensively 
tampered with, that one- is never quite sure 
What one is looking at. Only about one-third of 
theft -surface is thought to be original. This 
heingso, it is Important to discover which is the 
original third and what alterations (apart from 
•the unfortunate flattening that results from the 
process, known as stqcco) have been inflicted- 
dn the. two-thirds, £an we, furthermore,, 
assume thqt the altered figures arid composi- 
tions reproduce their originpls with some de- 
greeof fidelity?,' '. yi . | 

v ,If anyone is. able to give ah authoritative 
fnswrir to these and many other questions, it is 
: purely Otto ppirliis. His doctoral thesis of 1927 
. ;(published ih' 1935) was devoted to tfre mosaics 
, of Sari Marco. "He wept bn to stody lb ,a series 

. ipf vyeU-knownmoDographsthe Byzaritine mo: 
jsaics .of Greepp, thorie of Norman Sicily, the 
; genesis of the Ptdaedlbgan style pf p&intingmid 
, 'ihe.i'ntqractlon between Byzantine apd West- 
: : erp rpedjriyal art, tb; mention onjy a few of his 
> ihtfl ko rtnhltshed an 


and sculpture of San Marco. Finally, at the ripe 
age of over eighty, he offers us this monu- 
mental work. Not, unfortunately, a work that 
anyone will be able to take to Venice and read 
in front of the mosaics, since the four volumes, 
minus their box, weigh eighteen pounds; nor a 
work that many individuals will be able to 
afford. A work, then, that is destined to be 
consulted in public libraries rather than read at 
leisure, which is a pity, because Demus has a 
gift of elegant and clear exposition and never 
allows either his text or his footnotes to be 
overburdened by his prodigious learning. 

Strange as it may seem, it is also the first time 
that we have been offered a full photographic 
coverage of the mosaics dating from before 
1300, both in black-and-white and, selectively. 
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Heads of David and Isaiah, both in the East Dotne of 
San Marco and reproduced from the book reviewed 
here. 1 • 


in excellent colour. The field work, financed by 
the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzaptme 
Studies and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, was carried out in eight cam- 
paigns from 1974 to 1979; the mosaics were 

examined end photographed from specially 
erected scaffoldings and some cleaning was 
done. In other words, the author and his col- 
. labor a (ors liftd a unique opportunity of study- 
ing their material at close quarters. 

The development of mosaic art in San 
Marcp, as reconstructed by Demus, may be 
; summarized in the following terms. The begin- 
nings are obscure: there Is no evidence oither in 
mural mosaic or any other technique for a con- 
tinuous tradition spanning the Dark Ages, 
Mosaics first appear in the mldieleventh. cen- 
tury as an importation from Byzantium, the 
earliest exlarit ones in the Ugoon being those 
1 of Torcello (main and south apses). 1 Ip San 
Mardo itsClf the 1 earliest group appears, to be 
that of the porch, tfrb work of a small and 
undistinguished workshop that was not qu te 
abreast of the latest stylistic fashions. AJlttle 
’ i ater ( c l085) the main apse was decorated, but 
bdy 4he. figures of peter and^icholas dale 
from this first#?*. 

magoras (the latter lately, restored), are re- 
oaitied by the liufhor as more advanced and 
' attributed to P restoration foUowto'ga Gre that 
fr recorded in il0$ The flretphare of mpspics. 


dome, of whose thirteen prophets only three “ 
and a half are said to be original. The initial i ** 
programme of mosaic decoration may have RO 
been limited to porch , apse and east dom e , the le ai 

rest of the interior being left either plain or illu; 
covered with painting. 

However that may have been, the first __ 
mosaic workshop was disbanded and its work t*l 
resumed by a local group that had little direct 
acquaintance with Byzantine art. It seems to 
have been active for a long time, starting, SIP 
perhaps, in the first quarter of the twelfth cen- opi 
tury and continuing until cl 160, and produced Inf I 
a large amount of boring and repetitive work, Vic 
including the two choir chapels, the north and 
south domes and the north and south tran- El 1 
septs. Its last effort was the west (Pentecost) 
dome, which is, alas, very heavily restored, but li 
appears to show in the complexity of its SC 
draperies some awareness of contemporary SU' 
stylistic trends. 

Then, in Dennis’s opinion, some kind of «-< 
catastrophe occurred, perhaps an earthquake, L 
which led to extensive restoration in both San A 
Marco and Torcello. The date postulated for -jsj 
this unrecorded catastrophe is cl 170, and it eE 
was followed by the renewal of the east dome q 
( ten and a half Figures being made afresh), the _ 
complete redecoration of the central (Ascen* 
sion) dome as well ns the making of the Passion IV 
and Resurrection scenes in the west vault. The — 
master who presided over these works is rated * 
by Demus os the equal of Nicholas of Verdun, v 
and his achievement is described as being £ 
"among the great monuments of medieval 
painting". The Ascension dome is certainly C 
very impressive, although 1 must confess that j* 
my enjoyment of it as well as of the adjoining t! 
Passion and Resurrection scenes is somewhat _ 
diminished by a quality th at I can describe only | 
as Victorian. This has not escaped Demus, j 
who, in speaking of some faces of the Passion • 
mosaics, remarks that they are “so near to I 
Renaissance (and nineteenth-century) ideals ( 
of classical beauty that they might be suspected 1 
of being actual works of the nineteenth cen- 1 
tury" - which, he assures us, is not the case. ( 
By about 1200 the mosaic decoration of the . 
interior was virtually complete and there was 
no compelling reason to add to it. The capture 
of Constantinople in 1204 and the great age of 
Venetian imperialism overseas appeared to de- 
mand, however, an expansion of the pictqrlal 
programme. In the interior, additional wall 
space was made usable by the bizarre expedi- 
ent of removing the gallery floors. At about the 
same time - the circumstances are, unfortu- 
nately, very unclear - the west atrium may 
have been vaulted hnd the north atrium built so 
as to form an enveloping Xrshaped n art hex. 
This provided six cupolas, as well as semt- 
domes, vaults, arches and lunettes, all of which 
were to be filled with mosaics. The work of 
decoration proceeded rather slowly. The 
f monumental “Agony in the Garden". can be 
dated quite securely to 1215rl8 and is, by vir- 
tue of its excellent state of preservation , one of 
y the most satisfying mosaics of San Marco. Five 

e other compositions formed part of the same 
e sequence at gallery level, but only the last one 
i- i$. preserved - the miraculous invention of St 
e Mark’s relics, datable to shortly after 1250 and 
y eminently curious in both the depiction of con- 
is temporary Venetian society and the hesitant 
1- attempt to grapple with the difficulties of per- 
f. spective. A series of “icons” of prophets and 
saints completed the interior programme, 
m The decoration of the atrium, devoted to the 

, e dory of the Old Testament from the Creation 
i- to Moses, wqs carried on for the greater part of 

in ’ the thirteenth, century, reaching its artistic 
n- peak ( in the.thlrd Joseph cupola) in the 1270s. 
s. As has been known since 1889, the iconogra- 
n- pliy. of these mosaics, except fqr the Moses 
tie cupola, is closely modelled pn that of the Coir 
se ton Genesis, an illuminated manuscript of un- 
an known origin, usually dated to the late fifth or. . 
be sixth century: Since the Colton Genesis was 
nd . reduced to charrerjLfragments in 1731 , a de- 
ite tailed comparison 6f its miniatures \o the 

tie mosaics of Srin March (set out here in o chapter 

lut rigried by KUrt WeiUmqnn) is by no means a 
he simple mnlter. It does, nevertheless, lend to 
>r- the conclusion that Ihe Cotton Genesis itself 
re- arid hot a sister manuscript served ap the direct ■ 
nd mode). Wldje many of the technical questions 
lat . faited by Weitzinanrt are of secondary Interest, 
ics jhe undisputed fatt lhat lhe Venetians ib the 
el) thirteenth century made « point of copying an 
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authentic exemplar of great antiquity (as 
they had already done as regards the 
architecture of their church; is of the greatest 
significance for understanding the intellectual 
climate of Venice at that time. I do not believe, 
incidentally, that this exceptional case can be 
used to demonstrate the primacy of illumin- 
ated manuscripts over wall decorations as 
sources of iconography. 

The story of Venetian mosaics in the thir- 
teenth century is brought to a close with those 
of the Cappella Zen (at the south-east corner 
of the building) and of the facade. Of the latter 
only one composition (the reception of St 
Mark's relics in his church at Venice) has sur- 
vived: the rest are known from a painting by 
Gentile Bellini depicting a procession in the 
Piazza San Marco. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the sequence 
established by Dennis. Several points in it are 
securely fixed by independent evidence, while 
others - especially as regards the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries — depend on stylistic criteria, 
whose evaluation is to some extent subjective 
and involves, furthermore, the difficult prob- 
lem of restorations. It is in this connection that 
a criticism may be permitted - not, indeed, of 
Demuss sense of style, which is extremely 
acute, but of the arrangement he has adopted. 
The book would have been easier to follow if 
the discussion of each mosaic or group of 
mosaics had been preceded by a short descrip- 


tion giving the principal dimensions, a de- 
limitation, whenever possible, of original and 
restored sections (preferably illustrated by a 
sketch) and a statement of any distinctive tech- 
nical features, such as the presence of unusual 
materials, for example mother of pearl, or the 
use of smalts for colours normally rendered by 
stone tesserae. As it is, this information is scat- 
tered up and down the text and cannot easily be 
extracted while studying the illustrations. To 
take one example, one can clearly see in the 
east dome, to the right of the inscription 
“ Daniel propheta", the “ghost" of an uncial D, 
Filled with gold. This detail may be important 
and one would have liked to see it clearly set 
out in the description, instead of finding it 
buried in footnote 6 of Volume I, p 321. 
Another example: in the main porch three of 
the figures (the Virgin, Peter and Paul) have 
Greek inscriptions and the rest Latin ones. 
Peter’s inscription starts with a Latin V. What 
is that V doing there? It can only be interpreted 
as the rough breathing - the mark indicating 
the sound h - of the article ho, but no Greek 
master of the eleventh century would have 
written a rough breathing in that form. If the V 
is original, the mosaicist could not have been a 
Greek. If, on the other hand, it is due to a 
restoration, a statement to that effect would 
have been helpful. The only reference to this 
minor puzzle I can find is in the chapter on 
palaeography (I, p296), written by the late 


Rudolph M. Kloo's, but what he has to say docs 
not resolve the difficulty. 

The activity of Greek masters, to which my 
second example leads us, is a matter of con- 
siderably greater moment. Were any mosaics 
of San Marco made by Greeks? Only the very 
earliest ones, those of the late eleventh and 
early twelfth centuries, are possible, though 
not very likely candidates for being genuine 
Byzantine work. All the others appear to have 
been executed by Westerners. Yet, down to 
the end of the thirteenth century, the presence 
of Byzantium as a dominant source of inspira- 
tion and acknowledged standard of excellence 
always remains in the background nnd is 
assumed as such both by Demus and other 
scholars. If that is true, by what means was 
Byzantine influence exercised nnd the sup- 
remacy of Byzantine style assured? Are we to 
think simply of the importation of individual 
Greek masters, as possibly in San Marco, or of 
a whole Greek atelier with a shipload of tes- 
serae, as allegedly in the case of Monrcale? A 
circumstance that casts doubt on such a 
hypothesis is that the volume of Byzantine 
mosaics outside the Empire is much greater 
than those inside; and, though we must make 
. allowance for many losses, a similar disparity 
must, I believe, always have existed. I mean to 
.say that from the eleventh century to the thir- 
teenth not a single commission remotely 
approaching the scale of San Marco or Mon- 


realc appears to h UVc been carriM ! 

Constantinople, Tliessnlonica 0r N]„ 
greatest imperial foundations of |h E ^ 
ami twelfth centuries, like the chunW> 
George of the Mangnna and St Savb is 
tokrutor, were, comparatively speakT V 
modest structures, not exceeding ZSfi 
20 metres in plan. If the capabflW^ 
workshops, both in terms of person JSl 
terms of materials, were geared to LJ 1 . 
duction, it is hard to imagine thalaBvaS 
atelier transplanted to Monreale woffi 
been able to decorate in a few yean kxmS 1 ’ 
square metres or wall space, ten timesai . 
as the most ambitious commission « K ' 
would have required. An alternative kj 
esis that comes to mind is that, justuQ 
doors were manufactured at ComlaW 
for export to Italy, so the mosaic ind^i 
was to a large extent geared for exam/ 
perhaps managed by Western entrepra*’ 
If there is any merit in this suggestion, it**: 
cast a somewhat different light on the tel 
ensembles of Byzantine mosaics in Italy. I. 

Readers of Demus's magnificent suitt = 
no doubt be stimulated to ask manyoiher^F: 
tions and may occasionally disagree wrthit| 
of his conclusions. He himself does notcfetl 
have said the last word on the raosaksdSil 
Marco, but what he has just said is founded/ : 
so vast an apparatus of learning as to ki 
model for all students of medieval art. L 
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The history of the reputation - what the Ital- 
ians call the fortuna- of Guido Reni is one of 
the mqst curious in the history of taste, or 
rather, in the history of art, since Guido was 
certainly a great master. During his lifetime, 
royalty and ambassadors of France. and Spain, 
the wealthiest noble collectors of Italy and 
Germany, and the smartest cardinals, all 
queued for such works as he could be per- 
suaded to paint, and he was able to demand 
higher prices than any painter, had charged 
before. He was latterly regarded as the most 
distinguished artist of the school founded 
at. Bologna ,ta the 1590s , by (he Carracci 
Academy, which was held in very high repute 
not only by collectors and critics of Catholic 
Southern Europe, but also by non-CatholIc 
northerners such as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Goethe bnd Shelley. For 200 years his reputa- 
tion was only just below that of Raphael, and 
in England his work continued! to be admired 
until Ruskin, in the 1840s, complained about 
the purchase of “two brutal Guidos* for the 
National Gallery. 1 

Ruskin, in pursuit of what he believed to be 


1960s by a thesis on Guido's earlier work; it 
was announced in 1 982 as Guido Reni: The new 
Apelles', and it now appears with a rather un- 
satisfactory “introductory text", which consists 
of four chapters called “Italy and Bologna at 
the End of the Sixteenth Century", “Guido 
Reni’s Development and Career", “The Prin- 
cipal Ideas in Guido Reni's Work" and “The 
Legacy of Guido Reni". 

The book seems to be addressed to what, in 
his opening sentence. Dr Pepper calls “mod- 
ern-day intellectual circles” (who are pre- 
surried to be mainly ErigUsh-readlng, although 
they are expected to take in their stride con- 
siderable chunks of G. C. Malvasla’s rather 
alembicated Italian , without translation). 
They are likely to have read in a number of other • 
■recent books a clearer, and better account than 
that given in the first chapter of the artistic situa- 
tion in Bologna in the 1590s. A few 
snippets of economic or sociological informa- 
tion are included but, in searching for a formu- 
la of words to describe the style of this chapter, 
one Is reminded of another kind of Dr Pepper- 
the Texas soft drink, which was advertised, 
some fifty years ago, as "cloudy in the bottle”. 
The second chapter Is a summary of Guido's, 
■career, which Is' based on information given 
more fully in the catalogue section of the book. 

In the course of writing the catalogue. Pep- 
per published a number of valuable articles 
(mainly in the Burlington Magazine), which 
dealt with specific questions. And when read-! 
j rig “Guidp Reni's Development and Career" 


whole Bolognese school' of the seventeenth 
century - although he reserved the most vend- 

b ^ s V j^ U P^ ra ^ on ^ or Domen- uuwkm;. rui uie nomad years {up to 1014) correct ton 'in thiniri *«. ' -n — * •** 

ichino. He was quoted with gleeful amusement . Guido is well! documented- for the middle foSh k i " ?, k|n ? ^ at the Samson" 

.!. ■ Aldington Syru6jids, who preferred to ... period (up to the “Pala, della Peste* of 1631V Ji P auS J b y redales to olfi 19) is also 

***#- little I*: it wowiiis*^njl yMin inblude^a ’ 

lio British \vriter until Sir Osbert Sitwell In 1925 good tinny pictures for whieh there is Wcon- « ahd AtalanlaB 

Ventured tpsaya goodwprd for tJhePolognese. : itelnpdrefyy'docubientaUon at Si •' 

Tb s disparagement spread to Europe, and at chronology is generally aaepihble but Ser ' ? right to believe that Guido’s 

the Louvre, which. has one of Hie finest, collec- . jnthiSChSte^ M st^.desenp more attention than Mal- 

tb ® 5chDo1 ' Bolognese paintings Were is there ahy dpcountof ithe sort of person Guido ' moS amhWn^ at .v Writers & ve t0 It/ but Its 
pother withdrawn from exhibition or sent to the ' was. There isriothina about his asthe two 


even to have them by one (although, in the 
bibliography, month or page references alre 
orhltted). For the Roman years (up to 1614) 
Guidp is well! documented; .for the middle 
period (up to the "Pala, della Peste" of 1631) 
Httlp is Known: and the final yeare. include a: 
good rhany pictures for which there is Wcon- 


Pepper barely attempts to describe. those specifically related to the psinthj'.- 

chapter, on Guido's “principal etchings are also omitted, ns well as sudii; 
ideas", is pretentious and, in this and in the last lated works of art as the Coriolano chians* 1 : ' 
chapter, no attempt is made to explain his clas- woodcuts after some of the drawings. Ptgidir | 

sical mythologies, which need some explano- catalogue does not always include full aonriS [. 

tion since his main oeuvre is devoutly inspired of the subject-matter of the pictures norite? . ' 

by Counter-Reformation theology. Guido’s attempt to satisfy our curiosity as to ftat '! . 
famous work, the Pallavicini “Aurora”, picture was at any given date. To mention^ ; ' 

which is still regarded as one of the most nota- important and well-known pictures, the“Mj : • 

ble paintings in Rome and is accessible to the dei Mendicanti” and the “Pala della Par 
public on the first day of each month, succeeds both depict the five Protector Saints of Bokf 
. in doing for the Hellenistic world of the Apollo . na, and, although we are told this fact for 

Belvedere what Raphael (who must have second time, their names arc nowhere grat-i 

kno)*; 11 * Apollo) contrived to do for the ideal and St Fiorinn at least is not a salat wMiL 

world of ancient Greece in his “Galatea”. readily recognized by most of us. The W 

Inere is not the faintest suggestion of parody “SS Peter nnd Paul" we are told was paiutedh 

about it, and Pepper does not do It justice. It is the Snmpieri family of Bologna, but weait<; 

nitrated only in two rather dark black-and- told that it was acquired from that family!^; 
white plates and nothing is shown (or snid) Brera in 1811. 

about the superlative elegance of the gilt stucco Although lists of copies are also reconWi/ 

trame m which it is set. (Malvasla seems never innny pictures, we are only occasionally taHF- 

ave seen it, apd equally neglects it.) they are studio copies or even copies of 

8 n ? ht ^ thl " king tb at the Kedles- tain age. The connoisseurship of Guide #1 

ton/Los Angeles Bacchus and Ariadne" is a tils Is extremely tricky and Malvasla 
? B “' If " m f aat ? masterpiece of the laugh- that an enormous number of copies werete*L 

5 ° not onfy Is i a Luciamc treatment of a by the studio nnd that a certain numberoftfatf £ 

classical subject, It also manages to turn Cara- were later touched on by Guido - alNj 

? d T" " whlch m * wel1 1,nve P®PPer contends that Guido did not Mjjf 

Primary purposes, since it was make copies of his own works. He reginb*|; 
if 0 ’ ^ hen Garavagglsm was Naples version of the "Hippomones andM 

was ! street Sn n 'n? ra W °.f " Bacc]ws " which has generally been nccep^»|; 

, i ra ? y traated 1,1 an original, us n copy of the "HlpponwnMjJI 
“BS K «l? diQ 8 f tlhg; Gu . id ° ,s Atnlanta" in the Prado. Tlic National Ojjl 
Guido’*! k S y a , pup ^ by the simple process of cleaning whBt“»^| 

i . by Malvasia as ‘our friend be called workslmn niciures. now 
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Emilio Sayonanzi he too is naturalistically 
treated, but in dazzling sunshine. Pepper is 
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sua ded to paint, and he was ableTc de^nd ^ ^^ Wack-and- told , h« i, wnsacqulTedTomth'a, toil, tii 

higher price? then any painter : had charged taTSTTe K t !?'“ ( p ‘ ates is 5 hown (or said) Brera in 1811. 

before . He was latterly regarded os the most snippets of economic or socioloaical informa- frame in h* V6 ? °f the gllt Stucco Although lists of copies are also recortW^- 

distinguished artist of the school founded . tion are included but in seatchinc for a fnrmn * 1‘ ^® et - (Malvasla seems never innny pictures, we are only occasionally • 

at. Bologna ,lh the 1590s, by the Carracci • . laof iU) ‘hey are studio copies or peoples of 

Academy, which washeld in very high repute one Is reminded ofanother kind of Dr Penoer ' tnn/i^E & gbt in thinking that the Kedles- tain age. Tlieconnoisseurship of Guide 

;not only by collectors and criti4 of Catholic the TexSsoftdrinkwW , Bacchus and Ariadne" U a als l s extremely tricky and Mfllvssia (fjf-. 

Southern Europe, but also by non-Catholic some^ ^fifty ‘hat an enormolis number of copies 

northerners such as Sir Joshua Reynolds, The second chapter is a summary of Guido’s r r ’|„ n | _ 1 a LuciRnjc treatracn t of a by the studio and that a certain numberoftrf ■ - 

Goethe hnd Shelley. For 200 years his reputa- career, which k based onS wcro later touched °« ** 

tion was only just below that of Raphael, and morefully in the Catalogue secrioTo f the b^ok d ^ “ whchmny wel1 1,nve Pepper contends that Guido did notbl^r, 

w England his work continued to be admired In the course of writing the catalogue Pen- Minted ur P° ses « since it was make copies of his own works. He re^*fv 

until Ruskin, in the 1840s, complained about per published a number of valuable articles Bomo nut nff hL^' ? hCn Ca [ aVa 88 lsm wns Naples version of the "Hippomones and#!;, 

the purchase of “two brutal Guidos* for the ;&ainly in the JR L " Bwch ??" which has generally been ac^jfc: 

Nat'orial Gallery. dealt with specific questions. And when read- careful I v armnopH 1 ? 4 ra P a . y treated 1,1 an original, us n copy of the ''HipponwnMjjfc:- 

H Buskin., in'puisutt of what he believed to be iiig "Guido Reni’s Development and Career" 8 r h8; Atnlanta" in the Prado. The National 

. Jn rcbffous art,, .condemned the . one is expected to be familiar with these and Guidn’c k y a . pnpi1 of by the simple process of cleaning whst^lj: 

whole Bolognese school of the seventeenth even to have them by “ “ bur Wcnd be co,,cd workshop pictures, now 

century - although he reserved the most veno- bibliography, month or page referees are ° 1S . P aluraliatlcal, y . several more “originals", but Pepper bwg|j , 

■ mous vials of his vituperation for Domen- omitted). For the Roman years (up to 1614) wrila’ too in Sn! l epper is in 8 to believe that its “Christ and the B$| J 

^^was^oted with gleeful [amusement Guidp is well documented; .for the middle (which he Dlaiisiblv^If w bich Is perhaps the finest of rheM, J^Bv 

' - period (up to the “Pala, della Peste" of 1631) intLdeS ° l6X ?l b also thanastudio work. Although certinn^lfe?-. 

'• aft ® rthat k Kbowri: and the final yeare include a - .Slfe d he Sa T ldea definitely ascribed to Gessl, G? A. 

; until Sir Osbert Sitwell In 1925 good tetuiy picture for whidi'diere isnb’coh- « “ d ' ' Centarini in the studio, he does not att^jfe; 

• dC S. ' differentiate- between their works) tajjjjtl'.;- 

.Tb|s disparagement spfead to Europe, and at chronology is ^general lyaccepihble. but ne^er ••|riaSSe that Guido’s face, he tells us that he has “not 

• ■ in this Ohaptei^ nor anywhere else in the^book^ . Mal ' ^aiidhis follower*" but tepro^b. 

••• " lathere^hya^untoftKesQrtofpersonGuido f 80 In ‘be future. This will profa^ifcl 

•-JSSL orweiit-li^ th» was. There is' nothing about his daily devotion- • ’ a PPP*nt : those who have long 

’ 4 ( «r- mdwwoepitly. to the alexercis^.hisalmostvirgirialhabUsofspee^ book, which carries us very little Wgttfe- 

•: - V.’ : 4i»a:hfe,.bis elegpitf|»dntteg.t»stdAe-ahd /-wrioiis-to ^ the book on. Guidq in the Rtezoll scn»- 

'• : .dependence, so long as ; she lived. - oh his •’ “ ■ ; llie sixteen colour plates tw’gPfjSffB* 

mother ; The compulsive gambling of his .later; other painiiiigs accepted as wtogra^^fe-. 

f ° ! 9 ?V - i954 ^ir &t • ^ nierttioned' (though this is hard top;; the’; ' tra ‘ed, but the plates are often te o Sn ^i l ; 

• t^ b l? Q ™‘ *, j which Jiaye . conelje with his othef trajts) but one Would' like : shepheitfsare^k'^I^?^ ■ d ,! vout ’ ^ . . too dark,' and many of tfaefiUNpafrfS fir* 

: SSwSth 1 t °^°' y irt what ;s°rt/ ofsoefe^: thiSfgamblifig- i. ^ (sudl as that of ‘be^Pala della 

fniKirf’lw h d * ° U -? 1 : Th J? Was i: P 1 ^ ' certaittly It was not in- thl • % Ures does not clearly show the city of fk 

E p b eraian;ga, * b| i,itg ptrdesi’ihatte'Aiigiw.^/^ Joiaep'tt *be evidence of the plague) have of^jjp 

3 ’ *1*1^ .rewweg the pointings ^C-cteJ G»rtfviumRq|i^ i’aclftQ6l.^!EMn v> *opped/There 1$ a Wry 

«£ ii' te*nforwdinl971 by this sort of informatipri, one must look to m4| : \ 8 pictures mentioned in seventeenth’ and ^ j§|. 

’ v ®f s ^' 8 K ■: . eenth^entury inventories 1^^# 

‘ t phe »r P f u has been a one must also look tq Malvasla fer a of his ; be tied to a surviving pictttte, aronP^CT'fo. 

long tirne onjhe-stocks. It was initiated. iq the accoUnt of : Guido'S remarkable^ studio/ whitk L : in; thp jndpxes, whiefart ipaddcniug^® 

h? .. L o’ ' : ; but'ii6ta8 inadequate as one ot fijst 
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Francis Bacon 

Duu'M Ades attd Andrew Forge 
For almost forty years Francis Bacon has been 
regarded as one of the world's greatest living 
painters. His work has always been, and remains, 
highly controversial; his paintings invariably have 
the ability to shock and surprise die spectator. This 
volume is published on the occasion of the major 
retrospective exhibition ofhis work at the Tate 
Gallery (22 May- 18 August 1985). All the works 
p the exhibition, and more besides, arc superbly 
reproduced in full colour. 

With 291 illustrations, 195itieobiirond2l 
fold-outs £30.00 May 


Dante's Inferno 

Tom Phillips 

Described in The Sunday Times is ‘stupendous, 
breathtakingly sumptous', Tom Phillips 1 epic 
production of 139 prints .is illustrations to Ionite's 
Inferno in a limited de-luxe edition took seven years 
to make. Now this impressive work is available to 
a wider audience, faithfully reproduced under the 
artist's supervision and in a manageable for mat. 
complete with the text of Phillips' own translation 
of Dante’s great masterpiece. 

With 139 colour illustrations £23.00 June 


Anglo-Saxon Art 

From the Seventh Century to the Norman 
Conquest 

David M. Wilson 

‘The most enjoyable way to learn about the Anglo- 
Saxons is to look at their art, and one of the best 
ways to do this is to treat yourself to A»tj/c»-5ti.uin 
Art ‘-The Standard 

\ . . beautifully produced and generously 
illustrated and is meant for the layman ami student 
alike. Sir David intends the book to serve as an 
introduction, a synthesis of the present state of 
study, and this it docs admirably’- The 7rin« 
Literary Supplement 

With 285 illustrations, 73 in colour 125.00 


Moholy-Nagy 

Krisztina Passuth 

Laszlo Moholy-Nagy (1895-1946) was one of the 
most versatile artists of the twentieth century. He 
was a painter, graphic artist, designer, 
photographer, film artist, typographer and stage 
designer -as well as a gifted educator and 
organizer. Krisztina Passu th examines in detail the 
various stages ofhis life, from Kassik’s Activist 
circle in Hungary during the First World War 
through to the New Bauhaus founded and directed 
by Moholy-Nagy in Chicago. - 
With 252 illustrations, 44 in colour £ 20.00 April 


Thames 

and 

Hudson 


Edvard Munch 

Painting*, Skotches, Studios 

Ante Uggiitu 

‘A me Eggutn has written what I'm sure will 
become the standard account of Munch’s life and 
work’ - The Guardian 

The author of this lavishly illustrated book is chief 
curator of the Munch Museum in Oslo. He has had 
special access ro Munch’s estate, private papers am! 
entire collection of over l,61K>works, making this 
a truly revelatory exploration of the life and work 
of the Norwegian fixpressionist painter. 

With 450 illustrations, 1 70 in colour £24.00 


Studies in 
Impressionism 

John Kewald 

John Rcwald is highly respected for his books on 
the history oflmprcssionism and Post- 
Impressionism. His articles, however, published 
Over a period of fifty years, arc scattered in 
periodicals and sonic have never been translated 
from the French. Assembled here, they include 
essays on Renoir, Degas, Pissarro, Manet and 
Monet, four studies oil Cezanne and a brilliant 
examination of the Impressionist brush-stroke. A 
companion volume, Studies In Post-Impressionism, 
will be published in Autumn 1985. 

With 120 illustrations, 8 in colour £24.00 June 


Matisse 

Pierre Schneider 

‘As well as being perceptive and literate the book is 
also entertaining, as compilations so encyclopaedic 
rarely arc. Within its critical limits it is the single 
£>ook on Matisse in the 40 years since Barr that is 
quite indispensable. It is entirely beautiful - an 
enchantment from (almost) the first page to the 
last’- Lawrence Cowing, The Times 
'It will be read as long as people are interested in 
Matisse- which is to say (Ictus hope) forever- 
John Russell, The New Pork Times Book Review 
With 930 illustrations, 220 In colour £75.00 


The Painting of 
Modern Life 

Paris In the Art of Manot and hi* Followers 

r. J. Clark 

The Paris of the 1860s and 1870s was a brand-new 
city, inhabited by a new kind of public -neither 
working class nor bourgeois- who went boating 
at Argvnu-uil and flocked to the bars and 
nightclubs. Professor Clark, author of T'lir 
Abjidme Borirjjcoij and Image of the People, here 
argues that Modem art emerged from the attempts 
ofpaiqtcrs such as Manet, Degas and Seurat to 
represent this new city and those vyho lived in it. 
■Remarkable and profound ly inforqiativc- 
Francis Haskell " 

With 149 illustrations, 30 in colour £18.00 April 


The British Landscape 
I920-I9S0 

Itmjejfrey 

TheGarden of England, Cottle in Dorset, September 
Hop-picking, Spring on the Hillside, Train 
Landscape . , . An evocative visual tour ot Britain, 
encompassing the farming scene, the manmade 
landscape, survivals from ancient times, the 
romantic and the intimate- as seen through the • 
Work ofspeh artists and illustrators as Davidjoncs 
and Paul Nash, Gilbert and Stanley Spencer, 
Frances Hddgkins, Graham Sutherland and 

McKnightKauffcr-somcofthe greatest painters 
and illustrators that we haveknown. " 

With 150 illustrations, 50 in colour £ 12.95 . 


The Golden Age: Dutch 
Painters of the 
Seventeenth Century 

Bob Hadk 

‘Surveys the whole range of patronage and subject 
matter, then turns to the centres of painting, the 
social history, the nationhood and finally its , 
posterity; it is more like a library than a book, 
magnificently produced with well above a 
thousand plates’- T/ieSiuirfiiy Telegraph 
'Will give both amateur and professional the fullest 
account of Dutch art at this time' - London Revieiv 
. of Books 

An exhaustive study, by theDircetorofthc 
• 'Amsterdam Historical Museum. 

. With 1117 illustrations, 74 in colour £40.00 


David Hockney 
Cameraworks 

Introduction hy Laurretite IVeschler 

’The outstanding photographic book of 1984’ - 

The Sunday Telegraph 

A dazzling display of the results of Hockney's 
latest and most exciting creative project. Using the 
camera as a tool, Hockney recently she' thousands 
of pictures, which resulted in more than 350 
photocollages varying from intimate ‘sketches’ to 
dizzying panoramas containing myriad details, 
Exuberant, exploding with colour and totally 
original, Hockney’s Cameraworks have become, 
in effect, a new art form. 

With 1 76 illustrations, 104 in colour £35.00 


The first two volumes in Thames and H udsoii s 
ncwscries of indispensable bookson the arts 

The Thames and Hudson 
bietlonai’y of AH? Terms 

i Edivard Litrie-Smith .. . ; . . ''ui-- 

' Over j2ci(K) Entries clarify terms used in the vocabularies 
. . bfalTthc visual arts. Witli375 illustrations £9. 50 • 

The Thame* and Hudson 
bictioriapy of Apt and 
Artists' "' ; 

Consulting fzditor tferlvrj Read i 

Revised Edition Nlk'os Stangos . . .. . , • ' 

Ar • #• •• ’V.' L-itniUM crc mmtinffS. 


The Museum 
ofNodepn Art, 
NewYoirk 

TheHlitoryandtheCollettlon . 

■ ‘Froin Cdzaiinc to Sandro Chia. froin Roger , 
Fenton' to Joel Stern fcld, front Georges Mclies to. 
Robert Altman, the survey|ofcjich art form arc ; 

. exhaustive, the selection impeccable’ -Art and 
Artists . 

The first and finest of its kind. New York's 
Museum of Modern Art set the standard for all . 
subsequent museums of twentieth-century art. ' 
This selection offers; for the first tinfc outside the 
Museum i)scir, a balanced view of its great works, 
i With 1070 illustrations, 319 in colour £40.00, • 

. • .V'.' : 


WienepWePkstatte: 
Design in Vienna 
1903-1932 

Werner J, Schwriger 
' Introduction by W. G. Fischer 
‘An admirable, virtually shopper's guide to the 

• sell ehies and products associated with the Vienna 
Workshop, that hive of enlightened design 
activity' - The Observer 

'Beautiful, definitive and scholarly ... a delight 
and an invaluable source of reference’ - The World 

' 6f Interiors . 

This magnificently illustrated study is the first 

• published history of Wiener Wcrkstattc; it-vvill 
remain the definitive account of a great venture iii 
twenticth-Cpntury design. 

With 7QQ 194 in colour £38,00 ' ■ 
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R. S. Short 

ROBERT L. HERBERT, ELEANOR S. AFTER and 
ELISE K. KENNEY (Editors) 

The Sod6f£ Anonyme and (he Dreler Bequest at 
Yale University: A catalogue raison n£ 

791pp. Yale University Press. £95. u- 
030003040] 

With this magisterial catalogue raisonnt, Yale 
University has made ample amends for its less 
than enthusiastic acceptance, forty-four years 
ago, of one of the greatest private gifts of art 
in this century. It is much more than a hand- 
somely illustrated inventory. Its entries for- 
over a thousand items from the collection of 
the Soctetd Anonyme and the Dreier Bequest 
contain interpretative essays, bibliographies 
and comprehensive exhibition histories. And 
through Robert L. Herbert’s and his co- 
editors' meticulous reconstruction of the form- 
ing of these collections emerges a fascinating 
case history of art mania. 

"Soeiffd Anonyme” was a misnomer but an 
instructive one. For most of its thirty years’ 
existence, it was a front for the artistic evangel- 
ism of one extraordinary and very un-self- 
effacing individual, Katherine Sophie Dreier. 

Its mission - her mission - was to exhibit, pub- 
lish and promote the modern spirit in art. Her 
German immigrant father had made a substan- 
tial fortune in the iron import -export business 
.and Miss Dreier put her share of this (as well as 
the same ferocious energy that her three elder 
sisters put into the causes of women's suffrage 
and labour reform) Into her campaign for art. 
From its foundation in 1920, the Soddtd 
Anonyme was full of piquant Dadaist contra- 
dictions. Man Ray's mischievous title made it 
out to be a hard-nosed collective enterprise, an 
implication abetted by the New York com- 
panies' register, which added the redundant 
suffix “Inc". According to Aline Saarinen in 
The Proud Possessors (1958), Miss Dreier, 
laughing heartily, would say, “Since ‘Socidtfi 
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Drawings from Venice 

G. Rom a n el I i & T. Pignatti 

Drawing has traditionally had an 
important place in Venetian art and this 
selection of over 100 drawings from the 
Museo Correr includes the work of 
some of the most celebrated artists to 
work in Venice or for Venetian patron s- 
such as Dflrer, Tiepolo, Guardi, and 
Can'ova. . 

Published in association with the 
Drawi ng Center, New Yo rk. 

160pp 16 pp, colour, over 120 h/w jllusts 

240.x I90mm£ 12.95 


■ Watteau ... ,j . 

Marianne Roland Michel 

: • The important new study of Wat teau- s' 

. lifeandirL - - . - ' , . : 4 . ! • ••■’ 

‘Tuil of valuable new idtos ahd will be 
. welc^med by all lovers of 18 ih ccntury 

V' arf’.Nicnolb Penny Sunday, Tfortr’ ‘ 

; S20pp48pp colour, 334 Ww jllusts . 

; • . S50 x 240mm jE29.fe • : ,■} ; • - : . 

: , ‘ Cambridge Architecture "■ " . . 

J ^jm;Rawle : ' : : • .- ; 5 / ■ 

- • : •' ■•'[.:• Theifibtl complete survey of the ’• ’ ' 
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Anonyme* is also French for ‘Incorporated’, 
and we incorporated, we became ‘Incorpo- 
rated Incorporated’.” 

Here, as she often did, she was affecting the 
royal “we". On her own, she made the com- 
pany’s policy, ran its programme and footed 
the bills: public indifference and infinitesimal 
membership only spurred her on. Like the title 
of the Paris Dada review. Literature, which 
the same year was publishing Breton’s and 
Soupault's experiments in automatic writing, 
the Socidt6 Anonyme was baptised in a spirit of 
“antiphrasis”. Its letterhead featured the pro- 
file of a laughing ass, devised by a third co- 
founder, Marcel Duchamp; nothing could 
have been more out of tune with the high 
seriousness and proselytizing zeal of Miss 
Dreier. 

But one assumption implicit in the choice of 
a French name for a New York venture which 
was unproblematic was the frank acknowledg- 
ment of the primacy of Europe in contempor- 
ary art. Between the wars, Man Ray’s label 
was, in this sense at least, a very apt one for a 
campaign to awaken benighted and materialis- 
tic America from its provincialism and to edu- 
cate it in the spiritual values represented by the ■ 
European avant-garde. Significantly, the dis- 
solution of the Soctetfi Anonyme in 1950 coin- 
cided with the passing of avant-garde hege- 
mony from Europe to the New York School of 
Abstract Expressionists. 

Between the Armory Show in 1913 and the 
founding of the Museum of Modern Art in 
1929. Dreier championed the cause of modern- 
ism in the United States almost single-handed. 

Tn the early 1920s, she mounted thirty-five ex- 
hibitions at the Society's little gallery at 19 East 
47th Street, including the first one-man shows 
of Archipenko, Kandinsky, Klee. Uger and 
Stella. She travelled all over Europe ferreting 
out artists, borrowing their work and exploit- 
ing the power of the dollar against devalued 
European currencies to buy art cheaply. At 
home, she was an indefatigable lecturer on 
behalf of the cause, never diffident about 
volunteering her services if invitations did not 
come unsolicited. Her greatest initiative was 
the Brooklyn Museum exhibition of Modem 
Art in 1926 for which she brought together 300 
works by artists from nineteen countries and 
which was a worthy successor to the Armory 
Show. Designed to represent up-to-the-minute 
developments in art since Cubism, the Brook- 
lyn show also defined the range of Dreier’s 
personal enthusiasms: .Constructivism, Dada,, 

, *?• the Bauhaus > Expressionism and 
selected Surrealists such as Arp and Ernst. 
Work shown at this exhibition became the core 


of the collections eventually given to Yale. 

The story of Yale’s acquisition of this trea- 
sure, amounting in the end to over a thousand 
works from the heroic period of non-figurative 
art. is a tangled one, not least because of the 
perennial confusions between Dreier. the in- 
dividual, and her so-called company. In the 
course of spreading the gospel of modernism, 
and more by accident than design, Dreier 
accumulated two large collections, one in her 
own name and one in that of the company, 
which were virtually indistinguishable because 
both were chosen by her and bought with her 
money. When her fortune was reduced by the 
Depression, Dreier was unable to realize her 
ambition to turn her home at West Redding, . 
Connecticut, into a permanent museum. In 
1941, she donated what was deemed to be the 
Soctetg’s collection to Yale . After the war, she 
and Duchamp cajoled their now well-estab- 
lished artist friends into giving more works to 
the Yale collection in order to fill gaps and 
make it truly representative of its period, prior 
to publishing their original catalogue and wind- 
ing up the Socifitf in 1950. Because, earlier, 
Yale had been unwilling to stump up funds for 
her “Country Museum”, Dreier’s private col- 
lection was dispersed after her death in 1952: 
Duchamp's “Large Glass" went to Phi- 
ladelphia, Braque’s “Music" to the Phillips 
Memorial Collection, Brancusi’s “Leda” to 
Chicago and important pieces by Klee, L£ger 
and El Lissitsky, among others, to the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Only a part (some 300 works), on the in- 
structions of Dreier and of Duchamp as her 
executor, went to join the existing holdings at 
Yale. It is a minor tragedy that her unrivalled 
personal achievement as a collector - only 
MOMA and the Solomon Guggenheim stand 
comparison - should be thus lost to history. 
Nevertheless, the combined Yale collections 
represent a unique compendium of modem 
art. There are some masterpieces: Dreier 
thought of herself as an artist first of all and 
showed a flair forgootf art that led her to single 
out Duchamp in 1917, Ernst in 1919, Schwit- 
ters in 1920, El Lissitsky and Klee in 1922. 
There are also the large number of works by 
minor or obscure artists which reflect her cru- 
sading purposes. Her Socidti was not origin- 
ally intended for accumulating and conserving 
great art like a museum, but for circulating to as 
wide a public as possible what she termed “the 
decided expression of today by serious, think- 
ing people". So she botight “teaching plc- 
tures”, she bought to help out Impoverished 
young unknowns, and often the character of 
the artist was more important to her than the 


Opaque intentions 


Frank Whitford 

CARLA SCHULZ- HOFFMANNand JUDITH 
WEISS (Editors) ' 

Max Beckmann; Retrospective 
482pp, with black-and-white andcolour 
illustrations. W. W. Norton. £39.95, 
0393019373 

Max Beckmann’s work was first seen in Lon- 
don in- 1938, when a politically rather than artis- 
tically inspired exhibition of twentieth-century 
German art was held qt the Ndw Burlington 
-Galleries following the 1937 Munich Entaflete'. 
■ Kuitsl Aifsstcllutig, Most of the London critics' 
reactions - were -: unehthuslastic : and although 
Beckmhnn was" accorded the honour of a re- 
production of' the centre -piece of .h'is ; triptych' 
“The Temptation” on the cover of the TLS 
. (July 23', 1938) he Was: treated less well else- 
where. In the August issue of Apollo he was 
accused o flawing “pai nter-li ke" qualities: his : 

• “Iprge, colourless ‘Genoa’ would be all right as ; 

• a Woodcut on a small scale; it has nothing to say ' 
in paint?. The Tate’ Gallery 1964 Beckmann 

r. fptratpsetive met with a shade We eritim- 
1 Sifcm but it was a farther sixteen years, with 
... the- exhibition’ of his Jriptychs : at the 
Whitechapel Gallery in 1980, before: his work i 
Was received warmly in Britain. Today Beck-: i 
mannVqame- is often, mentioned ih the same ’ . 
! br eath as that; of Picasso 'and ( his presence is : 
^We^lUnptalwaysbepeficiallrilhe painting'! 


Until the publication of this huge book (pro- 
duced as the catalogue to the major retrospec- 
tive marking the 100th anniversary of Beck- 
mann's birth, which recently finished a year's 
nin in Germany and America) there was little 
of merit available in English on the life and 
work of An artist whose personality is as diffi- 
cult to understand as his work is to interpret. 
Most previous studies (in German as well as in 
English) blunt any spontaneous response to 
Beckmann’s painting by engaging in tortuous 
critical interpretation of his subject-matter and 
avoiding the most obvious questions. -Unlike 
such contemporaries as George , Groszy who 
also employed figuration, but made their in- 
tentions: transparently clear, ills the opacity of 
Beckmann’s aims which . gives -power to his 
work: attempts to clarify the meaning of his 
ambiguous imagery only diminish its impact. 
.The first of the thirteen essays in this book 
. rBars, Fetters and Masks", by Carla Schulle- 
; Hoffman) admiti td;the inforpretativei di’ffl- 
1 5 u,ty and d f vbtes thirty page? to an unwitting 
demonstration, of the. probleijis involved. 
Much more Satisfactory are the essays which 
. Tentain arichpj-ed to biographical foots, to. foch- 
nlcal' details aud to subjects which rectir in 
Beckmann;?; work, Charles Haxthau?en‘i 
examination of the artist’s experiencd^ih,the‘ 
Rr$t World War, and Sarah OlBneh-Twdfaig^ 
discussion; of the- way fo which Beckraann 
treats the city in his paintings end prints] assist 
ap undensfond ing nor only gfthfe artf?t’s de- 

Vflloliillfirt Phl'lKftlirt fif OiinAoM'iiUU'f ilia naCl'iLl' 


; «^ep^r(me tit?' of mo?t of bur art schools, ; l " ' 
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quality of his work. 

To the art historian much of the valn^.L, 
splendid catnlogue will lie i„ lhe resi ^ 
exhaustive research that has gone into ! 
tries on these lesser lights. Nopaln^^ ! 
have been spared ia its preparation byT? ' 
voted team of editors. And yet mimi.i 7* ' 
the weight of scholarship Is^emStoS ' 
suppress the sense of human comedy anS 
ludicrousness always so near the surface j, ^ ' 
affairs of the Society Anonyme * 5 

A leitmotif throughout is the bizamiJ 
long-standing relationship between Dreier and 1 
Duchamp, her confidant and adviser Note I 
people could appear less suitably matched than 1 
the formidably earnest and overbearinB ! 
Dreier. who on occasion claimed to be tb ! ' 
reincarnation of Frederick Barbarossa, andtb • 
suave, Gallic Dadaist. The patron who - 
later acquired many of Duchamp's works had i 
initially blackballed his notorious "Fountain’ 1 
when he submitted it in 1917 for the first show 
of the Society of Independent Artists; she ex- ■ 
plained that she found "nothing pertaining to 
originality in it”. In her unflaggingly exalted 
vision, expressed in language littered with 
vague abstractions and capital lettere, an artht 
was a kind of secular priest in touch with the i 
“Finer Forces” who interceded between ordin- \ 
ary mortals and higher spirituality. Duchamp, ! 
on his side, never hid from her his disenchant » 
ment with the whole art game, which he said ' 
•was played by artists who were fakes, sin- , 
rounded by critics and dealers who were : 
crooks. 

To often hilarious effect, the new inventory ; 
includes among its entries both Duchamp’s , 
witty and allusive drafts for the original 1950 5 
catalogue and the heavy-footed versions tbit 1 
were actually printed after receiving a bowd- 
lerizing editorial treatment by Dreier. Ia the 
1930s, she had hoped that Duchamp would ! 
come to share her passion for “the great un- 
known force” of electricity, and tried to in- : . 
terest the inventor of the Rotoreliefs in 
Thomas Wilfred’s “Gavilux”, an electric organ . 
which produced patterns of colour synchro- : 
nized with music. Duchamp’s knowledge of art 
and his familiarity with so many European 
artists made him indispensable to her. In re- ■ 
turn for her patronage and thinly disguised - 
gifts of money , he gave her a back-handed kind ■ 
of moral support, performed many services la 
Paris, and maintained a marvellous forbear- . 
ance towards her foibles. Her doggedness and ! 
organizing talents complemented his Irony and j 
effervescence. And no doubt, beneath all this | ■ 
lay, on her part, an undeclared and unreef pro- i. ■ 
ented love. 


third of the book, but it is the extensive cala- ■: 
logue entries, the full biographical outline and f 
the scholarly apparatus which will prove most 
valuable to the English reader. All of the 132 ■ 
oil paintings shown in the exhibition are repro- V 
duced in adequate colour, as ore many of the j 
watercolours. All the drawings and prints are-, i 
also illustrated. This is more than the best book 
on Beckmann available in English: it is an tor- 
valuable scholarly tool and likely to remain the- - \ 
standard monograph for several years. - j 

" 1 1 ■ ’ ■ 1 ■ ' ■ ~ • K 

The majority of the entries in ttie The Thames ■ ■ f 
and Hudson Dictionary of £rt and Artist*. 
(352pp, with 376 black-and-white i Jlustrations. • 

0 500-23402 7) were originally vfritteh Tor the ■ 
Encyclopaedia of the Arts, which was published; 
in 1966, under the editorship of Sir Herbert 
■ R6pd. They have , however, now been revised/ 
expanded and up-dated, 'and aiiarge number 0 * ■ 

. new ones haye beeb added, The 2,533 entries i . 

; are not ohly concerned Mlh individual artists; 
iii addition to, dealing wit^ more general : ’ 
tlOns of historical styles and movemehtsinthe t ; 
arts; the book also’ 'discusses techniques, 1 

• •, rfols and terms, as well ps : wrlterS whose ideas' : 
Vfofluenced the; work of artists.! added fea^- 

- ! ture ofthe book.is the ihcJuslpn of material cto | 

;• cultures outside the'Wdstefn world.Tts co®* - . j 
panlon volume. The Thames and Hudson Die* { 
tlon&ry of Art Terths written by Edward J 

Smith (208pp, with 375 bpaok-and-white 
j trations,. 0 500 23389 6) rontain? 2^,174 entries , i 
which define explain' fornjsfoqm painting. ' :. j 

• • • iphotcgr^phy^ 

I V • 1 ' '"'I-, . 1' 
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The world their oyster 


PavitfFreedberg 


BOBHAAK . Ill 

The Golden Age: Dutch painters of the w 

seventeenth century 

536pp, with 1 ,1 17 illustrations . Thames and ^ 

Hudson. £40. S{ 

0500234078 si 

CHRISTOPHER DROWN b 

Scenes of Everyday Life: Dutch genre painting © 

of the seventeenth century n 

240pp Faber. £25. [J 

0571133312 £ 

Of all the telling images in Bob Haak’s richly c 
illustrated book, few could be more so than c 
Pieter Saen redam’s painting of 1660 of the c 
“Interior of St Bavo’s in Haarlem" (now in 1 
Worcester, Massachusetts). Instead of the t 
claustrophobic interiors of earlier church pain- ( 

ters, Saenredam has here so manipulated the i 
rule’s of perspective as to open out the nave of 1 
the church, reduce the extent of the vaulting, i 

and show as much of its massive walls as poss- ! 
ible; and what walls! Aside from two heraldic ' 
blazons, not a single picture adorns their flak- 
ing but still brilliant whitewash. Thus we are 
reminded of the first paradox of seventeenth- 
century Dutch painting. Until the very begin- 
ning of the period that is the subject of this . 
book, church walls would have been covered 
with images; by 1600 they are all but complete; 
ly bare. Until the beginning of the period, the 
largest single demand for pictures came from 
the church; by mid-century, as a result of ico- 
noclasm and Protestant antipathy to religious 
imagery, it provided only the slightest of mar- 
kets. Yet few societies can have produced such 
an extraordinary abundance and variety of 
painted images of all kinds, or expended such 
care in their making, as the Dutch Republic in ■ 
the seventeenth century. 

The very fact of Saenredam’s painting re- 
inforces this paradox. Of all things to repre- 
sent, he has made a picture of surfaces that 
were traditionally covered with pictures but 
are now deprived of them; and he has por- 
trayed these surfaces with an artistry that is 
grave, loving and meticulous, right down to 
every chip on the walls and floors. But It may 
not be a paradox after all: perhaps the dis- 
appearance of one market necessitated the 
rapid appearance of another, especially in a 
rising economy; perhaps Protestant hostility to 
religious imagery provided ideal scope for Cal- 
.vin’s allowance for the representation of all 
that which the eyes were capable of seeing (as 
opposed to that which, like God, they could 
not see). It is as if the society which now 
emerges acknowledges that it can no longer 
paint the old kinds of pictures, and so, im- 
mediately, with breathtaking inventiveness, 
sets out to paint new kinds; and while not 
relinquishing some of the more viable tradi- 
tional forms, turns to itself - to its landscapes, 
its people, its occupations, its folklore and 
humour - for every conceivable new subject. 

These are complex issues, capable of much 
refinement, but the materials for understand- 
ing them are now profusely to hand in Haak’s 
massive survey. Over 1,000 paintings (and a 
few relevant prints) are well reproduced; and 
they are accompanied by a text that bears 
ample witness to the immense scope of. its au- 
thor’s awareness of old sources and new com- 
mentaries. In almost every sense it is a worthy 
successor to W. Martin’s two volume survey, 
first published in 1936 and never translated 
into English; and it Is vastly richer both in its 
Illustrations and in the range of its knowledge, 

• Martin’s book still seems dear in the orga- 
nization of it? material: he simply devoted one 
volume. tQ Pirans Hals and his Time and the next 
to Rembrandt and his Tim e - Haak , on the other 
band, jias much prefatory and supplementary 
. material before dividing his book into three 
distinct chronological sections, each in turn 
. ; subdivided by towns and genre?. The result is 
that it becomes difficult to grasp the Continuity 
bf siiigle oeuvres - &nd single strains. But this 
" ^ay ^ no bad thing; indeed, it will probably 
please thbse hostUe to the prevailing bio- 
graphical obsessions of art history. 

■f 'JVhitfe the treatment of many artists is neces- 
• forlly skimpy, and while there are undoubted 
. (o^gueiws, jxM hard to Imagine a better com- 
pendium/. Some qjay-be startled- by* occasional 
• .• : sqcb as tifore which too easily equate 


prints with comic strips, or translate “verkeer- sis 
den yver” (“mistaken zeal”) as “traffic jam"; Pa 
and it will no longer do to draw the gross para- to 
llel between photography on the one hand and els 
what is called Dutch realism on the other - as in "n 
the jarringly misguided reflection that 

the invention of photography has accustomed us to ^ 
seeing “real" pictures of what is going on, however th 
subjective these photographs may in fact ge 
be ... . The realistic tendencies of seventeenth- dc 
century Dutch art were very strong, but they should ^ 
never be judged by the standards of photographic c y 
realism. They offered much greater possibilities and 
were therefore actually richer. “ 

But such shortcomings are more than ade- - (l 
quately compensated for by the dazzling array SE 
of illustrations and the impressive knowledge u 
of the sources. Simply to compare Lambert ^ 
Doomer’s picture given over to nothing more 
than a huge “Thistle, Pumpkin and Goat” with t] 
Otto Marseus van Schrieck’s wonderfully thor- a 
ny “Burdock Bush with Butterflies" in the w 
Radischev Art Museum in Saratov, or to con- ^ 
sider Caesar van Everdingen’s “Diogenes ^ 
Searching for an Honest Man" amid what must Q 
be identifiable portraits of a Haarlem family, is n 
to understand, at a glance, some of the main x 
impulses behind Dutch picture production in 
the seventeenth century. To be reminded of [ 
passages like the one in which the painter and ( 
-theorist Gerard de Lairesse confesses that in- j 
itially he felt a special attraction to Rembrandt, f 

"but that as soon as I began to appreciate the | 
infallible rules [of the new classicizing forms of ( 
art], I felt obliged to retract my error" is to , 
grasp one of the main reasons for the move- 
ment away not only from Rembrandt but also 
from just those forms which we now loosely 
regard as characteristically Dutch; and to read 
the altogether apt quotations that illuminate 
two frequent subjects - windmills and mussels 
- is to face one of the most crucial and difficult 
issues in the field. 

Beside the reproduction of a "portrait" of a 
windmill attributed to Jan van Kessel, Haak 
translates a passage from the great drainer of 
lakes and marshes, Jan Leeghwater (literally 
“Empty-water”), in which Leeghwater draws 
an explicit parallel between the action of the 
sails and the actions of God: "The mill stands 
still as long as the wind does not blow / But 
when the wind rises the sails begin to go. / And 
the mills grind everything high and low/ So it is 
between God and the Man who knows him not: 

/ God’s wrath tarries a while, as if He hath 
forgot / Then he punishes by crushing sin, as 
sinners very well know." And Haak rightly 
reflects that if we did not have lhe verses 
accompanying a print of a Zeeland mussel- 
seller after Adriaen van de Venne, we should 
never dream of the explanation: “Do as the 
mussels do and stay in your shell, / Be happy 
indoors but don’t go beyond yourself; / For if 
you keep to your house long and well, / You 
remain inviolable, fresh and white." 

Now there are plenty of windmills and mus- 
sels and oysters (an even more widespread sex- 
ual symbol) in Dutch painting, but do passages 
like these (and there are many more) mean 
that every time we encounter such objects in 
i the pictures we are to assume that this is the 
; way in which they would have been read? Or 

l that this is the way in which the painter in- 

■ tended them to be read? These are the complex 

. : questions that lie at the Wart of our under- 
. standing of a large proportion of seventeenth- 
, century Dutch painting. Haak, unfortunately, 
fudges the Issue. He seems to veer one way 
1 when he comments - perhaps too briskly r- that 
s “windmills were such a common sight in the 
seventeenth century that one could hardly 
1- ha ve been painted for its. picturesqueness , 
a and then the other, with the rhetorical ^But 
t was Jacob van Ruisdael thinking of the mills of 
r the Gods (or the Mill of God) when he painted 
J his magnificent Mill at Wijk bij Duurslede abr 

' J0557* • r ■ 

n When Eugfene Fromentln wrote. LeS Maftres 
& d’ autrefois in 1876, Dutch landscapes were re : 

v garded as having been painted for Lhofr own 
l Skc. because they were; Bimply, beautiful or 
v picturesque; and for him foe great variety of 
l gutehVenre painting? .(called “Figure Paint. 

inas” by Haak for good but slightly ntisleadmg 

.LXwert direct reflations . of tecUty. 

S ' Thev W bre an index of the democracy of a 
t soriety which chose to reprint, itt classes. 
*1 actions and; occupations exactly ps they were; 
t ah**® g rcat achievement of patch art con- 


sisted exactly in its wide-ranging realism. b 
Paintings were made to approximate as closely p 
to life as possible. Even Martin in 1936 de- \ 
dared categorically that genre paintings were fc 
“no more than depictions of daily life". v 

But the great achievement of the study of a 
Dutch art in the last twenty-five years has been 1 
the recovery of the fact that the “realistic" I 
genre pictures are indeed more than merely ( 
depictions of daily life. They were, of course, J 
that too, but it has now become abundantly 1 
clear that such paintings are to be taken as I 
symbolizing (at the strongest level) or connot- i 
ing (at the weakest) the power of God , mortal- 
ity, the transience of earthly life, and as mes- 
sages which range from the mildly moralizing 
to the firmly didactic. How explicit the symbo- 
lizing process was intended to be, how articu- 
late these messages indeed were, is a much 
thornier matter; but no one who has more than 
a passing acquaintance with Dutch literature or 
with the kinds of images used in illustrated 
books (above all emblem books) could now 
deny how pervasive was the habit of investing 
ordinary objects and familiar scenes with 
meanings that go beyond their surface and out- 
ward appearance. 

To a certain extent this discovery - or rather 
recovery - was anticipated by the somcwhnt 
overstated chapter in Panofsky ’s great book on 
fifteenth-century Netherlandish painting en- 
titled Spiritualia sub melaphoris corpora lium, 
but it was left to a group of young Dutch schol- 
ars to remind modern beholders of the import- 
ance of a pervasively metaphoric mode for the 
perception and understanding of Dutch art. 
From the later 1950s on, Jan Emmens provided 
the evidence from his vast knowledge of seven- 
teenth-century writings about art; from the 
mid-1960s Eddy de Jongh published an ex- 
traordinary array of material - above all from 
emblem books and vernacular literature - that 
confirmed the unreliability of taking Dutch 
pictures at surface value alone; while it was left 
to Hessel Miedema, in liis massively re- 
searched studies and editions of Dutch writers 
on art and their soutccs, to make sense of the 
apparently tenuous connections between 
theory and painting. Christopher Brown’s 
1 Scenes of Everyday Life provides an engaging 
survey in English of the implications of their 
^ discoveries — above all de Jongh r s — , for the 
study of Dutch genre painting. 

Occasionally it lapses Into soclologizing and 
1 weak anthropology, and it refrains from a full 
appraisal of the consequences of what i s broad- 
ly called realistic representation ; but it remains 
i a sensible summary of some of the more excit- 

ing recent art-historical Investigations. 

1 The major difficulty with the findings of 
Emmens, de Jongh and Miedema (a difficulty 
which, for all their awareness of its depth , they 
■ could not enti rely avoid themselves) is that it is 
1 not easy to assess the multiplicity of levels - 
conscious and unconscious - in which these 
pictures were read. De Jongh’s epigones have - 
too easily regarded them as purely symbolic. 

1 Not every object within Dutch paintings need 
1 be interpreted in terms ofthe gloss given to its 
1 equivalent representation in foe emblem 


books. Not every footwarmer is to be inter- 
preted in terms of the footwarmer in Roemer 
Visscher’s "Sinncpnppen" of 1614, not every 
bridle is an emblem of restraint (though many 
were indeed just that), not every open birdcage 
n symbol of lost virginity. To maintain, as 
Brown does, that the two children in 
Nctschcr’s painting of “A Lady Teaching a 
Child to Read” in the National Gallery u stand 
for industry and idleness” (my italics) is to fail 
to understand a whole variety of the possibili- 
ties of meaning, even though the picture un- 
doubtedly carries specific meanings too. 
Haak's discussion of the problem of realism 
and symbolism, on the other hand, is based on 
two rather simplistic confusions: sometimes he 
sees the pictures explicitly as double entendres'. 
on other occasions he regards their symbolic 
meaning as secondary. Thus on one page we 
read that “the tendency to give simple objects 
or situations a second symbolic meaning was 
deeply rooted", when of course such meanings 
could in no reasonably analytic sense be called 
secondary; while in the pages in which he equ- 
ates the pictures with double entendres, he is 
himself claiming that “the lapse of centuries 
makes it difficult for ns today to play the excit- 
ing seventeenth century game of search the 
double meanings that lie behind many paint- 
ings". Latter-day art historians may well find 
the discovery of parallels between a painting 
and a specific emblem exciting; but seven- 
teenth-century responses can hardly be re- 
duced to the level of game-playing - for all the 
wit and humour that may well have been part 
of perception and interpretation. To suggest 
otherwise is to imply a laboriousness of mental 
process that may well characterize modem in- 
terpretations, but was, for the most part, vastly 
reduced (or entirely absent) in the seventeenth 
century. 

For all these caveats, and for all the lack of 
bold argument in Haak’s book, it is surely a 
better guide to the period than the new school 
of revisionist historians of Dutch art, who 
claim to talk about images and circumstances, 
but do not; who pretend to characterize all of 
Dutch art when they virtually omit genres like 
the pasto ral (in particular) and history painting 
I (in general); who proclaim that we “appreci- 
■ ate” Dutch art better when we cast aside 
notional Italian preoccupations with Italian art 
ahd theory; and who maintain that wehavelbeen 
ignoring attention .to surface at the expense of 
seeking the moralizing components and sym- 
bolic elements of these pictures. A meticulous 
and highly crafted attention to the visual 
appearance of the surfaces of bodies is indeed 
one of the chief glories of Dutch paintingof the 
seventeenth century, but to deprive these pic- 
tures of the additional. meanings which con- 
temporary painters and beholders invested in 
them is to fly in the face of history. The power- 
fully descriptive impulse behind much of 
Dutch art could hardly emerge more dearly 
than from the pages of Bob Haak’s book, but 
so do the possibilities of meaning that remind 
1 us of the Infinite resources, both intellectual 
s and visual, of an art that has been well re- 
i claimed. 
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LeSacdeRame, 1527: Du premier mani£risme 

h la contre-r6forme 
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This bold and teasing book first appeared, in 
1983, in an American translation calculated to 
put teeth on edge. Now we have "oeuvres 
d‘art" instead of “artworks" and (in a quota- 
tion) “un Ailemand a plants le fer de la lance 
qui a frappfi le Christ sur une pique" instead of 
“a German stuck the lance that struck Christ 
on a pick”. We also have “une individualisa- 
tion de la puissance en cause" instead of "an 
individuation of the indicted power". The au- 
thor's own language, correct proof-reading, 
footnotes at the bottom of the page: these 
more than compensate for the reductio in 
the number of illustrations from 115 to 79. 
And Andr£ Chastel has included (pages 
123 and 128, and figures 38 and 39) reference to 
the Farnesina graffiti which were published in 
1981. New, too, is the subtitle, which confirms 
that this is a book for the art historian rather 
than for students of metualiids or of political 
and military events, and that its place in the 
library is not next to Judith Hook's excellent 
The Sack of Rome, which Chastel uses and 
praises, but to, say, Sydney Freedberg's 
Painting in Italy 1500-1600, which is similarly 
endorsed. 

For ChastePs boldness lies in his conviction 
that catastrophe can be explained in such a way 
as to make it responsible for the nature and 
diffusion of artistic style. “Avant, pendant, 
aprfis une grande tragddie collective, il se dfi- 
gage, eomme les vagues de chaleur suffocante 
dans un incendie, des bouffes irrepressible de 
rimaginaire." Le Sac de Rome is a vast com- 
ment on Sebastiano del Piombo's (by no means 
self-explanatory) remark that it still didn*t 
seem to him that he was the same Bastiana as 
before the Sack ("Ancora non mi par esser 
quelloBastianoche ioera inantiel Sacco"). And 
it .tenfold because a socio-p&ychologjcal ex- ■ 
planation is proposed - with many delicate 
cautions - to explain artistic expression not 
. during a time of natural, impersonal and recur- 
ring calamity, like the Black Death, but follow- . 
ing a man-made one which affected a single city 
from May 6, 1527, to February 2, 1528. 

Of course, that city was Rome, both caput 
mundl and (Aretino*s preferred phrase) coda 


mimdi, at a time of great political confusion, of 
mounting spiritual excitement, and of a sensi- 
tive patronage that had encouraged the mod- 
ulation of older harmonies and heroics into “le 
style ‘cldmentin’ ", “un style llegant et quint- 
essence, ‘hyperclassique’ si Ton veut". Chastel 
is careful to give his ten-month catastrophe 
premonitory years of accumulating unease: vi- 
sions, prophecies, sick intimations that are so 
eloquently stressed as to make the sack itself 
seem almost self-induced. And he generalizes 
its impact (“un accident historique aussi pro- 
fond pour I'art que pour la vie politique de 
Tltalie") not only by stressing the diverse ori- 
gins of the practitioners of the Clementine 
Style, apart from Perino del Vaga notably 
Rosso Fiorentino, Parmigianino, Polidoro da 
Caravaggio and the Venetian Sebastiano (who 
appears to labour somewhat at his oar amid 
this dashing crew), but, by returning them to 
base with the psychological sack-scars upon 
them, suggesting that they somehow aided the 
Europeanization of a rephrased Mannerism. 
He makes it difficult to remember, however, 
that there were other artistic centres with self- 
generating and resistant stimuli of their own. 

To be unconvinced is not to be unseduced. 
This is a book wealthy with insights and in- 
formation which would not have been reached 
for without the goad of its central aim. In all its 
phases, "before, during and after" (chiefly 
Michelangelo's “Last Judgment") “the collec- 
tive tragedy", the book provides facts, phrases, 
intelligent fancies and shrewd reservations that 
take one back through his many useful works 
of synthesis to the Chastel of Art et humanisme 
f) Florence au temps de Laurent le Magnifique. 
Next stop, the almost equally traumatizing 
Sack of Antwerp and the diaspora of its artist- 
victims to influence “le style Rudolfin"7 
For there could be no wiser, sprightlier or 
more erudite companion to lead one down the 
garden path. 

No 1 in a new series. Studies in Renaissance 
Art History, is Sheila ffolliott’s Civic Sculpture 
in the Renaissance: Montorsoli's fountains at 
Messina (246pp, with 116 black-white illustra- 
tions: Ann Arbor : UMI Research Pre&s; distri- 
buted in the UK by Bowker. £35.50. 0 8357 
1474 8). It examines the earlier career of the 
Florentine sculptor Giovanni Angello Montor- 
soliand, in detail, his work on his Orion Foun- 
tain (1547-53) and Neptune Fountain (1554- 
57) at Messina, in the context of the Sicilian 
city’s realization of new ideas of. monumental 
planning. 


-A, treasure-house of vintage (Orwell- 

ORWELL 

THE WAR BROADCASTS 

This fascinating book contains a wealth of newly-- 
discovered writings by George Orwell. They date from - 
the years 1941-43, when Orwell was working at the BBC. 
There are brilliant talks, both literary and political; 
correspondence with contemporaries suen as EM. Forster, 
,T*S. Eliot and Cyril Connolly; adaptations of plays and 
novels; dnd Orwell’s contribution to a story by five authors. 
W,J. West introduces the material, explains how it was 
discovered, and gives a vivid account of Orwell's . 
day-to-day life in London. ’ 

Orwell's wartime • • / ; ; 

writings, published' 
hereforthefirsttime, . 
give a valuable new ; 

insight into his • ' ' ' 

preoccupations and '• ' 


£12.95 
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Paolo Veronese's " Victory of the Peaceful Arts"-, reproduced from the book reviewed below. 

The shimmer of silk 


Francis Ames-Lewis 

RICHARD COCKE 

Veronese’s Drawings: A catalogue raisonnd 
415pp,with 12colourand315 black-and-white 
illustrations. Sotheby Publications/Philip 
Wilson. £60. 

0856671673 

Richard Cocke’s Introduction to Veronese’s 
Drawings establishes the artist as “one of the 
major draughtsmen of the Italian Renaiss- 
ance". Cocke indicates briefly how Veronese 
rejected Titian’s working methods, in which 
drawings played a relatively small part in the 
preparation of paintings, in favour of the tradi- 
tion of drawing practice evolved during the 
early Renaissance in Florence. Titian “gave 
new meaning to the contrast between Venetian 
colorlto and Florentine disegno ", and thereby 
prompted Michelangelo’s well-known remark 
that “it was a pity that in Venice [painters] did 
not learn to draw well from the beginning 
. . The Venetian art theorist- Paolo Pino 
wrote in 1548 that !‘the outstanding painter 
would combine the colprlto of Titian' with the 
disegno of Michelangelo": legend has it that 
Tintoretto had this phrase written on his work- 
shop wall, but ft was. Veronese, Cocke sug- 
gests, who really achieved SuCh a synthesis in 
his paintings. Towards this end, he adopted the 
more rigorous procedure of working from 
quick, , creative Sketches , to compositional 
drafts, and then making careful studies of 
forms and details Which were brought together 
in a finished design ready for transfer to can- 
vas, the procedure which had become current 
half a century earlier in Central Italy. : 

Thd care and determination with which 
Veronese used the process of (J rawing accounts 
for the stunning variety Und vitallty of his draw- 
ings. His mature pfin-and-lnk skpfches pre 
vividly spontaheous iq line, and are Oftefl made 
dramatically rich in torial'contmst- by frefely’ 
applied dflrkwUshes. His handling of chalks U 
soft and textufally subtle; Blacle chaik fs cori- 
'■ ^ ; 
r •' : .. - , • , • J-ri. 


trasted with the blue paper typically used by 
Venetian draughtsmen, and is gently height- 
ened with white chalk. By these deans 
Veronese fleetiugly characterizes' the shimmer- 
ing textures of silks, or the soft plush of 
velvet brocade, anticipating the brilliant 
effects he was to achieve in the finished paint- 
ing. Finally, the series of chiaroscuro drawing, 
finished paintings in their own right which 
Veronese made "avec grand soin pour a 
propre satisfaction’’, according to the great. 
French collector P. J. Mariette, show the fluent 
ease of his drawing with the brush. When using 
this characteristic Venetian technique, 
Veronese coaxed the forms out of the tonal 
depths of the dark prepared paper as he cap- 
tured the light playing over them with quia 
twists and flicks of a brush loaded with white 
pigment. 

All these characteristics of Veronese’s draw- 
ing styles and handling are outlined lucidly by 
Cocke in' his brief but succinct introduction; 
and are illustrated in excellent reproduction* 
throughout the book. In the extensive, dc- 
tailed catalogue the author applies his penty - 
tion of the general character and development 
of Veronese as a draughtsman in critical 
cussion of each of the 127 sheets which he un* 
hesitatingly accepts as autograph, dembnstraiing - 
that many of them record stages in the de# 1 
of the finished paintings illustrated alongside 
the drawings. Another, smaller group, nipsjjy 
of. beautiful chalk drawings which cannot be 
associated with known paintings, are t 
logued under an attribution to Verohese,:fliw 
somq seventy more, at some time attributed to ■ 
Veronese, are here rejected. The result dftp®. 
careful, discriminating criticism is that Coclw 
has filtered out and Clarified the essential qvpr, 
ities of -Veronese’s drawings. This | ri a j (M ’^? : 

: deavour has resulted lit an important scholar^ 
contribution to a field which has b^en sadly W - 
sutprisingly neglected; despite thceothu rip^ , 
With which Veronese’s drawings have been, 
greeted by collectors and connoisseur . 
^several centuries, ' i • 1 . ■ ' > j . IS- 
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Inquiry into beauty 


Rieh ard Wollheim 

mary mothersill 

Beauty Restored: An essay in aesthetic theory 
438pp. Oxford University Press. £22.50. 

0 19 B24729X 

In this lively, interesting and stubbornly 
idiosyncratic book Mary Mothersill addresses 
herself to what she regards as the basic ques- 
tion of aesthetics. Beauty Restored is evidently 
the product of many years of hard thinking, 
tempered by the experience of teaching and 
lecturing, and after only a few pages the reader 
is left in no doubt that this is the work of 
someone unseduced by the technicalities of 
philosophy or the pretensions of art and yet 
well versed in the best of what has gone on in 
these two areas in modern times. Professor 
Mothersill Is indifferent to fashion, she is ex- 
hilarated by the conventions of the classroom, 
and her style has a tangy earthiness which goes 
well with one of the few aesthetic preferences 
to which she admits in the course of this book: 
her love of the rolling potato-fields and the 
wide ocean skies of eastern Long Island. 

For Mothersill the basic issue of aesthetics 
concerns what she calls, following tradition, 
the judgment of taste, and this, she believes, is 
most precisely expressed in sentences of the 
cumbrous form “a- is beautiful or has aesthetic 
merit or musical, poetic, painterly . . . merit’’. 
For much of the time she is prepared to 
abbreviate this to “a is beautiful’’, but the point 
of the longer locution, which she would like us 
not to lose sight of, is to make clear that there 
are two preliminary questions here which are 
not to be begged and which she is not begging. 
They are, one, whether or not there is some 
fundamental value which is common both to 
works of nature and to works of art, and, two, 
whether or not there is some fundamental 
value which is common to works of all the 
different arts. The unqualified use of “beauty” 
could help to beg the first question, and that of 
"artistic merit" the second. 

The problem posed, Beauty Restored falls 
roughly into two parts. In the first Mothersill 
sets out two theses about the judgment of taste. 
They conglomerate syntactical, semantic and 
pragmatic features. The First Thesis is that no 
judgment of taste derives support from general 
aesthetic premisses (principles or laws of taste, 
for instance); and the reason for this is that 
there are not, and perhaps could not be 
(though Mothersill stops short of claiming 
this), Such principles or laws, at any rate of a 
"non-innocuous” or Informative kind. The 
Second Thesis is that some judgments of tBste 
are genuine, which includes the claim that they 
are true. . . . 

A striking feature of this first P art °* l " e 


book is the author's insistence upon where, in 
any dispute about these two theses, the onus of 
proof lies. It does not lie with her, it lies with 
those who challenge either thesis. In saying 
this, Mothersill relies heavily on the ad 
hominem point that, though philosophers may 
say they disagree with the two theses, no one 
really does. Philosophers will, for instance, 
claim that they believe in principles or laws of 
taste, but it is suspicious that they are per- 
sistently dilatory in producing examples. There 
is indeed no unambiguous example that can be 
cited from the extensive literature - so 
Mothersill claims. 

By contrast, what Mothersill does recognize 
as her obligation is to dissipate the major 
objections and misunderstandings that her two 
theses attract, and. since the most forceful 
objection, which would have the effect of re- 
futing at least one of the two theses, is that they 
are inconsistent, the second part of the book is 
devoted to showing that the two theses are 
consistent, indeed (a stronger idea) that they 
cohere. The charge of inconsistency Mothersill 
finds, embryonically, in both Hume and Kant, 
and she thinks that it cannot be put to rest 
without a substantive examination of what 
beauty is and how it affects us. The most endur- 
ing part of the book lies in these later chapters. 

Someone arguing for the inconsistency of 
the two theses would proceed somewhat along 
these lines: suppose I find a certain painting - 
say, the “Madonna della Sedia” - beautiful; I 
say so. and then I am challenged. Now, if I am 
to preserve my judgment from the charge of 
arbitrariness, I must surely be expected to 
point to something in the painting which makes 
me find it beautiful. Let us call what I point to/. 
But in pointing to /, do I not thereby commit 
myself to some proposition to the effect that 
any painting, or work of art, or perhaps any- 
thing, that has / is beautiful? In other words, 
have I not, in trying to vindicate the genuine- 
ness of my judgment of taste, invoked some 
general aesthetic premiss? I have , according to 
the objection, defended the Second Thesis by 
sacrificing the First - and I had no alternative. 

Some version of this objection has initial 
plausibility, and to deflect it Mothersill sets out 
to show that, when I defend my judgment of 
the Raphael by pointing to/, my reference to/ 
is not to be understood as the objection 
assumes: that is, as giving a reason for my 
judgment. Hence there can be no implicit 
generalization of this reference into a principle 
or law of taste. It is in order to Identify what 
other function my reference to / might fill 
that the deeper inquiry into beauty, or the 
subject-matter of the judgment of taste, gets 
undertaken. 

The starting-point of this inquiry is the link, 
which Mothersill thinks that no one would dis- 
pute, between beauty and pleasure. But, If we 


Spotlight shards 


Tom Phillips 

TELFERSTOKES 
Young Masters and Misses 
Unnumbered pagbs with black-and-white 
photographs. New York: Museum of Modem 
Art; distributed by Thames and Hudson. 

; £6,75. , 

■0'8707Q674$ . ' 

: There is no doubting the probity and sincerity 
of this , small Uvre d' artiste by Telfer Stokes, 
though a journey through its quietly intimate 
and (of course) Unnumbered pages leaves one 
with the Sense of something said but not qujte 
clehrly heard, something :seen but not quite 
folfy apprehended. The format is straightfor- 
ward enough; a series of "pleasant snapshots, 
mostly of fragments pf Italian architecture, is 
..accompanied by a text ^ which begins in the 
-jnattoer of concrete poetry but comfortingly 
gatHew momentum to become, a sequence ^of 
anefcdotes that faintly echo the style of John 
C^ge.iTbe photographs and, eventually, tqe 
. text are intruded upon: by Items from the real 
world pi.the book'S making; -these provide a 
^'-.sdtfoflaxive counterpoint. The whole work is 
’ : (ii bi^k-’and-white although, together With .tne 
1 ; ,iht^uc;(i 0n - 0 f the more plfysicql element? 
. (ipk-l|lptsi'Sieilotape etc), 1 both warm and cool 


blacks are used as a means of differentiation. 

The question that such a book raises is to 
what degree of the hermetically personal a pro- 
cess of this kind can be taken while still making 
claims for itself in the domain of public dis- 
course. Though one cun admire its aspects of 
subtlety- and craft, its modest reticence leaves 

ohe someWhat, undernourished. There is a kind 

of arrogance, most commonly met with m the 
worlds of concrete and visual poetry, which 
claims, for a couple of words however meffec- 
tually surrounded by a disproportionate blank- 
ness a weighty richness. Ezra Pound first 
brought this off in that haunting shard of po?t- 
rv “Papyrus" but later examples have tended 
towards the whimsical. Very short texts make 
sudden soloists of words and they Can rarely 
stand the spotlight. The use of such little meahs 
calls, as in line drawing or Zen 
the high mastery Montaigne acknowledged in. 
apologizing to his correspondent for having 
written such a long letter (he explained that lie 
hjd not had time to write a short one). Young 
Masters and Misses certainly, behaves with Us 
visual tersenessjasif It were com- 
municating Something, and'jts painrtaklng 
technical production assert^ that it intends to 
■ mate thisfome thing clear, jfetmuch asl woiild 

; Se to use the word "mysterious’ 1 to describe 

: *£& 
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start here, we have straightaway to confront 
the question, "With what kind of pleasure is 
beauty linked?" And to this question Mother- 
sill gives a two-part answer: it is “notable” 
pleasure, or pleasure that excites reflection 
and thought, and it is pleasure that is caused 
exclusively by the aesthetic properties of the 
work judged. And aesthetic properties turn 
out to be those properties of a work which are 
apprehensible and also unique to it. 

We are now in a position to see how refer- 
ence to some property of a work in defence of a 
judgment of taste might have a purpose to 
serve other than that of supporting the judg- 
ment with a reason. For suppose that, defend- 
ing the beauty of the Raphael, I point to /, 
then, if I believe / to be one of its aesthetic 
properties, my hope could be that by getting 
you, who disagree with my judgment, to 
apprehend/, I could also get you to be pleased 
by it in such a way, to such a degree, as to 
concur with me in my judgment. In other 
words, I would not be arguing with you. I 
would be heading you in the right direction, 
On this interpretation, the Second Thesis does 
not require that the First Thesis be abandoned. 

As with nny philosophical book that has the 
courage of its convictions, Beauty Restored will 
draw down upon itself much detniled criticism. 
Such criticism keeps a book nlive. But in addi- 
tion to detailed criticism there will also be 
those who take issue with the way in which the 
basic question of aesthetics is identified at the 
outset, and with how (he subject is structured 
in consequence. 

As I have said, Mothersill is keen not to beg 
either of two questions in formulating the basic 
question: whether art and nature, or again 
whether the different arts, realize one and the 
same value. In her gloss upon the judgment of 
taste, she makes it clear that for her these are 
open questions. But some will feel that it is not 
enough to leave these questions unbegged: 
they must not be left unanswered. And that is 
because, if they are left unanswered, there are 


two possible outcomes: either very little that is 
fruitful will be said, or else - and this would be 
relevant to the present book - one answer or 
the other will simply be assumed. Such mis- 
givings can he put to the test in the last 
chapter when Mothersill turns to confront the 
issue of the unity or otherwise of art and na- 
ture. 

Those who incline to the view that there is 
unlikely to be a fundamental value common to 
art and nature, in that there is unlikely to be a 
response on our part that at once is profound 
and ranges over both, aTe likely to be in- 
fluenced by the consideration that works of 
nature are not the result of intention, whereas 
works of art are. This must make a difference. 
However, when Mothersill comes to evaluate 
this consideration, she gives it less than a fair 
hearing, and it is arguable that she does so 
because she has by now evolved an aesthetic 
which, under the’guise of being non-committal 
between the claims of art and nature, is com- 
mitted to affording them identical treatment. 
So she rejects the intentionality of art as consti- 
tuting an essential difference on the ground 
that since intentionality is not an apprehensible 
property, it cannot be an aesthetic property. 
But apprehensibility is a notoriously relati- 
vized notion, and is it not only within an 
ecumenical aesthetic, that is already deter- 
mined to discount in works of art anything 
which is not also to be found in works of na- 
ture, that the claim of intention to be 
apprehensible can be so readily passed over? Is 
it not only if our eyes have been trained by 
nature that we do not sec intention in art? 

Beauty Restored is written with a commend- 
able forthrightness. Mothersill does not pull 
her punches. But the question arises whether it 
is necessary for her to take on quite so many 
sparring partners, when the only two to survive 
these oTdeals are St Thomas Aquinas and the 
late Arnold I sen berg. There are 467 pages to 
this book, counting the prelims, and there are 
chapters in which the reader may feel that he is 
being coached for an examination. 


" ' Art History Books from Chicago 
The Mosaics of San Marco in Venice 
Part i —The Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 
' Part 2 —The Thirteenth Century 

OTTODEMUS 

‘Let me . . . give thanks fair a superbly produced work of majestic: scholarship, 
indisputably, the most important contribution to Venetian art-historical studies of 
the 20th century ... As for Otto Demus himself, his lifetime of dedication to his 
chosen subjeclcould have no more magnificent climax. His is an achievement that 
will endure for as long as St. Marks Itself continues to entrance and astonish us.' 
Viscount Norwich, New York Times Book Review 

Part 1 - Text Volume: xiv, S62pp (1 colour, 75 btw Illustrations! 

- Plate Volume: xiv, 246pp (1 82 colour, 377 b/W illustrations) 

Part 2 -Text Volume: x, 438pp (1 82 colour, 377b/w Illustrations) 

• — Plate Volume: xiv, 306pp (78 colour, 354 bAv Illustrations) 

£299.00 Cloth 4 volumes, slipcased 0-226-M289-2 

Painting and System 
MARCELIN PLEYNET 

(translated by Sima N. Godfrey) 

Rejecting formalist art criticism, Marcelln P ley net'- an early member of the Tel 
Quel group of French intellectuals - brings poStstructuralist aspects of recent 
French thought to bear on a reappraslal of modern art. He stresses the importance 
of placing art, especially modern art. In its proper historical and ideological context 
and addresses specifically the rationale behind the artistic approaches of Matisse, 
Mondrian, and the Russian Constructivists. ; 

£1 8.25 Hardback 1 68ppwllh 4 line drawings 0-226-67093-7 

Watteau, 1684-1721 

MARGARET MORGAN GRASSELLI & PIERRE ROSENBERG 

This is the Catalogue from the first international loan exhibition of Watteaufs work 
ever to be held. The curators of the exhibition, Grasselll and Rosenberg have 
summarized the. existing scholarship’ on Walteau and added considerable new 
material of their own to make ‘a catalogue that now becomes a standard work.’ 
Robert Hughes, Time 

Distributed for the National Gallery of Art/ Washington D.C. 

£36.75 Paperback 578pp with 1 , 1 76 halftones & 104 colour plates 0-226-56669-2 

‘ Art and Other Serious Matters 
. ' . ; . HAROLD ROSENBERG 

This volume brings together thirty-one previously uncollected essays that Rosen- 
berg himself had arranged for publication shortly before his death in 1978. These 
pieces, which appeared primarily In The New Yorker in the 1 970s, address broad 
categories of American sjrt and also cover the. work of Individual masters - Ernst 
Johns, Kokoschka, de Kooning, Rauschenberg and Steinberg. 

April £26:25 Hardback 332pp 0-226-72694-0 
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I NEW 

| WEIDENFELD 
» TITLES 

► HOME BEFORE 

J DARK 

I Susan Ckeever 
I “ on ® of the best father-daughter 
| stories I’ve ever read. It is funny, 

W sad, suspenseful and beautifully 
| structured." 

| Paul Theroux, Sunday Times 
J £10.95 

| LIVING WITH 

\ KOESTLER 

| Mamaine Koes tier’s Letters 

| Edited by Celia Goodman 

) “lively and sympathetic . . . plenty 
a of vivid touches, particularly when 
I the spotlight is on Koestler 
J himself.” 

w John Gross, Sunday Times 

) £12.95 

> HELMUT SCHMIDT 

I Helmsman of Germany 

1 Jonathan Carr 

* ,l a model of clarity, precision, 

I balance and thought" 

I Sunday Times 

, £12.95 

GERMANY TODAY 

A Personal Report 

Walter Laqueur 

“Through all the Angst, 
Weltschmerz and search for a 
spiritual Hebnat, the author’s own 
judgements shine with a steady 
sanity.” 

Sunday Telegraph 
£12.95 

NO ORDINARY 
PRESS BARON , 

. . A Life of Walter Layton • 

David Hubback 

M a man of no Ordinary 
achievement. This well-written 
and very competent biography has 
put that beyond doubt.” 
Financial Times 
£9.95 

THE MUSIC 
MAKERS 

The English Musical Renaissance 
from Edward Elgar to Benjamin 
Britten 

Michael Trend 
"this wholly admirable book offers 
a unique guide to the period” 
Sunday Times 
£15.00 

The Man from the 
USSR and Other Plays 

• Vladimir Nabokov 

"a collation of fascinating 
juvenilia” 

Martin Amis, Observer ■ 

- ' ,£20.00 -I ; . 

ALIEN POWERS ' 

• The.Pure Theory of Ideology . , 1 

Kenneth; Minogue 1 

"erudite, urbane arid delightfully * 
acrobatic” • ■ '■ ’ 
■ Guardian . i 

. £16.95- ( 

V THE TEMPLE | 
SCROLL i 

The Hidden Law of the Dead Sea I 

• !' Sect J 

Yigtiel Yadin ■ 1 

. The discovery of the most ■ 1 

important of the Dead Sea Scrolls. { 
£14.95 ■ e 
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A book club for gentlemen 


Gillian Avery 

Those who are used to working in the rare- 
book rooms of American libraries behind 
bullet-proof glass and electronically controlled 
doors, scanned by closed-circuit television and 
frisked by armed guards, cannot fail to be 
struck by the gentlemanly way in which the 
American Antiquarian Society, the chief re- 
pository of early American historical material, 
treats its readers, or by the tranquillity of its 
reading-room, in which it is often difficult to 
discern other readers, even at what the library 
avers to be high season. 

The delicate manner in which researchers 
are concealed (the Society’s fellows, for inst- 
ance, are tucked away in unseen carrels of their 
own) is matched by the way the home town - 
Worcester. Massachusetts - seems to conceal 
its inhabitants from the common gaze. -The 
Boston bus I travelled in, after a rackety 
eighty-minute journey through a wilderness 
of sleazy shacks and random trading centres 
interspersed with patches of forest, reached a 
ghost town. On the way up from the deserted 
wasted of downtown Worcester to Salisbury 
Street were Brobdingnagian civic edifices: a 
court house larger than Boston’s, churches, 
concert halls, an art gallery, tbe Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute; but seemingly no one 
around who might make use of them. A 
visionary’s caprice, one wondered, an exercise 
in architecture without any citizens? 

Towards the end of Salisbury Street are the 
porticoed classical premises which the Society 
has occupied since 1910. It is rather like arriv- 
ing at a club or a country house. There is a 
subdued but cordial welcome from a courtly 
major domo who presents the readers' register 
with the air of a trusted family servant. Within 
are fine examples of colonial furniture and 
portraiture - objects which the Society has ac- 
quired almost absent-mindedly over the years. 
Melodious clocks chime out the quarters and 
the hours. The service is deft, rapid and per- 
sonal - your books appear unsolicited on your 
desk the instant you are seen advancing over 
the threshold. The reading-room is comfort- 
ably small; the catalogues, issue desk and all 
the reference books you need are only a step 
from your chair. If American history is what 
you are after, then this must be the most agree- 
able library in the world. 

Across the road is the private house (the last 
owner’s family portraits still hanging on the 
walls) which the Society has recently acquired 
and adapted to lodge five readers - Its Fel- 
lows, for the most part - working on long-term 
projects, who before this would have had to 
find their own accommodation. In the panelled 
music room (which has been provided with a 
grand piano, though the organ has vanished) 
five of us watched the second Reagan and . 
Mondale debate last year. There is a lot to be 
learnt . from the other Inhabitants of. the 
Goddard-Daniels house, and though in Octo- 
ber 1984 discussion was mostly political, our 
interests were wide-ranging. One was studying 
the book-trade in eighteenth-century Amer- 
ica, one pursuing early Vermont families, a 
third scrutinizing old almanacs for mention of 
weather, a fourth reading Increase Mather’s 
journal, a fifth early children’s books. 

We were grateful for the comfort of the 
Goddard-Daniels house, since many of our 


Jar and collector, one of the first to realize the quartan” in the Library of Congress end ^ 1 

historical value of ephemeral printing. He set tion) in d'Altd Welch’s Bibliography of a l 

out, for instance, to buy up the office files of icon Children's Bonks Printed Prior to IS i 1 

every Revolutionary newspaper, and bought indicating that the American AntiqJj ‘ S 

from a Boston music shop one copy of every Society possessed most of what there wastoS ! 

ballad in stock. In 1812, two years after his possessed. (The formidable Welch, whose nT I 
History of Printing in America had appeared, ‘fessional interest was in Achatinella M 1 

he petitioned the Massachusetts Legislature moides, the Hawaiian tree snail, for deeadf * 

for permission to establish a society to which he devoted his spare time to children's booh ? 

proposed to transfer his library. The Society doing much of his work at the AAS. to whoi 

was incorporated in October, and a few he bequeathed Iris own collection and wfo ! 

months later he announced the gift of his lib- published his bibliography, first in their “S 
rary. As the war of 1812 was then in progress, ceedings", and then in 1972 as a separsii ' 

Worcester, forty miles from the sea and the volume.) Isaiah Thomas was one of the fim 

danger of enemy bombardment, was held to be American printers to see the commercial poai. 

a reasonably safe place for a collection which bilities of books to entertain the young andb 

even then was realized to be irreplaceable, the 1780s he had plundered the Newbeiy fa 

Thomas was the Society's first president and a and put out Worcester editions of a numberof 

very active one. In assisting it to collect and English “juveniles". Some of the originals haw 

preserve “every variety of book, pamphlet and vanished from England and are only known h 

manuscript that might be valuable in Illustrat- the American editions. Naturally, the AASis 

ing any and all parts of American history" he rich in these (though they were not given h 

himself gave more than $20,000 and between Thomas himself, who does not appear to have 

seven and eight thousand books, including the taken his juvenile publishing very seriously). It 

library of the Mather family - “unquestionably is also credited with possessing the most elusive 

the oldest in New England" he said proudly in ghost volume in the history of American let- 

his diary -which he bought from one of Cotton ters, a collection of nursery rhymes called 

Mather s granddaughters. When the Society’s Songs for the Nursery or Mother Goose’s Mdo- 

holdings grew too large to be accommodated in dies for Children , supposedly published in Bos- 

his own house he contributed a site and money ton in 1719, which if found would establish tlui ' 

to build new premises, which were completed Mother Goose was a historical figure (the pub- I 

in 1820. His zeal for the well-being of the in- lisher's mother-in-law) and American. The j 

stitutiou he had founded continued to the end. evidence for the book’s existence depends oo i 
Three years before his death, when he was the word of one literary gentleman who • 

seventy-nine, he was cutting the grass. apparently saw it in the AAS and who was dead ! 

Christopher Columbus Baldwin, who be- by the time the claim was made in 1860. Tlx j 

came librarian in 1832, had the same sort of Society has in the past searched for it repeal- 1 

zest and energy. He interested himself particu- ed ly, and supporters of the legend have not j 

larly in the newspaper collection (now the presumably accepted that the book must have ■ 

largest in the country) and in pamphlets. He been irretrievably mislaid, if not destroyed. • 

acquired from one notable foray in the attics of (Such things do happen, of course. A large [ 

the eccentric Thomas Wallcut two-and-a-quar- cache of uncatalogued early children’s booh \ 

ter tons of pamphlets and manuscripts (includ- wa s recently found in a cupboard at Boston ■. 

ing Cotton Mather’s diaries). Though at the Public Library, where they had been locked np \ 

time the Society’s council looked at this haul for a hundred years.) • 

with less than enthusiasm, it is now regarded as Despite its air of graceful amateurism, the \ 
one of the most important of the nineteenth- American Antiquarian Society is steelily efli- \ 

century acquisitions. His successor, Samuel cient, from its reader services to its book con- | 

Foster Haven, held office for forty- three years servation. It is, in addition, one of the few ! 

and almost doubled the number of books in the American institutions that actually expect to ! 

library. But the record for length of tenure is communicate by letter, and it does so by returo 

held by Clarence S. Brigham. Appointed when of post - on paper apparently designed by an : 

he was thirty, he was librarian for fifty-one eighteenth-century writing master. Though Ihf . 

years and began in 1908 with a colossal spring- figure it presents to the visitor (particularly the j 

cleaning. Until then the Society’s historical English visitor) is of the lavish and open- r 

interests had extended to archaeology and handed host, it feels itself to be under-funded ; 

anthropology, and it had in the course of nearly (it has no federal, state, municipal or university 

a century accumulated a staggering variety of affiliations and relies on gifts from well-wishen 

objects. (Baldwin had complained about the end grants from private foundations) and is 

bureaux and chests that were stuffed with old marking the 175th anniversary of its founds- , 

clothes.) The visitor to the Victorian building don by launching an appeal, the Isaiah Thomas 

was confronted not only by a copy of Michel- Fund of 1987, in which it hopes to achieve a 

angelo’s "Moses” and other plaster casts, but target of nearly $9 million to set its affairs on a 

Indian, Icelandic and Hawaiian artefacts and secure financial footing, 

relics from Yucatan including a colossal repro- One of the aims is to bring salaries into line 

duction of a temple. Brigham made short work w '*b those of comparable institutions. Any 

of all these, and only those historical objects reader who has been helped by the library must, 

that had some relevance to the books and applaud this. One of the few obligations of 

manuscripts were allowed to remain. He also Fellows upon taking up residence is to gives- 

limited the fields of interest of the library to brief talk to the staff on their research subject, 


bilities of books to entertain the young, audio 
the 1780s he had plundered the Newb’ery fa 
and put out Worcester editions of a numberof 
English “juveniles". Some of the originals havi 
vanished from England and are only known b 
the American editions. Naturally, the AASis 
rich in these (though they were not given by 
Thomas himself, who does not appear to have 
taken his juvenile publishing very seriously). I| 
is also credited with possessing the most elusive 
ghost volume in the history of American let- ' 
ters, a collection of nursery rhymes called 
Songs for the Nursery or Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies for Children , supposedly published in Ba- 
ton in 1719, which if found would establish tlui [' 
Mother Goose was a historical figure (the pub- , 
lisher's mother-in-law) and American. Tlx j 
evidence for the book’s existence depends oo ; 
the word of one literary gentleman who • 
apparently saw it in the AAS and who was dead ! 
by the time the claim was made in 1860. The ! 
Society has in the past searched for it repeal- 1 
edly, and supporters of the legend have not j 
presumably accepted that the book must have \ 
been irretrievably mislaid, if not destroyed. • 
(Such things do happen, of course. A large \ 
cache of uncatalogued early children’s booh \ 
was recently found in a cupboard at Bastes i. 
Public Library , where they had been locked np \ 
for a hundred years.) - 

Despite its air of graceful amateurism, the \ 
American Antiquarian Society is steelily efli- 
cient, from its reader services to its book con- | 
servation. It is, in addition, one of the few ! 
American institutions that actually expect to ! 
communicate by letter, and it does so by returo 
of post - on paper apparently designed by an ; 
eighteenth-century writing master. Though Ihf . 
figure it presents to the visitor (particularly the j 
English visitor) is of the lavish and open- r 
handed host, it feels itself to be under-funded ; 
(it has no federal, state, municipal or university • 
affiliations and relies on gifts from well-wishen , 
and grams from private foundations) and is , 
marking the 175th anniversary of its founds- ( 
tion by launching an appeal, the Isaiah Thomas j 
Fund of 1987, in which it hopes to achieves 
target of nearly $9 million to set its affairs on a 
secure financial footing. 

One of the aims is to bring salaries into lift j 
with those of comparable institutions. Any 
reader who has been helped by the library must, j 
applaud this. One of the few obligations of 
Fellows upon taking up residence is to give «• 
brief talk to the staff on their research subject,' 
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Subsidizing Literature 

Sir, - Nicholas Shrimpton’s article “Literature j 
without the State” (March 15) is ill balanced > 
and ill informed. Whatever the merits of his < 
argument against funding writers, he writes as 
If that represented almost the only achieve- 
ment of the Arts Council’s Literature Dep -rl- ■ 

meat over the years. 

That Department, however, has made possi- 
ble many other things - school projects, liter- 
ary festivals, writers’ visits to schools, semi- 
nars, community bookshops, etc- among them 
the Poetry Society at its present strength and 
size. Does Shrimpton really believe that those 
attending Earl’s Court Square or National 
Poetry Secretariat readings elsewhere are only 
the “privileged classes"? 

Prizes, like the John Llewellyn Rhys Memo- 
rial Prize, that have been won by many of our 
leading contemporary authors, were boosted 
by the Literature Department when the funds 
provided by their original donors had become 
too small through inflation. Was this some- 
thing that only benefited the privileged, read- 
ers and writers alike? 

It would be invidious of me to make more ' 
than passing reference to the National Book 
League and its work, but the £15,000 Booker 
McConnell Fiction Prize, administered by the 
NBL, has done a great deal to encourage the 
reading of serious fiction, as will the new 
£10,000 Smarties Prize, also run by the NBL, 
for children’s books. The NBL hBS been much 
involved, too, in the school bookshop move- 
ment: children are spending more than £3 mil- 
lion on paperbacks in these and acquiring the 
reading and book-collecting habits early. Does 
Shrimpton believe that this only applies to 
middle-class children? The NBL also owes much 
of its work to Arts Council support. 

The French and German examples cited by 
Nicholas Shrimpton indicate the belief in those 
countries that reading and literature are impor- 
tant. The Arts Council support of literature 
until now has prevented this country from be- 
coming the exception among developed coun- 
tries. Let us hope that It will maintain this 
position in the future. 

MARTYN GOFF. 

National Book League, Book House, 45 East Hill, 
London SW18. 

Sir, -It is" utter hypocrisy for Nicholas Shrimp- 
ton (March 15) to object to arts subsidy, and in 
particular, literature subsidy, on the grounds 
that it transfers wealth from the poor to the 
rich. What else has this government been 
doing? From Jane Austen to Joyce and Proust, 
many great writers have had direct or indirect 
access to private wealth, which was unfair to 
the poor of their own age. The Literature De- 
partment was intended to replace private pat- 
ronage with state patronage at a time when the 
possibility of the former was supposed to be a 
thing of the past. If Shrimpton is really con- 
cerned with, a fairer distribution of wealth let 
him look to wider issues, such as taxation, 
unemployment and the dismantling of the wel- 
fare state, and stop this pious humbug about a 
tiny arts subsidy being unfair to the poor. 
EVAHOES. 

24 FUzjdhn’s Avenue, London NW3, 

The Poetry Society 
Library- 

Sir, - The Poetry Society possesses a poetry 
library of sevetal thousand volumes which until 
the early 1970s was kept up to date, catalogued 
and maintained as a facility open to Society 
members. Since that time, financial constraints 
have rendered it impossible to offer this ser- 
vice, The Society is unable to bring it back into 
use, yet reluctant to dispose piecemeal of ibis 
considerable collection bf English and foreign 
pdetry.; from all periods . (most notably, the 
nineteenth arid twentieth centuries). 

The Society would' like to offer, this library,- 
. < as one enj)re and undivided collection, to any 
.. to^piept who would be able and . willing to 
hpuse it.’ ISheiving suMcient fbr most of the, 
collectioh iB available and .some (very -small) 


fransport.and cataloguing if the recipient were 
ptopared to make it avail&ble to members ,pf . 
the Poetry’ Society for certain fixed and ve^ 
limited periods * for example, ope day a month 
for ^jsits to borrow and returo* volumes.; •/ 


May the Poetry Society have the courtesy of 
the columns of the TLS to ask whether any e 
recipient (institution or private individual) p 

would be interested in this offer, further details S 

of which are available from the Society at the ( 
address printed below? t 

BRIAN G. MITCHELL. * 

The Poetry Society, National Poetry Centre, 21 1 

Earl’s Cburt Square. London SW5 9DE. \ 

( 

Public Libraries and , 

Imaginative Literature 

Sir, - Angus Calder, in his review (February ■ 
15) of Ken Worpole’s Reading by Numbers, 
reports Worpole's view that “notions of litera- 
ture have been imprisoned in class, and how 
schools and public libraries have worked to 
alienate ordinary people from reading matter 
defined as ‘good’”. 

I should like to refute this curious notion. 
Public libraries have never failed to stock 
poetry, philosophy and the works of creative 
imagination, and in the past twenty or thirty 
years have expanded the coverage of their 
book stocks in all areas, including those that 
are of interest to Mr Worpole. His view is 
particularly incorrect with regard to library 
services to children both from public and 
school libraries. Here professional librarians 
are extremely well informed with regard to the 
literature available to their readers and exert 
much energy in directing their attention to 
what Warpole calls “good” reading. 

RUSSELL BOWDEN. 

Library Association, 7 Ridgmount Street, London 
WCI. 

'Preventing War in the 
Nuclear Age 7 

Sir, - 1 appreciate that Alan Dowty reviewed 
my book Preventing War in the Nuclear Age 
(January 25). I would like to try, however, to 
explain why I oppose the Strategic Defence 
Initiative (SDI). Dowty writes: “To be consis- 
tent, Fischer should applaud Reagan’s Star 
Wars concept of effective defence against mis- 
sile attack . . . .” Paradoxically, the SDI will 
aggravate the danger of nuclear weapons, in- 
stead of reducing it 

There is no doubt that defence is preferable 
to the threat of retaliation^ where it is feasible. 
A defensive system such as SDI alone would 
not pose a threat to anyone. But that is not 
what the Reagan Administration has in' mind. 
The idea is, rather, to add SDI while retaining 
an arsenal of nuclear weapons. The combina- 
tion of the two is extremely threatening, 

To understand this, let us try to imagine the 
United States’ reaction if the Soviet Union 
were to announce plans to implement a de- 
fence against nuclear missiles, while keeping 
its missiles. The US government and public 
would be extremely concerned, and would 
have reason to be. They would fear that the 
Soviet Union might subject them to nuclear 
blackmail, feeling protected against the threat 
of retaliation in case of a Soviet nuclear attack 
on the United States. Even if the expectation 
of protection against nuclear weapons Is un- 
realistic, if the Soviet leaders seemed to believe 
in that possibility, the West should be gravely 

concerned'.* ■ . ... 

The United States fould probably see no 
alternative but vastly to increase its nuclear 
arsenal, so as to make it clear that it could 
penetrate any Soviet defence in a retaliatory 
strike, and thus maintain its deterrent against a 
nuclear attack. We must assume that the Soviet 

! reaction Will be no different. 

• ■: Even if the Soviet Union were to promise 

that it would make defensive technology avafl- 
| • able to the United States, as Reagan has prom- 
ised during last year’s campaign, the United 
States would not want .to bade its security on 
such a promisc, and, should not: Why should 
; we expect the ■ Soviet Union to , react dif- 

! Another danger is that anti-ballistic missile 
’ systems id space could ribt be subject to human 

• control, because of the. extremely short: reac- 
. i tion tithe required- Codputere would have to 
r be reUed upoO to make decisions. We all have 

, . experience that computers cart jwWwe mis- 

i ■ takes. Dp we want to entrust the fate of. the : 
>:;■ .earth to a fettlty wmputer tfip? : ; •=■ /'•• 


The solution to the threat of nuclear war lies 
elsewhere. Only fifteen years ago, for exam- 
ple, there was far more concern in the United 
States about a potential nuclear attack from 
China than from the Soviet Union. Since then, 
that fear has practically vanished because of 
improved relations between the United Slates 
and China. The United States does not agree 
with China on every issue, but it no longer 
expects to settle differences through war. 
There is no fundnmental reason why it should 
not be possible to reach a similar political 
accommodation with the Soviet Union, if an 
intelligent and determined effort is made. 
There should be an increase in communication 
at all levels and greater engagement in mutu- 
ally beneficial joint projects, such as the de- 
velopment of new energy sources, finding a cure 
for cancer, eliminating hunger in the world, sav- 
ing the global environment, exploring outer 
space, etc. 

If we in the West want to be secure, we must 
convince the Soviets that we are not a threat to 
their security. If they fear that the West is out 
to destroy their system, this will naturally fos- 
ter a desire in them to eliminate that threat. 


Robert Bridges 


DIETRICH FISCHER. 

Department of Economics, New York University, 
269 Mercer Street , New York, New York 10003 . 

'Le Rejet del'fitat' 

Sir, - May I comment briefly on three of the 
points made by Patrick McCarthy in his review 
of Jean-Franqois Revel’s Le Rejet de Vital 
(February 22)7 

In France, Revel’s most vitriolic critics, 
seeing him described by McCarthy as a 
“hectoring" ideologist of the New Right, 
would laugh their heads off. La Nouvelle Droite 
is anti-liberal, anti-American and pro-Soviet. 
Whatever his faults, vices and ‘‘demons", 
Revel happens to be liberal, pro-American and 
anti-Soviet. 

Revel does not blame Mitterrand for le Pen’s 
sinister rise. In a footnote (page 169) Revel 
says that the French Left conveniently swept 
the problems of security and immigration 
under the carpet. These days socialist minis- 
ters, up to the Premier, Laurent Fabius, admit 
as much - and more. 

Le Rejet de Vital tackles much more than two 
themes, Mitterrand and pacifism. This collec- 
tion of essays deals with the Third World, 
Central Europe, Yalta, teaching, culture, the 
media, abominable French drivers el fen 
passe. 

I often di&Hgree with Revel. In 1981,- he 
advised readers of i Express, with reservations, 
to vote for Discard. I supported Mitterrand, 
mainly because I thought that the Socialist 
candidate would be much tougher than Gis- 
card when facing the Moscow gerontocrats. In 
Comment les dimocraties pirissent , Revel 
praised Mitterrand for his firm Bundestag 
speech. 

Comment les dimocraties pirissent is avail- 
able in English, not Le Rejet de Vital) therefore 
it is easier to caricature, for the moment. Total 
distortion of a book is a crude form of 
intellectual totalitarianism - indeed, one of 
Revel’s pet subjects. 

OLIVIER TODD. 

12 nie de Toumon, Paris. • ; . 

'Alien Powers' 

Sir, - 1 am, of course, sorry to have followed 
Kenneth Minogue in misspelling Bertell Oil- 
man’s name- If only because I don’t like to give 
comfort to . people , who think that quibbling 
about orthography is an adequate; de- 
fence against the accusation that ah author has 
been writing tripe. I ought, perhaps, to add 
(hat I like a good deal of Professor Oilman’s 
Alienation -hut the passage quoted, and most of 
the chapter to vyhich it appears, are tomy riilnd, 

. tripe. , • 

ALAN RYAN. 

, New College, Oxford. 


Sunwise 

Sir, - How flattering to be proof-read by a 
scmtotldan (Letters. March 1). I meant to 
write “jokes travel more slowly from East to 
. West than you would dream possible", . 

ERIC KORN, 1 - - ■ 

51 Lady Margaret Road, 1 London NW5. 


Sir, - P. N. Furbank's review (February I) of 
Donald Stanford’s edition of the Selected Let- 
ters of Robert Bridges strikes me as beingunfair 
at a number of points. The quotation that he 
calls crucial in explaining the delay in the print- 
ing uf Hopkins's poetry, for example, con- 
tinues in a way which makes it plain (hat 
Bridges considered acceptance of such 
rhythms essential to winning recognition for 
Hopkins's poems. The whole story is treated 
with fairness at some length in Professor Stan- 
ford's introduction. 

I would like to add a few facts to the labelling 
of R. B. as “Bridges the Teuton-hater". The 
condemnation of the Germans that is quoted in 
the review comes from a series of letters writ- 
ten in 1915 when Bridges was clearly badly 
off-balance. It was not just that it was “admit- 
tedly in wartime" but that his son was fighting 
on the Western Front, and Bridges was a de- 
voted father. By contrast, shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities, when propaganda blamed 
German leaders for misleading their nation, 
Bridges wrote of his pity for the millions of 
Germans fighting bravely for “the wrong". The 
harshness of the Treaty of Versailles appalled 
him and it was his recognition thnt it boded ill 
for future peace that prompted his effort at 
partial reconciliation in 1920. The attempt 
brought him some support but also scurrilous 
reaction and patriotic rebuke. Ironically, Han- 
sard records complaints about Bridges for not 
writing more patriotic war poems. 

Bridges did not write his letters for posterity. 
They were not his main emotional outlet and 
the views expressed in them, and in 77ie 
Testament of Beauty, are not always his con- 
sidered judgements. He could be compassionate 
and understanding and at other times decid- 
edly testy and narrow-minded. The opinion 
found in one letter nearly always has to be 
compared with statements elsewhere and with 
his actions. Many of P. N. Furbank’s quota- 
tions can either be countered by others or their 
importance modified by more generous ex- 
planation of their context. 

CATHERINE PHILLIPS. 

Department of English, University of Exeter. 

Donne's 'Biathanatos' 

Sir, - Robin Robbins concludes his review of 
Ernest W. Sullivan’s new edition of Donne’s 
Biathanatos (March 1) by saying that “there is 
still a need .'however, for an authoritative com- 
mentary on Donne’s methods of compiling the 
work, and for an edition whose spelling and 
punctuation would make it more accessible to 
its likely users, that is to say, those interested in 
the history of theology, philosophy and social . 
attitudes". He is obviously unaware (as 
apparently is Sullivan) of the excellent mod- 
ern-spelling edition by Michael Rudick and M. 
Pabst Baltin, published by Garland in 1982. As 
well as presenting the text in a form which 
makes it highly accessible to the geaeral 
reader, this edition has a splendid ninety-page 
introduction containing what is, to my mind, 
easily the best exposition of Donne’s argument 
which has yet appeared. By comparison, Sulli- 
van's introduction is briefer and considerably 
less helpful. Rudick and Pabst Baltin base their 
text upon Q rather than M, and a consideration 
of their arguments might dent Robbins's assur- 
ance that “Sullivan is clearly right to take M as 
his copy-text". The bibliographical problem is 
much more complex than that. 

My final quibble concerns Robbins's sweep- 
. ing dismissal of the personal element in Bia- 
rhanatos'. “It used to be romantically assumed 
that he chose, the subject because of a real-life 
preoccupation” but “It is a theological, hot a 
personal or psychological treatise’’. There is 
I surely no necessary and absolute dichotomy 
between the book's status as a work of moral 
theology and an origin in Donne's personal 
. psychology. Since Donne says quite explicitly 
' in his Preface that it was hisown "sickly Inclina- 
tion” to suicide which "won me to a charitable 
- interpretation of their action who die so, and 
provoked me a little to watch and exagitale 
t their reasons which pronounce so peremptory 
> judgements upon them"*, it seems perverse to 
, . dismiss out of hand the question of the topic's 
personal significance. 

' ROWLAND WYMER. 

. Department of English. University of. Hull. . . 
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Julian Budden 

VINCENZO BELLINI 
Norma 

New Theatre, Cardiff 

In mounting Bellini's tragic masterpiece the 
Welsh National Opera clearly intend to follow 
up the success of their Puritani. Their task is at 
once simpler and more difficult than before. 
Simpler inasmuch as Norma is better con- 
structed than I Puritani, its libretto being the 
work of a master hand; more difficult because 
it makes much greater demands on its soprano 
lead (Bellini himself was appalled when told 
that it was to be attempted by Giulia Grisi, the 
creator of Elvira) and because of the narrow- 
ness of its musical idiom. In Norma the com- 
poser has succeeded in carving out . partly from 
the small change of Rossinian opera, partly 
from his own heritage of Sicilian folksong, a 
style so intensely personal that it is impossible 
while listening to it to be reminded of anyone 
else. In comparison with that of / Puritani the 
scoring is deddedly naive, if not monotonous. 
Yet Bizet, when commissioned to "improve" 
the accompaniments, found himself unable to 
do so without damaging the music's integrity. 
The undulating violins, with sustaining divided 
violas beneath, form a soft cushion of sound 
against which the composer's bitter-sweet dis- 
cords make their greatest effect. The score is 
saturated in melody, much of it extending to 
,the recitatives, which consequently tend to 
sound like arias in low relief (that of Adalgisa 
at her first entrance is a case in point). But a 
recitative requires us to follow the sense of the 
words more closely than does an aria; and , well 
enunciated as these were, it would be idle to 
pretend that an audience in Cardiff or indeed 
anywhere else in the United Kingdom can do 
so in the way that Bellini intended. There is no 
solution to the problem. Of all Italian operas 
. npne resist translation so. firmly as those of 
Bellini - as he himself was well aware, having 
heard his Somambula in English, “flayed 
alive” , as he put it, by that “language of par- 
rots". With its abundance of slow recitative 
Nonna runs the risk of being found (in the 
verdict of a leading London critic at the time of 
the opera's return to Covent Garden after the 
Second World War) “beautiful in parts but 
mostly boring". 

That the Cardiff audiences feel differently is 
due to the excellent preparation of the com- 
pany and not least to Julian Smith's sure and 
authoritative pacing of the score. For the prim a 
donna there are two highlights: the cavatina, 
“Casta diva", one of those characteristic Belli- 
niari melodies of "linked sweetness long drawn 
out”, and the duet movement, “Mira, o Nor- 
ma”. Rarely do they both come completely 
right. With Callas in 1952 it was “Casta diva” 
that did so, while in the duet the lines spread 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 218 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they rench this office not later than 
.April 12. A prize of £20 is. offered for the first correct 
.set cif ariswera opened on that date,. . „• . . 

A Entries, marked “Author, Author 218" on the 
envetopfii, should be. addressed to the Editor, The 
Xitner Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M4BX. ■ . . 

1 She was plain and, different: and she might have, 
been poor; but in . the fine' grain, and sloping, 
shrinking slimness of ^ her .' whole person, the delicacy 
.of her curious features and a kind of cultivated 
quality in her sweet, ,vagi|e, civil expression, there 
was a suggestion of race, of long transmission, of an 
organism that had resulted from fortunate touch'. 

. after touch. Slie \yas nqt a common woman; She was • . 
one,of the caprices of an aristocracy.. , ■■■■!’■■ 

•2. Her-: richness of hue, generous nose, hef 1 
eye-brows marked like those of an actress .-- these - 
' things; with an added amplitude of person, on which . 
middip age had set its seal* seemed io. present her 
insistently as a daughter or the Sou th. or still more bf 
the East, a creature formed by hammocks and 
' divans', fed upon sherbets and waited upon by slaves. 

3 She .would have been meanwhile a. wonderful ’ 
Upn^ss fora show, aii extraordinary figure in a cage 
lor anywhere;. majestic, magnificent,- high-coloured, 
all brilliant gloss, perpetual satin, twinkling bugles 


and juddered. Suzanne Murphy sings the aria 
movingly but her tone is not always under com- 
plete control. Her duet with Adalgisa on the 
other hand received an ovation on the first 
night - and rightly. There are more prestigious 
partnerships on record, from Alma Gluck and 
Louise Homer through Callas and Stignani to 
Joan Sutherland and Marilyn Home but, for 
sheer musicianship and exquisite shaping, that 
of the WNO could hold its own with any of 
them, though neither singer is in the interna- 
tional class. Indeed Kathryn Harries is rather 
dark-toned and heavy for Adalgisa; and one 
wonders why nowadays this part is regularly 
entrusted to a mezzo, when the original Adal- 
gisa was a lightish soprano - that same Giulia 
Grisi who created the heroine of I Puritani. 
Frederick Donaldson (Pollione} and Harry 
Dworchak (Oroveso) are vocally well up to the 
mark, singing with good line and diction. In- 
deed the opening scene for Oroveso with chor- 
us -a great favourite with Verdi - is wonderful- 
ly welded together. In a similar scene in Act II 
the chorus lags faintly, but elsewhere sings with 
the breadth and precision we have come to 
expect of them. The orchestral playing main- 
tains a high standard throughout. 

The producer, Andrei Serban, indulges to 
the full his love of violent motion. Norma de- 
livers “O non tremare, o perfido” in a half- 
recumbent posture from which it is difficult to 
summon up the right degree of scorn. The 
effect of having Norma and Adalgisa give the 
two children a perfunctory wash is to turn the 
cabaletta “Si, fine all'ore estreme" into a kind 
of work song rather than a protestation of 
mutual loyalty. 

In the original production of 1831 the first 
act was set in a romantic forest with a view of 
distant hills. Covent Garden has a stone circle. 
In Ser ban’s production the moon comes down 
upon an impressionistic, ruined temple. More 
mysterious are the rites. At solemn moments 
Norma wears not only . one of Serban’s 
favourite half- masks but a head-dress which, 
makes her look like Tennlel’s White Queen. 
For the chorus “Guerra, guerra!” the singers 
are clad in a species of bat-costume. In the final 
scene it is Adalgisa, not Pollione who shares 
Norma's funeral pyre, which makes nonsense 
of the story. 

Fortunately it is through the music and the 
singing that the opera lives. Writing in the 
1930s, Edward Dent had high praise for Bell- 
ini s music but doubted whether his works 
would bear revival In the future, if only be- 
cause the necessary singers were lacking. The 
recovery of bet canto technique by Maria Cal- 
Ins and others has proved him wrong over the 
last point; and starry revivals of the Bellini 
canon have duly followed. What the Welsh 
National Opera has proved is that his operas 
are not dependent on international celebrities 
for their success; and that is a still more re- 
markable feat. 


and flashing gems, with a lustreof agate eyes, a sheen 
of raven hair, a polish of complexion that was like 
that of well-kept china and (hat - as If the skin were 
loo tight - told especially at curves and corners. 

Competition No 214 ' 

Winner- KohTaf Ann : /■' 

Aiuwers: ■ ] 

1 Hear the vdice of the Bafd, 

Who present, past, and future, sees; 

Whose ears have heard A . 

The Holy Wort • ' j 

That walk'd among' the ancient trees, ■ 

Willjani Blakc, “Henr the voice of ihe Bwrd". 

2 When rattling bbnes together lly . . 

From 1 the : four corners, of the Bky; \ \ 

' When sinewa.o'er the skeletons are spread, . 
ThoSe cl dth'd with' flesh, and life inspires the. dead; 
The Sacred Poets first shall hear the sound, ' 

■ 'And foremost from the tomb shall bound. 

For they are. coher’d With. tM lightest ground, 

‘ ' John Dryden , "Qde to the Pipus Meritary of Anne ' 

• Killigrew". • ■ . ... ' ; > ; .... ■ .. / 

3 If men will, impartially, arid not ajsqiilnt,, look ' 

toward the offices and function of a poet, they will 
easily conclude to themselves the impossibility of any , 
man’s being a great poet without being first a good 
man. . V' '• 

Ben Jonson, Dedication tb Volpone. '■ 


Susceptible to the southern 


Peter Kemp 

Arena: Karen Blixen in Africa 
BBC 2 

Arena's programme on Karen Blixen - with its 
pictures of herds dustily swaying across tnwuy 
plains, skies heaped with piles of cloud, and 
flamingoes fanning out across the ink-blue sur- 
face of a lake - vividly evoked her years, from 
1913 to 1931, in the East African highlands. 
Out of Africa, her chronicle of that period, is 
brilliantly atmospheric, sizzling with the tints 
and tangs of a continent that enthralled her. 
Looking uncannily like the author, Eileen 
Atkins read extracts from it. And, as she did, 
film endorsed the writing's sensuous precision: 
a buzz-saw swirl of voracious grasshoppers 
filled the screen, for instance, to illustrate the 
accuracy of the book's talk of “a blizzard” of 
“little hard furious wings . . . shining like thin 
blades of steel”. Establishing an epoch as well 
as an environment, period footage unreeled 
too: jerky shots of white-clad, solar topee'd 
settlers bustling about their business, jumpy 
pictures of the Masai hunting lions with spears. 

A tribe whose haughtiness struck a respon- 
sive chord in Blixen, the Masai receive 
absorbed attention in Out of Africa. Tristram 
Powell's Sim likewise focused on their customs 
and costumes, past splendour and present de- 
cline. It also tracked down one of the Kikuyu: 
Kamante, the servant whose life Karen Blixen 
saved and who features prominently in her 
memoir. A final sequence showed him visiting 
her grave In Denmark and voicing over it one 
of those idiosyncratic opinions she so relished 
in him: “She was good. If she was bad, she 
would not have had all this wealth.” 

Among Kenya’s whites, it was the aristocra- 
tic caste who appealed to Karen. Bror Blixen, 
the blue-blooded syphilitic she married in 
Mombasa, stayed a shadowy. presence in the 
programme as in her book. Got up In safari 
gear and posed under canvas next to a mos- 
quito net, a female colonist gushed about the 
way he was “fun to be with", had “a vast appe- 
tite for life", and was “ adored by women”. But, 
beyond the fact that Karen divorced him in 
1923, nothing of substance emerged. Far more 
detailed and interesting was the film’s account 
of Denys Finch-Hamilton, the English aristo- 
crat who became her lover. 


For the ruck of middle-class settle* EM I 
Huxley explained, Bnroness Blixen had‘sS 
contempt": what she appreciated about &! 
Africa was that there “you could liveafoE 
life”. This was confirmed by her biogJkg 
Janet Thurman, who observed that "SheC 
being a feudal lord; she loved having a 2 
court". Arena might perhaps have mademoa 
of the way Africn held an aristocratic allurefor 
Karen Blixen: its landscapes have "oneqwy 
nobility", its skies are “proud”. Andit feu^ 
pin-point the continent's basic appeal tola 
what she calls “the fascination of things wholj 
different". Always responsive to the attractiog 
of antithesis, she regarded susceptibility tothe 
southern as an impelling Nordic trait. 
for this reason to East Africa, she then fmuu] 
contrasts everywhere: piquant juxtapoulioa 
of whites and blacks, chill dawns and seam 
noons, savagery and protocol. Also, there wa 
the possibility of escaping into an age pleasing, 
ly at variance with her own. Travel to Affa 
wasn't merely a geographical journey fa 
Karen Blixen ; it was a leap back in time, allow- 
ing "an opportunity to catch the past by its 
tail". Entering its forests, she said, "You rid* 
into the depths of an old tapestry". Afria 
foreshadowed that distinctive fictional wort! 
she would conjure up on her return to Europe 
Here Arena stopped short, leaving her im- 
agination a dark continent. Though It nt 
asserted that “Africa formed her as a writer*, 
and there was film of her in later life as a kind rf 
saurian literary celebrity - wizened, puckered, 
glittery-eyed - the programme never explored 
her work. Yet it might interestingly hm 
shown how much her stark and voluptuous 
fables, for all their Gothic European settings, 
have in common with her experience of Africa. 
Her tales, with their mix of the resplendent and 
the primal, take the same delight in contras): 
passion and punctilio, amorality and honour, 
polarized characters (cardinals and penitents, 
gypsies and grandees, divas and peasants, 
blonde and dark lovers) magnetically diwn 
together. To be a story-teller, she said, waste 
be long to “an ancient tribe”. And in its remote- 
ness from contemporary concern with the iwS- 
vidual - a genuine story, she once wrote, “doe 
not slacken its speed to occupy itself with the 
mien or bearing of Its characters" - her art 
emanates from that unswerving, lordly sense d 
destiny she felt as a European aristocrat and 
found everywhere in Africa. ' • ■ 


Dramatically different 


Eric Sams 

8HAKESPEARE 
Hamlet: The First Quarto 
Orange Tree Theatre, Richmond 

Bad, or not too bad; which is this quarto? It 
was acknowledged by nineteenth-century 
scholars as authentically Shakespearean. 
Nowadays it is more commonly called a cor- 
ruption botched up by dishonest actors. But 
similar denlgrations of the Lear end Shrew 
quartos have recently been refuted; so the 
Hamlet question is ripe for reappraisal. A play 
on that, theme existed as early as 1589.-A play 
, sq styled was given by Shakespeare’s company 
In 1594. The earliest surviving published ver- 
siorti now known as (he Fjrst Quarto, is an 
unfamiliar, garbled and apparently abridged 
2 000-line, text entitled The Tragicall Historic 
of Bqmleti Prince of Denmark, dated 1603 and 
specifically attributed to William Shakdspeare 
and his Cpmpany. Tfre far mor 9 famous 3,700- 
bne Secoqd edition oM604, with the same title' 
and author, was "newly Imprinted arid en- : 
larged.tp almost a$:;mnch rigaiq as it was,,! 
according to the trite; arid, perfect copy”. So 
primp facie the First Quarto has much to teach 
us about Shakespeare’S development 
• '.'.fl «■ Ipoks and sounds likri an anthology of 

potj n g butwith alr^ jnsteadojE "with th'lricor- 

■' ' WP»' 3(X) JiMpt rod* ag, ,v si (ent^as-is 1 f he : mid 


and a holl-bred eye” are otherwise unknown; 
so is a whole forty-line scene betowa 
the Queen and I-Ioratio. There are dozens « 
other equally striking divergences of drama* 
structure and characterization as well as 
stylo and diction. It is hnrd to see how they ^ 
all be ascribed to an actor's amazing amnea*. 
rather than to a writer's regular revision. 

There Is no accounting for the follO^J- 
leader fashions or tastes of Shakespeare sdw- 
arshlp; but here at last is a practical test 
which the literary public can take an active aw 
informed part. The Orange Tree production** 
refreshing and salutary. It goes far to vintowj , 
the authenticity and restore the, auth ority^ 1 
the First Quarto, which has been.so 
lously misrepresented and neglected that wj 
is no current modem edition. In this 
ance it makes a brilliantly effective play- ^ 
with action and incident., In place of- p(w 


profundity we are given ceaseless sound 
movement, colour and pattern; the greuj 
lings would have greatly preferred tWs v^w^ 1 
The spirited direction supplied by 
is entirely in. tune with Tudor tiines: 

- teen speaking parts are distributed amortgtg ' 
nine players, all excellent. The stage 

. stairs room In an Inn; arid that closed c 0 ^ 
makes the infighting seem even fiercer, so.^ 
this cruder Hamlet takes its place 
Titus Andronlcus, for example, as a Sejp*/ 
revenge tragedy of family feudS; and 
; Peter Guinness is an authoritative Pnh«ty£^ 

'•Spiro amoving Ophelia; Frank MoortyW*" 
a thoughtful study of Corambis (ahte r“.!- 
jus). The production lasts untH\ApnUj'j^ 

- Shajtesp^gre , pti{s. ij .in ■ 

phty, “go thou to Richmond’ 1 .' ■ ,' f ; :J 
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A master of his metier 


Renoir 

Hayward Gallery, until April 21 
BARBARA EHRLICH WHITE 
Renoir: His life, art, and letters 
3 Hpp. New York: Harry N. Abrams. £60.50. 
08109 15553 

The very first painting in the Hayward Gal- 
lery’s incomplete but instructive Renoir ex- 
hibition tells us something about him we often 
overlook: few artists begin their careers with so 
much natural talent, or so great an ability to 
turn to any genre and accept influence from 
models one might imagine to be incompatible. 
John House's excellent catalogue notes point 
out that this “Portrait of Mademoiselle 
Romaine Lacaux" of 1864 belongs to a tradi- 
tion of formal portraiture dominated by 
Ingres, while its gris-clair tonality derives from 
more recent Parisian painting, of which Corot 
was the admired master, and its handling is 
evidently affected by those artists - of the 
French eighteenth century, but Spanish too, 
like Velazquez - whose brushwork was soft, 
rapid and experienced. 

This clever painting, so assured and alert, 
belongs to the year immediately after Renoir 
had finished his training in the studio of 
Charles Gleyre. Here he had met Monet, Sis- 
ley and Bazille, the other founders of the Im- 
pressionist group. With them he had tried his 
hand at open-air painting, done entirely from 
nature, in the Forest of Fontainebleau. All 
accounts of the development of Impressionism 
tend to stress first this experiment, then the 
continuity of the group, their mutual support 
and criticism and their disavowal of the con- 
ventions of academic Salon painting. It is a 
familiar story. But Renoir's contribution to it 
seems sturdier and less predictable as we look 
at the first rooms of this exhibition. We already 
knew that he was the Impressionist who most 
thought of his art as a metier, who was most 
inclined to seek portrait commissions, who 
worked for a reward and was happy to do so 
without pretensions. But one would now also 
say that Renoir's fluency was accompanied by 
an especial kind of control. He could decide on 
a painting of a particular type, then execute it 
according to that decision. Each new painting 
was pitched just to the side of a pictorial and 


social example. Thus Renoir could approach 
Delacroix, when he wished to, in the portrait of 
the wife of a Parisian art dealer; or he could 
come close to Salon painting, as in “Parisian 
Women in Algerian Dress"; or he could pose a 
contemporary couple in Rn unforgettable way, 
as in the engagement painting of the Sislcys: 
or, in a particularly splendid mood, produce 
flower paintings that in one way are simply 
flower paintings yet are quite unlike anything 
previously seen in French art. 

Alt these are rather dissimilar paintings. 
One would not always recognize that they are 
from the same hand, for Renoir's eclecticism 
was an important part of his development. 
Together, they show that he bad a broader 
base to his painting than any other artist of his 
generation. No doubt this is one reason for the 
triumphant success of the large, complex pic- 
tures of parties at the Moulin de la Galette and 
the island of Chatou. These big canvases, 
which are badly missed at the Hayward, have 
no real parallel in the art of his contempor- 


aries. for Renoir had no comrade with quite 
the same unabashed interest in the scope of 
painting. They draw on his portraiture, his in- 
terest in figure composition, his lively palette 
and hedonistic preferences in recording mod- 
ern life. That much is obvious. Bui such paint- 
ings, and many others in the exhibition, de- 
pend on the remarkable variety and rhythm of 
his brushstroke. Barbara Ehrlich White’s use- 
ful and informative book mentions that Renoir 
was ambidextrous. It is not much to the point 
to know what he could do with his left hand. 
But one wonders whether he was not also, as it 
were, ambidextrous within his same right 
hand, for in picture after picture there is a 
delicate but forthright painting from the wrist 
that can turn the motion of a passage from 
rightwards to leftwards, in separated or allied 
marks, flurried or elongated strokes, and yet 
return all such touches and stabs of paint to the 
general rationale of his subject. 

The handwriting of French painting, from 
the Revolution to the Second World War - but 



■" Portrait of Charles and George Durand-Ruel", 1882, from the exhibition catalogue, Renoir (324pp. Arts 
Council of Great Britain. Paperback, £9.95. 0 728704196). 


especially in the decades after Impressionism - 
is one of the most eloquent traditions of West- 
ern art. Manet and Cdznnne made individual 
nnd specific contributions to that handwriting, 
as Renoir on the whole did not, and they are 
greater painters than he. But noothcr artist has 
quite the abundance of interest in his handling 
of paint that Renoir has, nor his versatile abil- 
ity with the brush. He was not a landscapist, 
but he took everything he wished from Monet's 
way with landscape. His natural predilection 
for flowers, fabrics, human adornment in set- 
tings and interiors (all of which preceded his 
interest in the nude) stopped him from dissolv- 
ing his touch in the representation of distance. 
His best outdoor paintings, like the National 
Gallery’s “The Seine at Asniftres”, are kept 
small, and his most beautiful Impressionist 
paintings, “La Loge", “La Premiere Sortie” 
and "Torse de Femme au Soleil" all bring their 
subjects up to a palpable distance from the 
picture plane. This last, a nude study of 1875, 
almost overwhelms its subject with a free con- 
fusion of foliage and atmosphere. 

This exhibition gives as good nn account of 
Renoir’s career as one can believe to be poss- 
ible, given the difficulties of finding and bor- 
rowing the best paintings of his later years. Its 
catalogue will now be a standard work - though 
uot , I trust, to the exclusion of Anthea Ca lien’s 
marvellously concentrated study published in 
197 1 . In the nature of the exhibition, one does 
not gather much about Renoir and his contem- 
poraries. Barbara Ehrlich White provides the 
bare details of their complicated interaction, 
but she is not inclinedto make critical compari- 
sons between their work. Her biography is a 
labour of love, but it is not very tender about 
paintings. We ought to think more about the 
times when Renoir’s paintings succeed or fail. 
He is sometimes touched by popular vulgar ari, 
urban and commercial, and can still be a 
beautiful painter. But the guides to Renoir’s 
real stature are in those occasions when he is 
obliged to bring his expression dose to other 
painters who were more resolute than himself. 
The first such encounter must be when he 
painted side by side with Monet at La Gre- 
nouillire in 1869, the second when he, Monet 
and Manet painted together; and the third, 
years later, when he visited Gfzanne. On these 
. occasions, Renoir shows himself tb be a major 
actor in the competitive, communal activity of 
the heroic days of the avant-garde. 


rhe state of art publishing 

shown in Germany and America, cost £22 

Pran Snal dine when ori s* naII y P ub,ished As »suai- 

V ranees jpdimng Jy happens when German or French catalogues 

Ttere is a buoyancy in art publishing at the are reprmted in ttos ^Norton ^dred’the 
aoment which is both beneficial and disadvan- price rose t £3 » Enollsh-laa- 


■ iVlimblUUDi w VUULVU III***** - - 

, Schweiger’s Wiener Werkstdttet Design in 
tenna 1903-1932 with 700 Illustrations, 194 of 
’hlch are in colour (Thames and . Hudson, 
38). While welcoming the inCfeaied audience 
rat encourages the printing of such books, art 
istorians may simultaneously worry about the 
lement of glamour that has brought specialist 
rt publications’ closer in style to. books on 
sshiori and commercial- photography. Often 
tits marriage between scholarship and coffee- 

-ui- „ • , j. ■ In <-,rrlAr fn 


of the exhibition's audience.. Art publishers 
argue that they both follow fashion and create 
it. To a critical eye their more passive role 

seems predominant. ■ 

Mainstream art publishing Is cautious and 
conservative but university presses are also 
trapped in the vicious circle created by imall 
print runs and high prices. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press retails Norman Bryson’s latest 
book, Tradition and Desire: From David to 


i marriage be^een scholarstopand^ 

Jle appeal leads to compromise in order to Dl w it to be used in 

t costs,- publishes* recycle ***** individuals.- Bry- 


11 «*»..• . Pawners ^ libraries but not bought by Individuals, Biy- 

ready familiar from previous publications, \i . ' ^ ^ The 

otnotes are abhorred and the text is often so so ^ ^ pub „ sh6d by Macmillan in the 

stricted ip length that the art (sjhornof its - Soclety serics edlted b y 

mtext. This is only one reason Why, amid a H LL n Heath' and Colin MacCabs, sells at 

nre of publishing .activity, there remains a P . dg fof & ..combed analysis" which 

:nse of lack, - (d unite the art historian’s traditional con- 

One conspicuous ■ development m recept _ l [ h tylistlcS and iconqlbgy with Barthes- 
jars lias beep the growth in the number and gn _w|tn ^ ^ ^ ^ {f| 

»!e of exhibitions. As these are nowadays notably Michael Podro in the June 1984 

.equetitly sponsored, they are often accompli- * An Hislor y t few art-historical works 

led .by publicatlona not subject to the same a Ubt[y attentive as thl? to problems of 
^h^af- • method and' analysis. " < . . in- 


stance is assured. The foremost publisher in 
this field, however, remains Yale University 
Press, which enjoys financial assistance from 
the Paul Mellon Foundation. Last year it pub- 
lished Graham Reynolds’s two-volume The 
Later Paintings and Drawings of John Const- 
able (£140), which not only won the Mitchell 
Prize for its scholarship but contains colour 
plates that stand comparison with the generally 
higher standards found in German and Italian 
art books. Yale also takes on subjects of li- 
mited appeal, for example filling major gaps 
with Benedict Read’s Victorian Sculpture 
(1982, £35. and £12.95), Richard Ponnent’s 
Alfred Gilbert (to be published In May ; £19.95) 
and Susan Beattie’s ^ The NewSatipture <1983, 
£30 and £12.95), which uncovers the fertile 
relationship between sculptor and architect 
during the late Victorian and Edwardian 
period. 

Ambitiously theoretical art history books 
are still rare, but Bryson overstates his case 
when he complains of “the poverty of metho- 
dological discussion increasingly evident in the 
discipline". The magazine Block , ^ founded in 
the winter of 1979-80 and published by Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic,: has specifically addressed - 
the relation between theory and practice in art, 
design and the mass media. Another arena for 
informed debate has been the .book review 
section, edited first by Alex Potts and now by 
Fred Orton. In the magazine Art History. Re- 
viewers have been encouraged to write at grea- 
ter than usual length and to address methodo- 
logical issues. An extreme instance of this can 
be found In the March 1985 issue. Here the 
viewpoint adopted by Christina Ladder in her; 
highly acclaimed Russian Constructivism (Y ale 
University Press, 1983 £30) is assessed from a 


political point of view by Paul Wood in a re- 
view some 18,500 words in length. 

British publishing lags behind American in 
books and articles on women artists and femin- 
ist issues. Last year saw the publication of 
. Isabelle Anscoppbe’s book on female design- . 
ers, A Woman's Touch (Virago, £14.95 and 
£7.95), and Rozsika Parker’s The Subversive 
Stitch (Women’s Press, £14.95 and £7.95), in 
which she argues (hat '“to know the history of 
embroidery is to know the history of women"; 
this yet again writes some of us out. The grea-: 
ter diversity of material that has appeared in- 
America includes Joan M. Lukach's account of - 
Hilla Rebay, the great advocate of "non-objec- 
tive” painting (George Braziller, 524) and a 
generous selection of Mary Cassatt's letters, 
concisely edited by Nancy Mowll Mathews 
(Abbeville, $19.95). It is hard to conceive of 
any British publisher taking on the 500-page 
survey. Women as Interpreters of the Visual 
Arts 1820-1979, edited by Claire Richter Sher- 
man and Adele M. Holcomb, which the 
.Greenwood Press published in 1981. 

■ A still more unfortunate lack results from 
the tardiness with which art publishers are re- 
sponding to the needs of black communities. 
Ekpo Eyo's text in the Royal Academy's Niger- 
ian Treasures catalogue remains a rare inst- 
ance of African art being interpreted by an 
indigenous voice. The artist Gavin Jantjes has 
pointed to the need to redress the colonialism 
and the limited viewpoint that have in the past 
shaped books on African culture. But nothing 
has so far appeared in answer to his appeal for 
- more opportunities to be given to black schol- 
. ars. Publishers must surely recognize here an 
opportunity to make a, .radical contribution to 
art history and its: shifting spectrum. 
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ELIZABETH PRELINGER 
Edvard Munch: Master printmaker 
180pp, with 18 colour and 1 14 black-and-white 
illustrations. Norton. £30. 

0393017974 

ARNEEGGUM 

Edvard Munch: Paintings, sketches and studies 

305pp. with 170 colour and 280 black-and- 

white illustrations. Thames and Hudson . £24. 

0500091692 

REINHOLD HELLER 

Munch: His life and work 

240pp. with 40 colour and 140 black-and-white 

illustrations. John Murray. £25. 

0719541166 

Just a century ago, Edvard Munch began work 
on “The Sick Child”, a painting which marks 
his breakthrough to a mature style and the 
inception of that cycle of master-images which 
are his most remarkable repertoire, later to be 
grouped under the generic heading The Frieze 
of Life. Once seen, these urgent images seem 
to etch themselves into our memory: we cannot 
forget the petTified stare of the naked girl in 
“Puberty", the commingling of faces in "The 
Kiss", the triumphant post-coital Flexing of the 
woman's body in “Ashes", the figures swaying 
between ardour and melancholia in "The 
Dance of Life", the magical suspense of the 
moon-haunted waters in "The Voice”, and so 
on. 

"Psychic Naturalism" was a term coined by 
Munch's close friend Stanislaw Przybszewski 
to characterize the practice of rendering in ex- 
ternal form “the soul's finest and most intense 
processes", a practice which, at the time, 
seemed shocking in its flouting of the conven- 
tions of quasi-scientific representation which 
had been established by Naturalism proper and 
by early Impressionism. Invoking the maxim 
that "Nature is transformed according to one's 
subjective disposition". Munch drew forth im- 
ages from deep within his private being, then 
fixed them in paint and ink as the startling 
emblems of the neuroses of his age. 

All of this is now received history- and, at 
this distance; it is not difficult to slot Munch's 
contribution into a tradition of landscapes of 
the psyche which dates back to the spectral 
marines of Caspar David Friedrich and 
embraces the work of Van Gogh and Soutine, 
as well as the charged canvases of Nolde and 
Kirch ner, Munch's immediate heirs. More- 
over; if one scans the arts in Europe in the late 
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188Us, one can readily identify a range of ana- 
logues for what Munch was doing, and so de- 
monstrate how much his personal vision was 
attuned to a general Zeitgeist-, the plays ol 
Strindberg. Ibsen and Maeterlinck, the novels 
of Hamsun and Huysmans, the paintings of 
Ensor and Lautrec - the list of fellow depictors 
of "the modern life of the soul” is considerable. 
What gave stature and singularity to Munch's 
work was its insistent foregrounding of the 
"confessional*' element in art, a consequent air 
of the scandalous (as witness the reception of 
his one-man show at the Artists' Association in 
Berlin in 1892), and above all his will to 
heighten the expressive impact of his imagery. 

One reason why Munch returned again and 
again to a limited stock of overlapping or inter- 
changing motifs was his neurotic fixation upon 
certain emotional traumas. His portrayals of 
Woman, now ecstatic temptress, now loath- 
some vampire, the alluring yet treacherous 
symbol of the ambiguities of love-as-torment, 
are surely, on one level, a direct transcription 
of actual feeling. The painter's notebooks are 
full of passages about sexual suffering and ex- 
istential dread and, while veering more to- 
wards fiction than artless diary entries they 
exhibit a natural spontaneity which verifies the 
sincerity of the sentiments expressed; one is 
bound to infer that Munch was indeed attemp- 
ting to produce nn art literally "bom in the 
heart's blood”. 

On the other hand, mere literalism is not a 
sufficient explanation of the power of Munch’s 
images. In analysing the impact of "The 
Scream", that irrefutable masterpiece of Ex- 
pressionism, one can point to its undoubted 
emphasis on naked emotionality, and one can 
voice the supposition that such an emphasis has 
nothing to do with showmanship (a supposition 
that Munch himself seems to have wanted to 
encourage when he jotted on one version the 
phrase "Could only have been painted by a 
madman"): but qualities like “frankness” or 
"authenticity" are not enough in themselves. 
What makes "The Scream" so memorable is its 
visual appearance; the fact that, we may 
"hear", and shudder to hear, what Munch de- 
scribes as "a loud unending scream piercing 
Nature", is above all a function of our percep- 
tions of the skinny figure pinned on a ground of 
brutal diagonals and panicky swirls. In short, 
the “expressiveness” of the image must, in 
large measure, be the result of a process of 
formal accentuation, the solution to the artistic 
problem of how to administer a statement with 
the minimum of fuzziness. 

Munch's was above all a mythic Imagination, 


in that he derived his visual archetypes front a 
pool of natural references whose appeal lies in 
the universality, the unconstrained richness of 
-their associations. What Thomas Messer has 
called Munch’s “visual philosophy" is not so 
much a world-view that can be articulated in 
words as an imaginative predilection for cer- 
tain natural objects and forms which are the 
containers of profound and often unconscious 
meanings. 

The tantalizing anonymity of a female pre- 
sence; the inscrutable sweep of a stony beach; 
the mesmerizing glitter of moonlight upon 
waves; the vacillating erotic resonances of the 
elemental fluid: water as embrace or engulf- 
ment, as fertility or death - Munch seems to 
make such associations reverberate with 
mythic force. A much-refined image like “The 
Lonely Ones”, where a white-clothed woman 
and a dark-clothed man stand separately be- 
fore an undulating shoreline, embodies a ten- 
sion which can propel our contemplation from 
overt narrative (for example “these are lovers 
who have quarrelled") to a meaning which is 
universal or mythical (such as “these are beings 
caught in a frozen moment within which the 
deepest existential and metaphysical issues are 
at stake"). My point is that it is this kind of shift 
in meaning -from the specific to the symbolic - 
which is the fundamental key to our under- 
standing of Munch's hypnotic power. And it is 
a shift engineered not by the tortured artist of 
popular cliche, but by what Elizabeth Prelinger 
calls “the passionate technician”, a supreme 
handler of the material properties of oil-paint 
and printer's ink. 

Prelinger’s study of Munch as a print-maker 
is a persuasive mixture of local erudition and 
general argument. As a scholar, she homes in 
on the minutiae of Munch's productions in 
several media -drypoint, etching, lithography, 
woodcut, and combinations of these. It is with 
both reverence and accuracy that she appraises 
details of stippling or grain; she will deduce 
that a given print was tinted from the reverse 
side of the paper, or that another bears the 
trace of darjng overprinting, or the use of card- 
board inserts'. Mtihch'was such a devotee of’ 
experimentation that the full story of his print 
variants would have been chaotic had not Pre- 
Unger summarized it with such lucid concision. 
As a critic, she firmly presses her overall case: 
continually re-working a limited set of images, 
Munch was searching for an optimum elo- 
quence in each individual configuration, evolv- 
ing & graphic terseness based on the sim- 
plification of the sign. A crude reduction of 
Prelinger’s subtle demonstration would be to 


suy that it was in the humble wood™ a 
M unch discovered his elective medium 5? 
the knotty naturalness of wood and theC 
ness of incisions ami planar colouring com 
luted an ideal idiom which allowed Mm? 
transcend the contingency of the motif and! 
translate it into an iconic universal. " 
Arne Eggum is Chief Curator of the Mom. 
musect in Oslo, which houses over a thn.H^ 
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Gustav Klimt: DieZeJtfinuhgen 
Band III. (1912-1918) 

262pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Salzburg: Veriag Galcrie Welz. 
OS 2,450. 
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SERGE SABARSKY (Editor) 

Gustav, Klimt: Drawings 
: 133pp, with cbloUVapd black-and-white : . 

illustrations; Gordon Fraser, £32,50 . 
(paperback , £7.95). : 

0 86092078 X 

A close study, of Klimt’s drawings is essential if 
we ore. lo gain any understanding of the de- 
velopment bf his art. Drawing 'played, a. vital 
role in every phase of his career. His- sheer 
output: is bewildering. We ct»n be certain that 
dozens* perhaps even, hundreds of drawings ■ 
have been idst, not least as a result bf the 
artist’sCaVflljer treatriient of bis own works on 
paper’; Even : so t Alice Strobl’s beautifully pro. 
cjuced three- volume catalogue (the 1 third 
volume, just published ,■ Covering the -years 
1912rl 8) jists over three thousand items, and a ; 
fourth volurtie is already planned by way of kn 1 
appendix, to ihcludematerialdjscoveredsihce 
the undertaking began: Taken together; this 
huge corpus offers a fasciriatibg insight into 
Klimt’s working methods, sources ot infcpira- 

i 

reveals him as an artist of extrordinary technic- 


al mastery. 

For Klimt, drawing was an essentially pri- 
vate medium, and contemplating these works 
is something of a voyeuristic experience - in 
more senses than one. Looking across the 
range of his drawings, iri pencil, charcoal, 
chalk and crayon, one is conscious of a con- 
tinuous and vital underlying thread of erotic 
inspiration. In his oil paintings, the erotic is 
often concealed beneath a thin veil Of orna- 
ment; but the drawings reveal just how sexual- 
ly highly charged such paintings as “The Kiss" 

- the pictures done for the grtat hall of 
Vienna University and subsequently destroyed 

- must have been in the artist’s own mind. 

: To have, succeeded not merely In ordering, 
but in interpreting this mass of material, and, 
through it, providing a view of the artist’s work 
os a whole, is a considerable achievement . This 
has been done by adopting a basically chrono- 
logical approach , despite the formidable prdb- 
lems of doting many of Klimtfa drawings fin the 
whole of Volume Three, not one siiigle draw- 
ing js actually dated by the artist), strobl has 
taken major, precisely datable commissions or 
groups of paintings 3 such as tire early frescoes 
for the Kupstbistorischps Mutf urn q n a Burg- 
jneater in Vienna; thb UniversIty Paintlngs and 
'.iS? B ®® ll ?9Ven Frje?e os fixed pointej drawings 
diiocUy related r .tp there .palqtipgs 'arc, then In- 
tc^perred with others m°re jldosely. related in ■ 
.-Subject pr style: The’ fl real arfvimtAa* 


paintings by Munch us well as several thouna) 
of his pictures in other media. His album 
affords wonderful glimpses of that collect!* 
grouping both fumilinr und unfamiliar ^ 
including provincial landscapes of the eaitr 
1880s and wntcrcolour nudes of the ljJ 
which seem disarmingly innocent of the brood- 
ing intensity of Munch’s grander imam 
Eggum arranges studies in sets which reveal 
how a given theme evolves towards its raaton 
form, bul his text, disappointingly, failstodf. 
velop n commentary on such matters. 

Rcinhold Heller's book moves at a steady, 
slightly unadventurous pace through theepi 
sodcs of Munch’s biography and the develop 
ment of the work. He offers insights into the 
major relationships which framed the artist's 
ideas and feelings: that with the Danish pod 
Emanuel Goldstein, for instance, for whose 
books Munch designed vignettes; he also 
traces the notorious sequence of fatal females- 
Dagny Juell, Tulla Larsen, Eva Mudocci ud 
others - which punctuated Munch’s erotic life 
and coloured his art. Fortunately, HeDn 
doesn't take biographical gossip to be a substi- 
tute for aesthetic comment, and instead tracts 
the workings of Munch's visual thinking 
through plentiful examples from the sketch- 
books, pointing out the ways in which he wor- 
ried at his material, sharpening relations be 
tween component parts of a scene and diivinj 
towards the most telling stylization. Finally.his 
account has the merit of quoting extensive!} 
from the artist’s notebooks, using Munch'i 
scribbled record of mystical moments, hallu- 
cinations, seashore reveries or sexual fantasia 
to lend a more explicit content to the viswl 
utterance. What emerges is that Munch is, fa 
fact, a rather mediocre writer. His texts hit 
almost invariably choppy and disjointed, 
naively poetic, straining for effect in aw *j 
which belies the majesty of the best prints 
paintings. But then again, Munch's pend 
sketches are no less clumsy and naive, stuffcr- 
ings rather than declarations, and thus flko 
bear Implicit witness lo the sheer hard wort 
Munch must have put in so ns to raise his 
finished images to that pitch of eloquertcefa 
which he is best known. • ’’ ' : 


The occasional onomnlies which result, fa 
example the fact that Volume Three begins 
with 1912, while Volume Two ended with the 
same year, need not worry the reader unduly, 
since the author’s purpose is in this casei# 
clear. The earliest sketches for Klimt's 1913 
painting “'Hie Virgin” date from 1911-121 * 
there is a close compositional and themaw 
relationship between this painting and 
finished picture of 1917-18, “The Brick- 
There is thus an evident logic in including ® 8 
studies for both pnintings in the same volume- 
studies in some respects so similar in conot 
tlon that they seem, on occasion at 
almost indistinguishable. 1 r 

One drawback of Strobl’s compl® , ?.®jj’ 
logue Is that, with several thousand dratfiflSjL- 
contend with, most are reproduced to a dj 
small format, clearly intended primarily w . 
reference. Sabarsky’s book, ori the other npj. 
offers only 100 drawings, but 1 aU repryijW' 
full-page, in colour, and td a.very hign.jj*^ 
dard. The selection of works spans the an*“ • 
career, from . the earliest, breathtadig. 
accomplished academic studies to 
drawings of 1916-i7. The acwreptoiyto^ 1 
are, less satisfactory, three short 
Schiele, Max Eisler and Kliriit himself w 
reprinted without any indication Of the 
from which they are taken. Arid, auw? 
artist’s owri autograph curriculum ^ 
reproduced ip facsimile, would it 
been useful to include an English trrinstSM^ 


■ this, the most important ofW 

"• itriVeniienVs- fiStml life ' Wd' ^ r ' 
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Making, finding and judging 


Lawrence Gowing 
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Paul Cdzanne: The watercolours; a catalogue 

raisonnd 

487pp, with 53 colour and 106 black-and-white 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £85. 

0500091 641 
RICHARD SHIFF 

Clzanne and the End of Impressionism: A 
study of the theory, technique, and critical 
evaluation of modern art 
318pp. with 1 colour and 57 black-and-white 
illustrations. University of Chicago Press. 

£21.25. 

0226753050 

Cezanne’s watercolours are exceptional in art. 
They added a recognizable link, as he in- 
tended, to tradition, yet there was nothing at 
all similar in painting before. They typify his 
affinity with the painting that followed him, yet 
nothing like them has been painted since. 
Their style and its content were both enigma- 
tic. They remain so. Yet their greatness was 
evident, transparently clear, almost as soon as 
they became known. Nothing that Clzanne did 
was more typical of the character and quality of 
his art. Yet Richard Shiff, in Ctzanne and the 
End of Impressionism, whose subject is 
apparently the still thorny problem of what the 
Clzanne phenomenon objectively consisted 
in, hardly mentions them (except to misquote 
the present writer). 

The definition of what an artistic achieve- 
ment consists in is the task of an oeuvre cata- 
logue, and these master-works are now the 
subject of a most masterly example of the 
genre. John Rewald's Paul Cizanne: The 
watercolours is the second instalment in the 
authoritative revision of the catalogue first 
attempted by Lionello Venturi forty-n ine years 
ago. It complements the publication of the 
pencil drawings by Adrien Chappufs in 1973 
and the work will be completed by Rewald’s 
forthcoming catalogue raisonnt of the paint- 
ings in oil, when the whole oeuvre will at last be 
defined, the enterprise is enormous, and there 
is every sign that it will be splendidly dis- 
charged. Proportionately, it Is likely that the 
largest advance on previous knowledge will be 
in the watercolours. The 415 sheets that Ven- 
turi knew are increased to 645 and the outlines 
of the achievement are for the first time clear. 

Fewer of the watercolours than one had sup- 
posed are fragmentary or even incomplete. We 
are now more accustomed to the fact that the 
completeness'of Cdzanne resides in the con- 
sistency of a procedure, which could be inter- 
rupted or laid aside for one reason or another 
without essential distortion. The residue of 
white paper has evidently a status equal to the 
colour, ft is surprising how much of the mean- 
ing of the watercolours is transmitted by the 
overall configuration, which survives 
monochrome illustration. The process of 
figuration holds meaning almost irrespective of 
the hues. -Rewald annotates the list with 
omniscience and candour, Where there is the 
slightest doubt about a sheet, it is plainly dis- 
cussed, but I have not found more than two 
that weaken the whole. He adds a study of the 
place that watercolour took in Cezanne’s de- 
velopment and his legacy, which is perhaps the 
most enjoyable and informative (hlng that he 
has ever Written. The great oeuvre catalogues 
are the enduring pillars of artistic life, and this 
one will remain unshakable. Not many critical 
studies can claim as (nucji- . . 

. P. M. Doran, the best and least-read author- 
ity ori C&anne’s thought, has described 
Richard Shift’s doctoral dissertation of twelve, 
yews ,ago, as “a vast panorama of aesthetic 
thought in Cezanne’s time”. The extensiveness 
and a quality that is both inclusive pnd miscel- 
laneous remain characteristic of Cizanne and 
jhe End of impressionism, which embodies a 
highly praised essay published five years later. 
^Pm the start Shift i? evidently determined to 
r ke as unconventional as the art that is under 
djscussion, indeed j exacliy that determination 

‘ Mh etomWt in the discussion S begin- 

hipg.Tli^boojc jj prefaced withaiiunabashed 

account o( the : respects in which' It is .to bri 
.^Pliprialt ^Vlstudy.the attempt tq ‘represent’ 

. thtprigh the foediumpf painting.” 

■ W ation-marty round the central pro-, 
pa^tidri rire{hab4uaL;arre fa sometiraM aj * lP$ : 
.a ■ '!) ■/: . • " >, • •...■«• 


to know whether a conception is being objecti- 
fied or a usage pilloried. The idea that Impress- 
ionism and C6zanne in particular represented 
originality is a difficult one. Shiff himself notes 
that “representation must have its model and 
that technique ‘renders’ or translates the mod- 
el according to some mediating scheme". So he 
is already in an unnecessary pseudo-Gom- 
brichian muddle. 

It might be said that modern painting, 
perhaps all painting, portrays a conception of 
the artist's role and illustrates what the artist- 
man is supposed to do. That, I guess, was what 
Cdzanne was evidently incapable of. He was 
ultimately uninterested in retailing a current 
conception of style, least of ail an obtrusively 
original one. Is originality ever represented, in 
the sense of being recognizably imitated? This 
was not quite Constable’s intuition when he 
observed that in painting no good thing is ever 
done twice. Cezanne did imitate existing con- 
ceptions of the role as much as the style, for 
example the baroque-tempestuous idea of 


significantly to the judgment of everyone else. 
As Symbolist critics are notoriously voluble, 
their view of "expressive synthesis" outweighs 
the intention of Impressionism as an objective 
analysis of wtint is seen. 

This is a kind of critical counterpart to that 
historical revisionism that has lately regarded 
academic Salon painting as of comparable sig- 
nificance to the innovative Independents. If 
enough people found Impressionism indisting- 
uishable from Symbolism, does (hat forbid us 
from distinguishing them? The emphasis on 
objective fidelity, we are told, has “cryptically 
associated impressionism with ‘positivism' or 
‘Comtean positivism"’. The discussion as to 
whether or not Impressionism would have 
satisfied Comte if it had been what it is now 
contended it was not seems to me as unillumi- 
nating as any debate about this luminous sub- 
ject could be. 

All that Shiff manages to show is that Auricr 
confused the issue that distinguished the seven 
great painters of the Impressionist movement 
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"Pommes, poiirs et casserole”, 1900-04, taken from Paul Cizanne: The watercolours, reviewed here . 


painterly genius which he borrowed from Van 
Dyck (or some such source) for his portrait of 
Achilie Etnperaire, and the pilgrim-plenairist 
Idea of the painter who is humbly colossal, on 
which he modelled himself. He certainly por- 
trayed his Uncle Dominic by borrowing 
Manet-like tonal patches, but that was an 
enactment of virility (as jhe said), hot a repre- 
sentation of innovation, as such, which would 
have been a contradiction in terms foreign to 
the thought and practice of C6zapne or his 
circle. Much later he did habitually re-enact 
timeless formujatlons of a quite deliberate 
pictorial grandeur, the pyramidal convergence 
of figure groups and so on, but they are quite 
another thing again, the very reverse of an 
“attempt to ‘represent’ originality”. The 
apparently innovative elements of the style 
which Cfizanne adopts, in its least obtrusively 
original form, in 1872 - the distinct brush- 
strokes and the prismatic colour - had each a 
history extending back twenty years, which 
was familiar and significant to ail but the most 
academic opinion (the opinion to which, in his 
review of the 1860s, Shiff confines himself). 

' The critical conceptions that are Shift's ini- 
tial tools, terms like “represent” and “original- 
ity", seem to be, adopted With a recklessness 
that is itsejf ostentatiously innovative and un- 
worthy of the care and comprehensiveness of 
his documentation. . His reading of Cezanne’s 
early development reverses t|ie acnial direc- 
tion of liberation and the real originality. 
Cdzahne reacted away from a style, of defiant 
impact towards stability controlled by pb/eciiv- ■ 
ity that was far from startling. The suggestion 
. that Impressionists represented (that is to say 
Imitated) originality |s the kind of idea that 
appealed to the more deeply offended visitors 
to the boulevard des Capucines. Permeating 
the book there is a revisionist supposition that 
objectively a style must have been as U 
appeared in its time.' not as later discernment 
has seen it. From the beginning, In fact, T find 
mys?lf in doubt whetpej- Shiff s diagnosis of an 
artist’s actlvityand the sl ^ Int0 which it builds 
fa percipient of precise enough for Iris purpose. 
What he is good.wlth and interested in pre the 
ideas'; the abstfaCtibii?.; The panorama 6f : wHat 
fa. written or said, applicable# not, is indeed , 
vast Every view fa understood, to contribute 
• ■.■"• I i y.tft* -ifr.-rri; .? 6ft M'i') jail. *t > . 


from all other artists of their time. The idea 
that the subjectivity of Impressionist notation 
and the muddle of pan-symbolist criticism can 
turn them into objective Symbolists seems to 
me nonsense, and it would have seemed so to 
‘COzanne. From end to end of the' argument 
there is not a single reference to Cezanne's 
explanation that the incompleteness of his late 
style was due not to subjective expression but 
to the necessity of avoiding the superimposi- 
tion of planes and. the style “which circum- 
scribes the contours. with a black line, a fault 
which must be fought at all costs” -a style that 
was quite clearly the Symbolist sequel to Im- 
pressionism (the sequel that was in fact partly 
due to the vpry painter to whom he was writing 
on October 23, 1905). CSzanne refers to this 
style in the letter as “neo-impressionism” but 
we do not have to conclude that, writing to 
Bernard, he did not know the difference be- 
tween Signac and Sgrusier. Quite the reverse. 
It fa known how keenly Cdzanne, who knew 
more about medieval aft than he ever admitted 
to any intellectual, teased Bernard with the 
weakness for the Middle Ages that wa$ the 
constitutional enfeeble ment of Symbolists. He 


was more than likely to have teased the pioneer 
syntlietist who had introduced himself into his 
good graces with the farrago oF post-impress- 
ionist theory, the very mixture that has been 
fodder to Shiff. It should he known, but in case 
it is not in mind ( will recall, that, passing the 
carved saints on Saint-Sauveur in Aix with Ber- 
nard, he put on his act of ignorant yokel and 
wickedly remarked that they were "carved by 
an old mason of these parts some time ago 
now; he is dead” -at the time when we happen 
to know that he had been discussing Villard de 
Honnecourt, the noted thinecnth-century 
draughtsman, with a local tradesman. Given 
Shiffs subject all this was most germane; no- 
thing of the kind is mentioned in the book. 

Solemnity is fair game; no one should write 
about Cizanne without studying with a mag- 
nifying-glass the twinkle in his eye in the photo- 
graph with Gaston Bernheim dc Villers and 
Madame Bernheim in 1904, a delicious docu- 
ment mutilated in every previous illustration 
and only now reproduced in full in the little 
book with which Marianne Bourges, the Con- 
servateur nt the SLudio, has followed her most 
useful Itindralres ( LeJardfn de Cezanne, avail- 
able from L'Atelier Paul Cizanne, 9 montle 
des Lauvcs, 13090 Aix-en-Provence, France), 
Students of the colour patches Hint were the 
essence of Clzanne’s late style (though quite 
missing from Shiffs discussion) will notice the 
image of Madame Bernheim photographed in 
all the veiled elegance of the betle dpnque and 
reflect on the bearing of such current experi- 
ence on Clzanne's own description of his 
method in the same year. To read nature, he 
said, was lo see it “sous le voile de I'interprlta- 
tiau par taches colorles.” 

Cizanne, who was so articulate about the 
harmonic parallel with nature, would not have 
cared for the Symbolist doctrine of deforma- 
tion. The climate of opinion in which Shiff is 
operating is never remotely recognizable as the 
tone of the discourse that we know in Clz- 
anne's letters. So the value of the book when it 
passes from the original essay on "The End of 
Impressionism" to the new study, which begins 
with the technical expedients that are supposed 
to encompass originality, rests largely on the 
incidental information it offers, and that is 
often considerable. Shiff moves into the twen- 
tieth century and his grasp of the tenor of dis- 
1 mission is rather more sure. The distinction 
that he has fn mind is the distinction between 
finding qqd making as techniques for arriving 
at originality. It fa the distinction - between . 
observation and construction or between in- 
genuity and genius; “the maker is ‘creative* but . 
it fa this finder who is ‘original"’. It is the most 
opaque part of his book, partly because Mat- 
fas e, who introduces it, rather eludes hirm'Shiff. 
seems almost to be struggling against the sig- 
nificance that life-painting always retained for 
Matisse. For him the painting of life remained 
the life of painting. He was in fact the indust- 
rious apprentice, the out-and-out finder, with- 
in whom an involuntary maker was trying to 
gpt out. The discussion passes, rather unex- 
pectedly, to an application of the same distinc- 
tion to the Salon academism of the nineteenth 
century, no more fruitfully than one would 
, expect. All through the book the same minor 
philosophical puzzles keep raising their obstin- 
ate enquiring heads to receive more or less 
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petulant treatment. There is the question of 
sophisticated primitivism which keeps getting 
muddled with primal innovation or "a pro- 
nounced affection of naivety". There is the 
“effort to distinguish the work of ‘art’ from 
other types of pictorial representation", in 
which H.W. ianson and R.G. Collingwood are 
each called in aid at opposite ends of the book. 
There is the old problem of what is “borrowed 
from the past with originality" (Stuffs italics). 
The performance is considerably held up; one 
would be quite glad if the manager could peep 
through the curtain to enquire if there is a 
Richard Wollheim in the house. A lot of this is 
no more than the trade-talk- of the symposia 
where revisionist and post-modernist histo- 
rians foregather and I don’t wonder that it 
irritates that deeply cheerful man Rewald. A 
long discussion (for instance) of the “Salome" 
in the Metropolitan Museum ends: “Regnault, 
of course, was not an impressionist in the more 
restricted sense . . . One can imagine the 
guffaw from the back row. 

There is an intelligent discussion of the aes- 
thetics of the sketch in the nineteenth century, 
which was part of the academic teaching to 


which the Impressionists were subjected, and 
the shift from artificial contrivance to natural 
perception. It would have been of interest to 
notice why there were no impressionist sketch- 
es. There are references to “academic natural- 
ism" and Bouguereau, whose “Bathers” (Art 
Institute of Chicago) is illustrated twice. The 
picture, believe it or not, is hailed as more 
refined than C&anne’s “Baigneuses". This at 
least is a remark that Cfzanne- would have 
received with humble comprehension; it is sad 
that we shall never know just how ironic his 
agreement would have been. 

The discussion is deliberately external to the 
genetic factors within the development of a 
good painter in which some of us incline to 
recognize the determinants of art. The pages 
on Cezanne’s own practice are delayed until 
three-quarters of the way through the book. It 
is the most challenging part of the study and the 
writer is hardly equal to it. His grasp of Cdz- 
nnne's history is not secure enough. To sup- 
pose that “Houses in Provence" might have 
been painted before the “Three Bathers” that 
belonged to Matisse makes nonsense of the 
dynamic of Cdzanne’s thought. It is to suppose 


Well-managed mystery 


Norman Bryson 

MARI ANNE ROLAND MICHEL 
Watteau: An artist of the eighteenth century 
320pp,with 55 colour and 340 black-nnd-white 
illustrations. Trefoil/Andrd Deutsch. £29.95. 
0862940494 

A man in satin breeches kneels imploringly 
before a seated beauty who folds and refolds 
her fan as he pleads his case. A couple stroll 
arm in arm by the lake, their backs turned 
towards us, In his baggy white suit and white 
satin cop, Gilles prepares to take n bow, his 
arms pressed stiffy against his sides. As the sun 
sets, the amorous pilgrims gather to leave the 

• island 'of love. Though everyone is youthful, 

. aelegant and leisured, and though no one seems 

'tipfi Q PPy. a sense of melancholy hangs 'in the 
mr. At times the melancholy borders on panic. 

’ This is the familiar Watteau, the Watteau 
especially of the nineteenth century, whose 
work expresses (according to the brothers 
G on court) "a poetry of peace and tranquillity, 
amid which the movements even of a garden 
swing die faintly away, the ropes dragging in 
the sand”. And perhaps for most people 
Watteau is still recoghlzably as the Gohcourts 
found hint, the great poet of the ancien regime, 
whose art seems miraculously to represent by 
material means a Spiritual domain which it 
seemed, possible to evoke only through music 
(Mozart, Chopin, Ravel), But Watteau is, of 
course, a painter, a craftsman and technician as 

• weli as a poet. The problem is that the painter 
and the poet seem so different, and at times 
directly at odds; and the more one looks, the 
more opposed they become. 

When one considers Watteau simply as a 
painter be seems ftot to be a poet at all, but an 

■ artisan. When he comes to make a new work he 
dips into his ever-reliable portfolio of sketches, 
selects some good poses, and assembles the 
■prefabricated pieces on the canvas. His 

■ .toethrid of workirtgis disconcertingly external,,. 

■ He does not distil his images from reverie and 
. jnwardness; be puts the m 'together from ready- 
.'piade: parts < Good drawings are recycled sev* 
'eral tfmes over- His work is surprisingly with- 

j -out mystique: Hc-doe$n!t bother to clean bis' 
palette. Dirt builds up for days until the whites 
come out . a' squalid grey. 

Watteau’s oeuvre is strangely two-sided . We 
attend to it as poetry, like the Goncourts; btit' 
we also have to see it a sera ft .craft often of a 
: disappointingly obvious nhfj a sometimes care- 
jless klhd. Watteau criticism, has accordingly 
/always, moved between ehchamment arid dis- 
: 'enchantment. . One - Of the many merits pf 
: 'Marianne Roland Michel’s study, is’thal ittfoos 
! ju^ticB: tp. boiH rfesppnses.j the writer finds: 
■Watteau Vsf attire undfmiilishpd by our unflat- 

■ taring discoveries about hini; but she has some 
revelations of her own to add which are among . 

^ the? mpst iconoclastic to date. In particular, she . 
disclos^s^the importance of Watteau’s friend; 

■ qnd adpilrpr, Jean de Jullienne; 

'■‘Grttil now^uliienne - has been thought of.-. 

■ v - * '.i ■ :• ■ . -vi •, t-' 1 •' . •' ’ 





that the embedded grandeur of the parallel 
facture that locked light and form unshakeably 
together was leading towards his first erratic 
experiments with the same technique. Similar- 
ly, Shift's comparison of the Philadelphia 
“Bathers" with the Metropolitan “Sainte-Vic- 
toire” is too negligent of the span of time and 
thought across which it attempts to operate. 
He fails with the latter, unresolved yet signifi- 
cant picture. He seems not to notice the incon- 
sistency between the schematic crossing of pine 
trunk and viaduct and the lower meeting with 
the curling S-shaped path, which has either a 
quite different order of relationship or none at 
all; the conflict scandalizes a group of compan- 
ion pines which start back in quite baroque 
astonishment. Again, Shiff has missed the 
dynamic that led towards the resolved mosaic 
of the Phillips and Courtauld versions. 

Everywhere in this book there arc good 
things: here six categories of structural corres- 
pondence are perceptively discovered in the 
Harriman “Still Life". Then almost beside 
them, there is something that passes belief. In 
the course of a little coda called “Making a 
Find”, in which Shiff is inclined to abandon his 


categories nnd be friends, it slips out that h 
really believes that ohjets trouvis are 
in his sense, ns if the bottle-rack itself 
Duchamp’s creation. Of couree the creatimi 
was the act - not the object but the parade 
that was defiantly “made”. Worse, Shiff oS 
writes as if lie thought that by realization 
Cdzanne meant simply completion. There ha 
callousness in agreeing with Cezanne tha t 
realization in this sense escaped him. "in 
Cezanne’s case a failure to realize, to crime to 
nn end, signified success - incompletion vbi 
the end." I do not believe it - and this is not ibe 
only page that has a heartless ring. I do not 
think that Shiff has understood the sense in 
which Cdzanne used the word, or indeed the 
sense in which he used colour in emulation oi 
“the magnificent richness of nature". For 
Cdzanne, rdaliser meant make real. It meant 
become aware. He never used it in the com- 
mon sense of finish. I prefer the criticism that is 
able humbly to sympathize with his fortitude 
and his triumph. “Enfin, je te dirai que je 
deviens, comme pei ntre, plus lucide devant li 
nature mais que chez moi la realisation denies 
sensations est tou jours trts pdnible,” 


In court and cabinet 


De Troy's painting of Jean de Jullictinc holding a 
drawing by Watteau. 

merely as one of Watteau’s many devotees and 
biographers. But Miss Michel contends that he 
was a far more important figure, not only a 
’• supporter.' but a sort of (as we might how say) 
personal manager, of agent. His influence on 
Watteau’s career was considerable. Why are 
there so many double treatments of the same 
(or similar) scenes two versions of 
“Cyth&re”, of -“Les Bergers", of “Les 
Charmes de la vie”? Because Jullienne com- 
missioned variations on successful works, 
usually to a larger scale. Today it is'not difficult 
, to read and admire Watteau's drawings, but to 
his contemporaries these sketches, which have 
nothing to do with history, antiquity, portrait 
or landscape, fitted into no known category. It 
was JUlliehne who opened their eyes and' 
understanding to \Vatteau's draughtsmanship, 

- through his publication of the Figures de dif- 
fdrents caract&res. This was a pioneering ven- 
ture. ^ad k fien usual to make engravings of 

-paintings; but never of drawings, and still les9 
of drawings by a living artist: Julli.enne ignored . 
. this and the Figures, which went oh tp become . 

: the basis for Watteau's eighteentlvcentury 
reputation, seem more* and more. Jullienne’s 
direct creation: the whole idea was his, and 
. even the inclusion s and exclusions of particular 
drawings seem to have Julienne’s business in- 
terests behind them. 

. . Michel’s researches bring WaUCau’s files 
: gaiantes into contact with a yirqrid decidedly ; 
nqore real than’ the orie they represents ,Yet, as 
the author well understands, Watteau’sworkts ; . 
irqbusliy pble tp withstand such potentially de- 

native ^rushes with disillusion. The painter ’ . 
, as much of disenchant menis as of enchant- 

- men ts, Watteau seems to have anticipated and 
In a sense pre-empted the. moves pf al] subse- 
quent criticism. - . • 

Marianne Roland Michel'k book is certainly 
the most comprehensive study of Watteau to 
date, (h the long-lived and complicated genre 
•of Watteau criticism, this excellent. study de- . 
serves a distinguished place. ; - 


Donald Posner 

DAVID WAKEFIELD 
French Eighteenth-Century Painting 
185pp, with 20 colour and 224 black-and-white 
illustrations. Gordon Fraser. £40. 

0860920488 

The last fifteen years or so have seen a 
reawakening of scholarly interest in eight- 
eenth-century French painting. With it has 
come a new appreciation of the public, official 
and tradition-oriented aspects of pictorial pro- 
duction from the death of Le Bnin to the 
emergence of David. History painters like 
Vanloo and Restout now command an atten- 
tion dfjni<?dthem since the eighteenth century, 
arid, equally new, the aesthetic biases and ex- 
pectations of the age are viewed today as more 
important for an understanding of the art of the 
time than we used to think. The only English- 
language account of the century seen in this 
modern light is Philip Conisbee’s excellent 
Painting in Eighteenth-Century France of 1981 , 
with which the book under review will natural- 
ly be compared. 

New views are of course not necessarily cor- 
rect views, and it remains possible to argue (hat 
the significance of people like Vanloo is more 
fancied than real, and that eighteenth-century 
notions about art have only minimal relevance 
for an appreciation of “timeless” geniuses. 
This is apparently the position taken by David 
■ Wakefield, who introduces his book with what 
amounts to a challenge to recent scholarship in 
the field. “Every year", he writes, “witnesses 
some new exhibition devoted to a hitherto for- 
gotten name. . .", while “leadin^artisls, like 
Watteau, Fragonard and Chardin . . . have 

• been relegated to second place". (A straiige 
comment, this, in view of the fact that in the last 
five years Chardin and Watteau have been sub- 
jects of major international exhibitions aimed 
at a large public, while shows devoted to 
“hitherto forgotten" artists have mostly been 
small, schqlwly affairs lu out-of-the-way places 
ilike Rouen, Nlqies and fiancy.j Great artists 
.“fera neglected because they fail to fit into the 
new scheme";, “The time has come to take 
anpther-look at- . . , this fceqtuiy, but with as 
few preconceptions as possible." These re- 
marks lead one to expect mdfo than is actually 
delivered, for f once past theintrodqctlon. the 

• book is not partidularly polemical In tone ;or 
Closely reasoned in presentation; aiid the other 
toojf if provides is jpst. an lip-dated bid lbo£ at 
Ithepenturywitboutbencqt pfnewafgumerita.' 
; , Wakefield clings to his o^n preconceptions, 
:He sees the elghfeenth century through. the 
sensibilities' qf thelat^idrieteenth centu^. and ’ 
: he' frequently depends on quotations, mainly 

fropi the. GpncoUrt brothers, andr PrOyat, to 
charoctetjze.pictures arid fo assert supposedly 
authoritative v^uejudgmfents. He iihpU<« that 
the great men of theSge jverethps^ndividuala 
who broke. v|th . thfe ideas arid, ideals of the 
ancien rtginie and j>otntfed ibthfe future'. Wat- 
foau appropriately confruftd Ws Vareef vvitH a 


painting, “Gersaint’sShop", that foreshadow 
Courbet's “The Painter’s Studio"; Chardin, 
with a Proustian attention to people and ob- 
jects, was a forerunner of Manet and Cdzanne; 
Fragonard joins the company of nineteenth- 
century Romantics. 

Boucher is not so easily transposed to a 
nineteenth-century context, which in part ex- 
plains why he is not on Wakefield’s short list of 
the geniuses of the time. But another reason is 
that Wakefield, following the Goncourts, be- 
lieves that Boucher expressed himself most 
completely as a painter of intimate cabinet 
pieces, which implies a necessarily unfavour- 
able comparison with Watteau nnd Fragonard. 
Yet to claim, as Wakefield does, that the link 
“Diana at her Bath” in the Louvre, exquisite 
though it is; is the artist’s "finest single paint-, 
mg", is mind-boggling in light of Boucher’s 
achievements as a decorator and history pain- 
ter on a grand scale. Wakefield makes onlyi 
few perfunctory comments about Boucher's 
decorative ensembles and says not a word 
about his majestic suites of tapestry designs, 
which con be numbered among the finest 
works of art created in Europe at the lime. 
These were official works by an enormously 
successful establishment artist, and this fact 1* 
central to an understanding of Boucher’s 
career and of the meaning of his art. , 

Wakefield, however, has little feeling for the 
public artistic statements of the ancien rdgimt 
He has, for Instance, nothing to say abort 
Lemoine’s ceijing for the Salon d’Hercule at 
Versailles, the most important commission ex- 
ecuted iu the 1730s, except to remark that it., 
was unveiled to unanimous applause. Still, il 
must be admitted that a great deal W 
eighteenth-century French art was private and 
intimate in character, and in his discussions of 
the kinds of paintings that accord with his taste. 
Wakefield is an informed, sensitive comments' 
tor. Unfortunately, the text is accompanied by 
mostly murky black-and-white illustrations- 
But there is a useful appendix listing artists and 
the locations of the main public collections to 1 
which their works can be fourid. ’Y- *■ /. 


Diderot's Essais surla peinture; sqloiis delP*. 
1761 r 1763, edited by Jacques' Chouillet aiw 
Gita May, arid Salop, de J7&5, edited by. E. M- ; 
Bukdahl and A/ LbirenceaU, have receDuy 
been published 1?y Hermann in Paris (320 • 

420pp.. 68 freach. 270565983 8 ahd2.70565)W 1 
;6). The two books, collect Diderot's. . 
; writings on art during 1959-65. They 
efrcerpM from. the critical : 

complete works currently being published^ r 

Hermann; and have been augmented 
iconographies. The fessays, the first four Qi ■ 
series of twelve reviews on tjie biennial- 50 ^, 
Bt the Louvre, are written with aU Djaer^l ' 
customary unprincipled vigour; /divagaw* 


*'Mes peaces biZ26rres siur le dessm^wj , 
“Mes petit'es iddes sisr la couleui:‘- 
Cbardih are paificiilarly prdlsed/ ’”•* 
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Ecstasy and grief 


jVPethoetsT 


jea n Michel Massing 

WILHELM FRAENGER 

Matthias Grttnewald 

354pp. with colour and black-and-white 

illustrations. Munich: C.H. Beck. DM198. 

3406097383 

To the English-speaking public, the art hist- 
orian Wilhelm Fraenger (1890-1964) is best 
known for his studies of Hieronymus Bosch 
rather than for his work on GrUnewald, 
Weiditz, Bruegel, Seghers, Rembrandt and 
DOrer. His work reveals a constant fascination 
with expressive forms, and he had a particular 
interest in progressive movements in art and in 
society at the time of the Reformation. Both 
concerns are especially evident in his mono- 
graph on J6rg Ratgeb, whom Friedrich Engels 
already saw as an embodiment of the German 
revolutionary tradition. Fraenger was also edi- 
tor of the Jahrbuch fllr historische Volkskunde 
and the Denkm&ler der Volkskunst and had a 
special interest in folklore and popular imag- 
ery, which he saw as a key to the understanding 
of the visual culture and art of the past. 

Fraenger died in 1964. Anyone familiar with 
the study of German art must therefore have 
been surprised by the announcement of what 
seemed to be a new monograph by him on 
Grfinewald. However, as an unobtrusive sent- 
ence carefully integrated into the blurb re- 
veals, the book is actually a posthumous collec- 
tion of Fraenger’s writings. It consists of a 
senes of unpublished lectures given in 1929-30 
(Matthias GrUnewald in seiner Zeit ), together 
with a study published as book in 1936 (Matth- 
ias GrUnewald In selnen Werken: Ein physiog- 
nomlscher Versuch) and another essay by 
Fraenger which appeared in 1937, the intro- 
duction to a collection of plates of the Isenheim 
altarplece after photographs by Christian Zer- 
vos. Each of the three works possesses a very 
different character and was composed for a 
different purpose, so there are inevitably re- 
petitions and redundancies. The solution 
adopted in the present publication has been to 
make a kind of patchwork, particularly in the 
second part. 

The new book thus created from Fraenger’s 
old material is obviously aimed at a wide pub- 
lic. It Is lavishly illustrated, and includes sever- 
al stunning. drawings reproduced in colour for 
the first time. The text, however, is altogether 
less satisfactory. Not only have the unpub- 
lished Mannheim lectures been superseded by 
later studies; they do not even show the usual 
richness of Fraenger’s lanaguage, and all too 
clearly betray the limitations imposed by the 
circumstances for. which they were written. 
They include a stylistic study of Grttnewald’s 
development, and an analysis of the Isenheim 
altarpiece among other familiar topics. Least 
satisfactory is the chapter concerned with a 
comparison of GrUnewald and DOrer, since 
here the editors were unable to trace the con- 
cluding section: nor indeed did they find the 
remaining lecture. 

The second part of the book, based on the 
1936 monograph, is of more interest, but it is 
important to realize that Fraenger's approach 
here was distinctly idiosyncratic, proposing as 
it does a physiognomic study of Griinewald’s 
art., He takes as his starting-point two “por- 
tfalts" of the artist published in Sandrqrt’s 
Teutsche Akademie of 1675. His ! contention 
■; that one. of them, bearing a false DOrer mono- 
grant, is derived from a drawing by Wolf Huber 
which certainly does not represent GrUnewald , 

. 'Is indedd. correct,'.- as Winkler had already 
. : established. But Fraenger then goes on to 
■ . propose that the same person Is portrayed as St 
Sebastian in the Isenheim altar, and also in the 
self-portrait of an. artist nbw in Chicago, which 
ia 1936 was supposed to show Grtlnewald, on 
accpi|nt pfa monograin MN (Mathias Nithart). 

. .frfacl, ltd* how. clear that 'this picture was 
probably painted iii Augsburg in the later, fif- 
: . ^ehth cbntury , and that it has nothing to do 
: with: Grflnewald. Fraenger; however* sag- 
g&ted that It 8howed;a young companion of the 
Whip, he claimed, vyas also painted by 
• fTblbjein the younger* and latfer by Phi- 
; ^PP Uffenbach, who.had supposedly taken the 
' PnyBloghoihy. froiri a drawing. This whole 
might suppose, is 'of the most 
1 Y motsy sort, based '6n superficial resemblances 
Y ^’art/l-.ike.so rr^ucb r pf 

’V. .V : ) • ;Y r 4 . .'. . 


the work of Wdlfflin, it also reflects the temp- 
tations provided by the use of two projectors in 
lectures, in particular the facility with which 
similarities can be found between quite dispa- 
rate images when their original scale is over- 
looked. 

This does not mean that portraiture cannot 
provide important evidence for the under- 
standing of Griine wald's art. There can be little 
doubt that in the Isenheim altar St Paul has the 
features of the artist himself, while the figure of 
St Anthony in the same panel is a portrait of 
Guido Guersi, the preceptor of the Antonite 
Monastery for which the altarplece was 
painted. The first of these identifications can 
be established by a. drawing by GrUnewald 
which is certainly a self-portrait, the second by 
the inclusion of Guersi's coat of arms. 
Although it is rare for saints to be represented 
with the physiognomy of donors in this way, 
there is at least one other instance in 
Griinewald’s own work, namely in the painting 
in Munich of St Erasmus, who has the features 
of Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg. But to 
claim, as Fraenger does, that the artist himself 
appears as one of the figures in a Mocking of 
Christ, or as the centurion in the Basel Cruci- 
fixion, is sheer fantasy. 

As Fraenger himself made clear, in his work 
on Griinewald he was mainly concerned with 
the analysis of the artist’s formal devices, with 
the physiognomy of the faces and the semantic 
meaning of attitudes and gestures. To him the 
diagonal pose of the head in GrQnewald’s self- 
portrait reflected the conflict between ex- 
tremes, or at least between opposing feelings. 
The idea of a forward thrust, he thought, was 
expressed by the raised chin, while the head 
leaning back alluded to psychological flight; 
and he then tried to discover similar combina- 
tions of courage and fear in other heads else- 
where in Grttnewald's work. In much the same 
way, he proposed a quite arbitrary parallel 
between the disconsolate Magdalen under the 
cross in the Isenheim altarpiece and a music- 
making angel in another panel; and this led him 
to stress the similarities in the rendering of 
sorrow and joy, and to define Grflnewald as an 
artist who combines a fanatical insistence on 
grief with an equally marked interest in ecstatic 
pleasure. That Grfinewald at Isenheim gave 
visual expression to the agonies of the Passion 
as well as the joyful Mysteries of the -Virgin, as 
reflected in the mystical writings of the late 
Middle Ages, Is not in doubt. But rather than 
studying Grflnewald’s expressive language In 
relation to its cultural background Fraenger 
simply tried to define certain purely formal 
devices which, he claimed, reflect binary 
oppositions. In this, he may well have had in 
mind Nietzsche's definition of Apollonian and 
Dionysiac tendencies. There is a parallel here 
with Aby Warburg’s study of the negative and 
positive overtones of expressive devices such 
as that of the flying maenad. But where War- 
burg rightly concluded that such artistic motifs* 
were in themselves neutral, acquiring their sig- 
nificance from their content, Fraenger did not 
recognize this. He lived in his world of spurious 
parallels, selecting his examples without suffl- . 
dent regard for the impact of the. formal and 
iconographic traditions to which they be- 
. longed. 

Fraenger's complex language jias an undeni- 
able beauty, and is often almost poetic. With 
jtisricfc, Carl Zuckmuycr observed that to 
quote from his writings would be like studying 
the individual tesserae of a Ravenna mosaic. 

■ But the extreme subjectivity of his analysis of 
GrQnewald’s work, as indeed of that of Bosch, 
has contributed little to the understanding of 
their art;'aiid for this reason his work hardly 
. merits this lavish republication: Fraenger’s 
reputation would have been better served by a 
^reissue of his writings on folk art and popular 
culture, which can now be recognized as his 
most progressive and significant contributions. 

• The Forgotten Collector: Augustus Wollaston 
Franks of the British Museum by David M. 
Wilson (63pp with 39 illustrations. Thames and 
, HudsonX4.50, Q 50055016 6) Is an account of the 
. life of Franks Whd, as* the British Museum’s 
Keeper of British and fvfcdievaT Anfiquities in 
the late nineteenth c^tuiy, #as responsible for 
the acqulsitionVon behalf of the museum, of the 
Royal Gold Cup of tbej KtoiP *$*■ 

England, idle Frahks (^ket and seveml 
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Portraits and perambulations 


Harold Beaver 
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An American Procession: The major American 
writers from 1830 to 1930 -the crucial century 
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In 1941 , at the crisis of the Second World War. 
F. O. Matthiessen published his magisterial 
American Renaissance: Art and expression in 
the age of Emerson and -Whitman. It was to 
prove decisive in the consolidation of an 
American canon. He had already written The 
i Achievement of T. S. Eliot (1935), went on to a 

reassessment of Henry Jnmes, and was work- 
ing on Dreiser at the time of his death. Now 
Alfred Kazin, in the throes of a Second Cold 
War, has published an equally magisterial 
opus, taking in all “the major American wri- 
ters" from Emerson to T. S. Eliot and Dreiser. 
His too, in Malcolm Cowley's phrase, is a 
"search for a usable tradition". He, too, is 
preoccupied with the social context of liter- 
ature. But there the comparison stops. 

For Matthiessen had a thesis. He was intent 
on tracing the seventeenth-century colonial 
inheritance to establish the nature of the first 
great blossoming of a distinctly American liter- 
ature. He showed how the radical spirit of the 
18405 preceded and informed the masterpieces 
of the 1850s. But Kozin's book is seemingly 
without a thesis. It is a mere concatenation of 
types in a ceremonial frieze, a Victorian tab- 
leau as it were, headed by Emerson as (in 
Whitman’s phrase) "the actual beginner of the 
whole procession”. The background has some- 
thing to do with “power on a scale previously 
unknown to men". That is why Henry Adams- 
a historian fascinated by power, who always 
resided near seats of power - is chosen to open 
and close this progress. 

But that is not enough to bind the enterprise; 
nor is the metaphor of its title - at once too 
stately and hierarchical for the American 
. market-place. There are no footnotes to quota? 

, i ,: , 4ionsVlhere ls no bibliography; no conclusion. 

Even the index is Hawed. The text is a repeti- 
, five affair, cobbled together, it seems, from 
[previous lectures, seminars, essays and re- 
views. The same quotations resurface again 
and again. Henry Adam's bon mot about 
women, who "have worried one more than 
falling empires", is repeated verbatim within 
five pages. Emerson's famous puff for Leaves 
.of Crass is reprinted no less than three times. 
.This has an odd effect on a reader who checks 
for revision. But, no, Kazin is merely dipping 
into his word-hoard where the same dear 
quotations glisten. For this is a personal sam- 
pler, picking up phrases and critical insights. 
The mosaic, or jackdaw, quality can cause , 
fatigue, yet the book is itself a stylish docu- . 
ment; for Kazin can still write as if breathless 
for an enchanted moment, “in -the presence , 
of . . . something commensurate to his capac- 
ity for wonder", like those Dutch sailors sight- 
ing. Long Island. Or as he puts it in his own 
opening pages: “The world is always new to 
those who can see themselves in a new light.” 

• It is a deeply personal book, then. Though 
. never mentioning Matthiessen, it relies heavily 
oh that .great pioneer., Its very structure, with 
f t djreehuge spans entitled “The Self as Power" k 
=; ; “Modem Tinies" a(id “Ruling by Style’’, ■ 
.bases tdheeomm«late a figure like. Herman ' 
-I- - Melville. There is no Fenitiiore Cboper at one ; 
I . end; no William Carlos Williams or Wallace ' 
.Stevens at the other- Instead of starting out 
. . again in the 1930s, Kazin has simply backdated ! 

1 ‘/.himself; He has started out in the 1830s. From 
, . there he takes ps for a stroll,- still a walker in (he 
city -at a pedestrian, if not quite processional/ 
pace till he reaches his own riptlve grounds in j 
the 1930s. Oncq stripped to an autobiographi- , 
,fihl quest, the; book :can. be/ enjoyed for Its'.. 

: ! - Wealth of individual perception^. ? 

i/ Tdr tite play of interlocking! designs is end- r : 
; less. The method itself & duplicitous coupling' - 
.the columns /as in all grand processions, so that 
;:■! ! Henry, Adams paces with .Eliot, Emerson wiffi 1 
j. 'j Thoreau , iWthortie with Poe, Whitman with 
[Lincoln, Janies With Howells, Hemingway 
}$kh Twain.. But the spotlight falls on single 
;jRgufes; Kazin; specializes -in literary, portraits, ' ' 
fllinost imaginary portraits, ip the Victorian 
s ’ T^odd. He is Ihe class orator receiving worthies 

•; I : 


to an Elysian campus with his Theophrastian 
sketches: here come the God-intoxicated 
(Emerson), the solitary word-spinner (Thor- 
eau), the cracked-up (Hawthorne and Scott Fitz- 
gerald), the inspector in hot pursuit of contradic- 
tions (Melville), the chameleon role-player 
(Emily Dickenson), the performer as champ 
(Hemingway and Twain), the lonely aesthete 
(James), the intellectual statesman (Adams), 
the environmentalist (Crane). The labels can 
be swapped around for minor figures and late 
comers to the parade. This is half the fun. But 
only when the characteristic pattern emerges 
can reading begin. 

Kazin's eye for detail is acute. Take Adams 
“surrounded by his Japanese vases, a great 
Turner, his color print of Blake's Nebuchad- 
nezzar Eating Grass, his choice French im- 
pressionist works resting on chairs built to 
accommodate his tiny figure (he was just a little 
over five feet tall) . . Take his snapshot of 
Eliot "who on the appropriate date wore a 


We grant no dukedoms to the few. 

We hold like rights, and shall; - 
Equal on Sunday in the pew, 

On Monday In the mall. 

For what avails the plough or sail. 

Or land or life, if Freedom fail. 

Liberty, Equality, if not exactly Fraternity, 
seem to be the watchwords of the enterprise - 
that liberty Emerson incarnated in his sense of 
the self. The individual in America was to be 
the measure of all things, especially of all other 
individuals. Such faith in the individual, as 
Alexis de Tocqueville recognized, was unpre- 
cedented: 

Americans acquire the habit of always considering 
themselves as standing alone, and they are apt to 
imagine that their whole destiny is in their hands. 
Thus not only does democracy make every man 
forget his ancestors, but it hides hi? descendants, and 
separates his contemporaries from him; it throws 
him back upon himself alone, and threatens in (lie 
end to confine him entirely within the solitude of his 
own heart. 





A detail from the 1880s albumen print "Construction of the Statue of Liberty, Workshop View, Parts", 
attributed to Albert Femlque. It Is reproduced from A World History of Photography by Naomi Rosenblum 
(671pp. New York: Abbeville. 129. 95. 0 89659 438 6). 


white rose in memory of Richard ni", mourn- 
ing “the last of the Plant agenets as though 
America had killed off the Middle Ages - 
which indeed it had”. Or of the sage of Con- 
cord crossing' the Mississippi aft ice: ip dead 
winter to deliver a lecture in low?. (Emerson 
felt so lonely on trains that he vowed he would 
go over to any man reading a book and hug 
him. Unfortunately he never met Nietzsche, 
who was so addicted to Emerson’s works that 
he always carried them on his travels.) From 
the Morgan Library In New York Kazin dis- 
plays the box that Thoreau, always his own 
handyman, built' to house the thirty-nine 
manuscript volumes of his journals. -Thoreau 
never married, he adds, and “neither did his 
brother, his sisters, his cousins, or his aunts". 
(He wanted to be as economical about life as 
those maiden aunts who "kept the sugar spoon 
damp so that sugar Would ding to it".) Haw- 
thorne is' glimpsed as "the surliest and most 
fractious of Yankees", rejoicing that the Union 
is smashed: “We never were one people and 
. never really had a country since the Constitu- 
tion Was formed." Poe, Hawthorne's partnerin 
the procession, is seen through Baudelaire’s 
eyes as a nomad, wandering through life “as if 
through a Sahara desert:*. Whitman is intro- 
duced as “printer, speculative house builder, 
journalist, editor, hack novelist", as well as 
“slump speaker for the radical wing” of New 
York’s Democrats. Melville enters wearing 
■; badge ;ftumber 75> as ; district inspector of cus- 
toms -jit NewYork Harbpilr; he Worked from 


All power - theological, social, commercial - 
was concentrated in this atomic self. Whitman 
ultimately thought of democracy itself as a 
form of sex; though a Martian, it was said, 
• would receive ‘‘a.tnier notion of human life by 
attending an Italian opera than he would by 
reading Emerson's volumes", since only from 
the Italian opera would he learn that there 
were two sexes. 

This now legendary sense of self in America, 
Kazin avers, is a principal character of his 
narrative, along with hopes of a “free man's 
worship”. But his text hardly bears him out. It 
is the demise of a divine presence in Emerson, 
in Poe, in Hawthorne, in Melville, in Thoreau, 
in Dickinson, in Twain, in Crane, in Henry 
James, in Henry Adams, in Faulkner, that is 
one of the pervasive themes of these essays. 
God died early in America. The creative seif 
there, from the start, was divorced from reli- 
gion; Emerson himself (in Kazin’s words) no 
longer fortified “a free personal religion”. The 
; "heart" was as central to Hawthorne as the 
“soul" was to the traiiscendentalists. But out- 
side a church Hawthorne could not believe that 
man’s natural faith reasserted itself. What if 
the.moral order did not exist? Religion for him 
had already turned into a remote, ancestral 
.legend. The past was his subject as nature was 
Thoregu’s, whose visible sign was a consistent 
system. For both Henry and William James, 
this solitary soul, this. “heart", was subject to 


from the crude infiltration of mass avw 
All shared Tocqueville’s scorn for "2 

opinions . . . reduced to a sort of intellea^, 
dust”. ^ 

Thoreau disdained the mass of q- 
mediocre. Only the exceptional man was && 
only the elect, in Puritan parlance, arc ea 
dowed with spiritual grace. Stupidity, acqm! 
escence, conformity (all-synonymous) werehis 
bane. Hawthorne distrusted the American 
people politically and (Kazin adds) “excluda! 
most American types from his fiction 4 *. Vk 
raucous energies of the nineteenth century 
oppressed him. Even Melville denounced the 
immigrant masses as “ship-rnts/ and rats alih; 
wharves" when they took over New York m 
the anti-draft riots of 1863. (They lynched 
blacks all over the city and created the wont 
insurrection in American history.) Even Walt 
Whitman, in Democratic Vistas , had finally to 
admit: 

Yet ihe truths are none the less terrible. I say that our 
New World democracy, however great a success ig 
uplifting the masses out of their sloughs, ... ini 
certain liighly-dcccptive superficial popular btej. 
lectualily, is, so far, an nlmost complete failure info 
social aspects, and in really grand religious, mod, 
literary, and aesthetic results. 

Mark Twain, even before he declined to the 
venomous gloom of his King Lear phase, had 
written off the horrors of American democracy 
in the farcical crowds of Bricksvilie, Arkansas, 
witnessed by Huckleberry Finn. Adams pitied 
his friend John Hay for wearing himself out, as 
secretary of state, for this vulgar democracy. 
Eliot withdrew to royalism; Pound, to Fascism, 
Pound was certainly not alone in blasting his 
native land as "a half-savage country, out of 
date". The whole procession, it seems, had led 
him there; and it is Kazin, in this context, who 
seems naive in piping with Emerson: "We 
grant no dukedoms to the few, / We hold tike 
rights, and shall . . .**. 

For the all-embracing theme of his study, far 
from political, is one of style: “Style as a 
development from manners - a style of perso- 
nal cultivation and conversation; a style of be- 
haviour; a style that embodies one's deepest 
habits as a man . . .’’. All are enchanted by 
style (not Adams alone). Some, like Emersos 
' and Whitman, are convinced champions ofth? 
American drenni; others, like Crane, are sub- 
versive stylists. But all are word-spinners (no! 
Thoreau alone). It is to this mould of language 
that Kazin constantly returns: “he had done it 
all through words" , as he says of Twain. Vet 
that is precisely the weakness of this study. 
Kazin just flutters round such perceptions o£ 
epigrammatic wings. So he shimmers sod 
skates over surfaces without any apparent 
progress. This procession, led by Emerson, 
never seems to have a destination. It jttf 
perambulates on and on. 

That, too, may be the point. It is an Amer- 
ican point of view, as Eliot demonstrated, ilu| 
makes “the world a single event". It was afl 
American who prenchcd that "the whole of llw 
literature of his own country lias a sirnitj: 
tancous existence and composes a slmw?; 
taneous order". Thus this procession . wh^ 
collective address might well be enti^ 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent". !* 
already complete before any new l? ure ?Jj 
joins it. Yet “for order to persist"* as-EaW - 
warned, “after the supervention of novelty,'"* 
whole existing order must be, if ever sd^igWJ 


* -J S d Ct Inspector of eus- the .endless probings of a private "conscious- whole existing order must be if ever so 1 sligbUj 

SffiS 15 SS*** ness’\-That shadowy. , divinity, , pfeac^d: by . altered if ^Mod^mLm is tMestinadoli 
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stylish, ravelling and unravelling with rflg 

lope the same textual threads, Such was “WT 
Dick. $uch was tp be FauUcper’s Vokfiapa^* 
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Seduction and betrayal 


A nthony Quinton 

JANET MALCOLM 

In the Freud Archives 

165pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224028787 

In this brilliant and enjoyable book, a major 
crisis within one of the most important systems 
of ideas of our century is presented in the style 
of a movie vehicle for Jack Nicholson. Janet 
Malcolm has already considered the symptoms 
of ageing in psychoanalysis in a gentler, quieter 
way in Psychoanalysis: The impossible profes- 
sion, her account of the current practice of a 
prim, doleful youngish analyst. The point at 
issue there was the upholding of the Stoical 
principle that analysts should not respond to 
the phenomenon of transference by being 
weakly human and amiable to their patients. 
The stoniness of the analytic road was reaf- 
firmed against the background of the material 
decline of psychoanalysis in the place of its 
greatest triumphs, the United States, with the 
number of patients per analyst remorselessly 
dwindling at the same time as its broader cultu- 
ral enchantment fades with familiarity. 

One of the most important developments in 
Freud's account of human personality - second 
only to the idea of the repression of unacknow- 
ledgeable desires into the unconscious - was 
his theory of infantile sexuality and the associ- 
ated doctrine of the Oedipus complex. The 
theory was advanced as a way of coping with 
the frequent reports by patients of adult, 
usually parental, seduction in early childhood. 
The evidence was too ubiquitous, Freud con- 
cluded, to be taken literally. What the reports 
really expressed were the sexual desires for 
their parents that the patients had felt in child- 
hood and which they had then repressed. 
Freud openly admitted that the seduction 
theory had been a mistake, but held that it had 
led him to a profound truth which would 
otherwise have escaped discovery. 

There is generally a fair amount of passion in 
the world of science and scholarship. Pride, 
quasi-religious devotion, malicious conspir- 
acy, betrayal and so on endow the biographies 
of the learned with strong human colour. But 
in no field of inquiry is this Jacobean matter so 
dense as in psychiatry, where theorist and ther- 
apist claim to know a great deal more about our 
most intimate and private selves than we do 


ourselves. In Freudian psychoanalysis this un- 
bearable advantage is exacerbated by the dis- 
graceful character of the secrets that are 
known. Freudianism’s outrage to conventional 
assumptions inspired angry resistance from 
many, while recruiting variously weird and dif- 
ficult people as adherents. Freud somehow 
managed to withstand the shocks of public ex- 
ecration and seditious turmoil inside the move- 
ment with the unflinching dignity of the 
grander sort of Old Testament prophet. 

Now, nearly half a century after Freud's 
death, his doctrines have been made more 
acceptable by time and a measure of eclectic 
dilution. The psychoanalytic profession is 
lodged in a reasonably good position in public 
esteem, somewhere between gynaecology and 
chiropody. But the magnitude of Freud's per- 
sonality and achievement has led to an inten- 
sity of biographical interest in the smallest 
detail of his long and busy life that has turned 
up one or two troublesome things. In 1969 Paul 
Roazen’s Brother Animal accused Freud of 
causing the suicide of his disciple Tausk, in 
1919, by casting him aside. A few years earlier 
an article by Max Schur in Psychoanalysis: A 
general psychology (1966) recounted how 
Freud had helped his early friend Fiiess cover 
up the nearly fatal effects of an ill-judged and 
ill-conducted nasal operation on a woman pn- 
tient. 

With the appearance of Jeffrey Masson on 
the scene in the early 1970s the work of bio- 
graphical demolition took on a new and glitter- 
ingly dramatic style. Masson, then In his early 
thirties , was bom in Chicago and , after various 
family moves to Hawaii and Switzerland, had 
progressed through Harvard to a professorship 
in Sanskrit at the University of Toronto. 
Plagued by Simenon-like promiscuity he had 
sought the therapeutic help of Erik Erickson 
while at Harvard. Arriving at Toronto he was 
at once depressed by the thought of a long 
academic career stretching ahead of him and 
was encouraged by a friend to train as an 
analyst. 

Disappointed by the analysts he met and 
affronted by their indifference to Freud, he 
started to write on the history of the move- 
ment. This and ostentatious performances at 
meetings brought him to the notice of K. R. 
Bissler, a distinguished senior Freudian and 
secretary of the Sigmund Freud Archive. Be- 
fore long Masson’s adhesive charm had In- 
duced Eissler to install him as his successor and 


had secured him the favourable attention of 
Freud's daughter, Anna, of Muriel Gardiner, 
the rich woman who may, but then again may 
not, have been the original of Lillian Heilman’s 
Julia, and other notables of the movement. His 
appeal, cunning and persistence got him access 
to hidden biographical material. He proved his 
detective skills by catching out Freud's bio- 
grapher, Ernest Jones, in a misleading bit of 
translation. 

Then, on the crest of the wave he had so 
rapidly attained, he threw it all away. In 
August 1981 two articles by him were pub- 
lished in the New York Times Science section. 
They reported, first, that Freud's replacement 
of the seduction theory by the doctrine of in- 
fantile sexuality was a mistake which, by put- 
ting fantasy in the place of real seduction . had 
sterilizingly detached psychoanalysis from the 
objective world and, secondly, that Freud had 
been led to make this amendment in his views 
by the hostility excited by the original, and 
really correct, seduction theory. 

Angry exchanges by letter and telephone 
with his former patrons, dismissal, reposses- 
sion of the Porsche and the fine house, descent 
into dingy quarters with an u echt Californian" 
girl-friend followed. A S13 million suit against 
Eissler and others achieved a settlement of 
$150,000, much eaten into by taxes and debts. 
More recently things have picked up for 
Masson with the publication of his Freud: The 
assault on truth . But an old friend-cum-enemy 
has the last word on him: “I think that’s the way 
It has been with Jeff - not so much not caring 
about anything but caring only to kill. . . .Kill- 
ing doesn't solve the problem of boredom." 

As Masson is shown hovering tike a bird of 
prey around the bemused heads of the elders of 
the psychoanalytic establishment, so an even 
more extreme and preposterous inhabitant of 
the cultural fringe is recorded by Janet 
Malcolm as entangling and eventually haras- 
sing him. This is Peter Swales, a native of 
Haverfordwest, sometime personal assistant to 
the Rolling Stones, chronicler of the drug cul- 
ture and, by the 1970s as dedicated and relent- 
lessly troublesome a historian of psychoanaly- 
sis as Masson. For a while they cooperate with 
the utmost reciprocal suspicion. By 1981 they 
have fallen out and Swales signs off with a 
forty-five;page letter oF vituperation to 
Masson, 

Swales’s destructive contention is that Freud 
, had an affair with his wife's sister, got her 


pregnant and arranged an abortion for her. 
This talc about Minna Bcrnays, who lived with 
Freud and his wife for forty years, whs spread 
about by Jung. Swales deduces it, with great 
brilliance, according to Janet Malcolm, who 
still finds it incredible, from an analysis ostens- 
ibly of a patient in The Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life. 

With enemies tike Masson and Swales, one is 
inclined to think, who need friends? Janet Mal- 
colm tells the story with immense skill, moving 
about in time, fitting in her own interviews with 
and impressions of the flamboyant cast of char- 
acters among tracts of narrative reaching back 
into Freud’s own lifetime. It is easy to see 
Dustin Hoffman, plumped up a bit and lac- 
quered, as Masson, James Bolam as Swales, 
Sigourney Weaver as Masson's elegant wife, 
Terri, and Jodi Foster as the eclu Californian, 
Denise. Dr Eissler is a part in the great tradi- 
tion of Emil Jannings. There are cameo roles 
for Katharine Hepburn as Muriel Gardiner 
and Agnes Moorchead as Anna Freud. 

But behind the cinematic glitter of the story 
there is an important feature of Masson's 
loosely evidenced hypothesis that distinguishes 
it from the merely newsworthy revelations of 
Roazcn, Schur and Peter Swales. For where 
they allege ordinnry moral weakness, Masson's 
central theme is a matter of theory. It is not 
very important what extrascicntific motives 
Freud may have had for abandoning the origin- 
al seduction doctrine. It would be important, 
however, if lie had been right all along and that 
its abandonment had been a mistake. For all 
his bogus air, Masson is dealing in gossip only 
as part of a larger and more serious design. 

The moral significance of privacy is the main 
issue addressed in Philosophical Dimensions of 
Privacy: An anthology, seventeen essays 
adapted or reprinted under the editorship of 
Ferdinand David Schocman (426pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. £25, paperback £8.50. 
0 521 25555 4), but there are also some social 
and legal tratments. Thus Samuel D. Warren's 
and Louis D . Brandeis's classic article of 1890, 
“The right to privacy", and discussion of its 
influence and subsequent developments, by 
William L. Prosser, answered by Edward J. 
Blaustein, are included. Among the contribu- 
tors . are Robert F. Murphy (’‘Social distance 
' and the veil”), Stanley I. Benn, writing bn 
. freedom and . respect for persons and Ruth 
Gavison on the limits of law concerning privacy; 


March Books from Yale 


The Dividing Muse 

Images of Sacred Disjunction in Milton'B Poetry 

Sanford Budick' ^ 

Budick reconciles divergent view of the role of imagery in 
Milton's poems by contending that Milton's images affirm a 
process of perception thttt is both visual and conceptual. 
£18.00 

The Tuscans and Their Families 

- A Study of the Florentine Catasto of 1427 
David Herlihy and Christiane Klapisch-Zuber 
This book, a computer 1 assisted analysis of the Florentine 
Catasto, is a rich new source of information on the social 
1 history of an important era. £$2.0Q : . 1 

r Kapitza, Rutherford, and the Kremlin . 

- Lawrence Badash _ / 

This dramatic story of the eminent Soviet physicist Peter 
. ! Kapitza provides new insights into the international scien- 
tific activities and conflicts of an earlier era. £?0.00 . 

: ; The i tjiijiits ; of : Analysis = 

. Stanley Rosen • ■ : . . 1 ■ • v. • •• .• .■ . 

Rosen dotnonstrateShow anaiyslsalone 
■ .. approach., the deepest and mcist important ptoLosopmcai 
, :. f qWStionB. Paper £8.95 ./ .-.'s ' / .• 

ttoispp Stronger ThgA toVe' . 

;7he bestrtcti6ri of an' Ojibwa .Community i ^ 

;; Ahqstasia. M. tihkilriyk : . ; • • • /■: • ; :• *' '• ; „• ■ 

.: ;-> t fyi£wQrdb%KdiEftkson . . '* ' . 

•j . . . 4§d extraordinarily? rapid charge in a people s way^ot lite., 

?; .. /- l % 

i' • V ‘ -v. j- \ ■ '' '"'- V , ' 

; -;r ~ ~ T • • • • ' ; . ' / 


American Violence and Public Policy 

edited by Lynn A. Curtis 

A major discussion of violence in: America in the fifteen 
years since the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence made its policy recommendations. 
£23.00 

American Sociology 

Wordly Rejections of Religion and Their Directions 
Arthur L Vidich and Stanford M, Lyman 
A pathbreaking history of the evolution of American 
sociology. Vidich and Lyman show how religious elements 
in the Protestant tradition have influenced and continue to 
shape sociological perspectives. £30.00 

Neighborhood Services 

Making Bie Cities Work ' 

John Mudd 

This book describes how New York City developed a model 
for district managed ?abinets that successfully improved the 
coordination and responsiveness of municipal services in 
lqcal:neighborhoQdSi.£20,00 ■ , ! 

Archaeological Geology 

edited by George Rapp, Jr. f and John A. Gifford 
This pioneering book exhibits the broad range of sophisti- 
cated geological techniques being brought , to b$arin the 
solution bf archaeological problems. £35.00 ; 

•'Grgnt'Wood... ■■ 

• The Rerionallst Vision . ■ 

Wanda M. Corn ' . 

An authoritative study of the lifp dod art of one of Amer- 
ica’s fayourite artWls. Nqw ln paper, £15.95 .. 

William Faulkner: First Encounters v 

• .jcieahth Brooks * • '■ j- 1 . , ■ 1 ■ 

' A valuable mtroductian to Faulkner’s most Important nov- 
els and. 


The Command and Control of 
Nudear Forces 

Paul Bracken 

“A fascinating and disturbing study" - Philip Towle, The 
Times Literary Supplement. Now in paper £7.95 

Divorce and Your Child 

Practical Suggestions for Parents'" 

Sonfa Goldstein , LL.B, and Albert J. Solnit, M,D. 
This book is written for separating parents who wish to 

■ minimize the disruptive effects of a divorce on their chil- 
dren. Now In paper £5.95 

Bureaucratic Justice 

Managing Social Security Disability Claims 
Jerry L; Niashaw 
J4ow in paper £9.95 

White Collar Crime 

The Uncut Version 
Edwin Sutherland 

Introduction by Gilbert Gels and Colin Goff 
A 1 classic study of ' Corporate crime in America. Now in 

■ paper £9.95 • 

One pay in China; May 21, 1936 

translated, edited, and introduced by Sherman 
Cochran and Andrew C. K. Hsieh with Janis Cochran 
"Engrossing, often moving ... a compelling book” - 
. Jerome 6. Grfeder, The New York Times Book Review. 
Now in paper £9.95 

Women Teachers on the Frontier 

Polly Welts Kauftnari 

An absorbing account of the women teachers who travelled 
akine to theWest before the Gvil War. Now In paper £9.95 

Yale University Press 

1 l^BedfordSquare, London WC1B 3JF 
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Patricia Craig 

SEUMAS O’KELLY 

The Weaver's Grave: Seumas O'Kelly’s 
masterpiece and a selection of his short stories 
135pp. Allison and Busby. £7.95. 

085031 5468 

JANET MADDEN-SIMPSON (Editor) 

Woman's Part: An anthology of short fiction 
by and about Irish women 1890-1960 
223pp. Marion Boyars. £1 1 .95. 

0905223330 
ANNE CRONE 

Bridle Steen 

328pp. Belfast: Blackstaff. Paperback, £3.95. 

0856403113 

JANET McNEILL 

The Maiden Dinosaur 

140pp. Belfast: Blackstaff. Paperback, £3.50. 

0856403024 

In The Weaver's Grave, Seumas O'Kelly's 
best-known story, three old men acrimoni- 
ously compete to identify the burial spot of a 
newly dead contemporary, Mortimer Hehir, 
the weaver. Tho site reserved for his remains in 
Cloon na Morav - the Meadow of the Dead - 
cannot be located, so the old men, supposed 
repositories of local knowledge, are called in. 
From this trivial consultation, O'Kelly con- 
structs a tale of epic rivalries, bluntly told, and 
bristling with all kinds of elemental implica- 
tions. 

Seumas O’Kelly, who was bom c 1880, died 
in 1918 after an army raid on the offices of a 
nationalist newspaper of which he was acting 
editor. The rage for rediscovery, which now 
extends to Irish, writing, has led to the re- 
appearance of The Weaver's Grave in a "Clas- 
sic Irish Fiction” series. It has also impelled 
Janet Madden-Simpson to gather together, in 
Woman's Part, a number of forgotten stories 
"by and about Irishwomen”. These stories in- 
clude such examples of local speech as 
"musha", “ 'twas thrue’*, “yei Riverence" and 
= 'Troth and bedad” . Curious things are forever 
happening to. the people Who talk like this. 
There Is Queen O'Toole, for example, in the 
M, B, Francis story , who is accosted in bed on a 
snowy nightiby an agitated intruder and hei 
dying child: "‘In the name o'God, save him for 
me!* she groaned." The collection opens with a 
young woman who, since her wedding, has 
nourished a grudge against the mother who 
failed to enlighten her about the awfulness of 
the sexual act: “Why didn’t you strangle me as 
a baby? It would have been kinder.” Kinder to 
the reader too. 

Janet Madden-Simpson sees women, oddiy, 
as a group apart; she attaches a lot of import- 
ance to “the shared experience of woman- 
hood” and, when it comes to writing, posits the 
existence of a peculiarly feminine slant, which 
is marked by “a sense of a difference in experi- 
ence and perception". Irish culture) she says, is 
enriched by its feminine component *- even 
though “a masculine-minded body of critics” 
would have it otherwise. Belittlers ofTrish 
women’s literary achievement are taken 
soundly to task. Here’s one neglected author, 
Jane Barlow, to confound the lot of them:' 
“’Oh, blathers!' said Tom.” 

.^■■Bridle Steen , by Anne ;Crone, is another 
| Irislr Resurrection,. - First published in 1949, it 
..aims to propagate an anti-sectarian outlook,! 
Its eponymous heroine, 'child of a misalliance 1 
:. : -betiyeen propertied ;Prqtestarit and CatholJO 
skivvy, is the' victim ' of harassment from both ; 
... sides. Between her sdur Catholic aunt arid her 
: : unbending old Protestant grandmother, fear- 
ful. modest Bridie comes, a crdppqr, ’ ; 

. The noVel opens in a Fermanagli bog. This is 
the setting of Bridle’s endurable childhood, ^ 
■ and. the place she hankers after when Prates- * 
.font pressure becomes tcm extreme. .After ax 
, $pel| .. as a Catholic' ' servant] In, a ] protest an( 
household - a common social arrangement 
Bridie:] fs. taken up. by 'Jie.i;' grandmother V 
riephew, Willianr Hcnry , Uihri cphceives ihe 
.Id^a of introducing the two - divided refotiyes. 

: 5prih Bridie is installed in the house which, °6ne r 
day, she may hope to inherit ‘-j if only she’ll ■ 

, .^nounce the rellgiori she believes in . Will she, 
: ':w6ij*jt 5hc7 this, is a burning issue- for all, cOn-, 

.^tnedi . . ji; { ; f ;. ; ■' ; ■ < / ;/ 

l ^jgtdys entbusiasm makes people very' 

; duick tpheapabiise oh the inoffensive heiress |' 


on both their churches. (Bridie is too spiritless 
to do it herself.) This is fine, but can we really 
take seriously a work in which people go about 
declaring, “It burns in my veins, my Protes- 
tantism”? 

Janet McNeill's novel of 1964, The Maiden 
Dinosaur, gets, as one would expect, a good 
deal closer to the conventions of the present 
time. The city in which the events of the story 
take place is Belfast, but a Belfast as decorous 
as any setting envisaged by an author like Eliz- 
abeth Taylor. The heroine, Sarah Vincent, is a 
hulking schoolmistress whose hip measure- 
ment is forty-eight inches. She is also a poet of 
note and “the intelligent one" in a group of old 
schoolfriends in their fifties who take tea 
together every third Wednesday in a city-cen- 
tre cafeteria. The characteristics and present 
condition of these female friends are conveyed 
succinctly. Sarah, the only unmarried one 
among them, owes her single state not only to 
the extreme plainness of her appearance, but 
also to the unnerving effect of having once 
caught her father committing adultery. 


Nigella Lawson 

ROSE MACAULAY 
Dangerous Ages 
270pp. 0413 56490 8 
Crewe Train 
256pp. 0413565009 
Methuen. £8.95 each. 

Rose Macaulay has not been given long to 
subside in general literary consciousness. In 
her day a popular novelist, satirist (of the most 
stylized sort), debunker and, chiefly, sneerer, 
she now re-emerges with these two reissues 
(and, in 1983, Virago editions of Told by an 
Idiot and The World My Wilderness) as - at 
least notionally - a feminist writer. 

Dangerous Ages ( 1921) focuses on the prob- 
lems, specific to their age and sex, of four 
generations of women. Sixty-year-old Mrs Hil- 
ary, a widow, is tormented by the emptiness of 
her manless, and therefore useless, existence; 
her daughter Neville, in her forties, dwells re- 


With the Lord in Wigan 


Roz Kaveney 

JEANETTE WINTERSON 
Oranges Are Not the Only Fruit 
176pp. Pandora. Paperback, £4.50. 
0863580424 

Some tones of voice are so similar that they can 
be made to pun on each other, to play jokes 
like twins in each other's clothing. The narra- 
tive voice of Jeanette Winterson’s excellent 
first novel is at times that of a child, charming 
us into a slightly patronizing sympathy by her 
naive surprise at the awfulness of family and 
surroundings; at other times, an almost iden- 
tical maturity creeps in under the cover of 
L Wide-eyed disingenuousness and goes fpr the 
kill. This \s a steely , dream revenge of a book; 
rich In malicious strategy. Whether or not what 
seems unequivocally presented as fiction is 
literally autobiographical - the shamelessness 
could be that of photographic veracity or that 
of audacious invention - the narrator of this 
novel is out for blood os well as laughs. 

Young Jeanette is adopted by her Evangeli- 
cal mother, and brought up to be a missionary. 
This is not the first novel about such an up- 
bringing, nor indeed about being poor but re- 
spectable in a small Northern tovyn. Winterson 
acknowledges that we think we know about 
such things, then tops our knowledge with 
squalid or pious outrageousness - the teashop 
waitress whose glasses are broken by dropped 
frozen beefburgers; the feud of Mother's sect 
with, the Salvation Army over the best carol- 
singing patch in the High Street; the. assump- 
tion that Jeanette’s adenoid-induced deafness 
is rapture, a state of grace. The language wittily 
juxtaposes religiosity r “I am busy with, the 


. David Wright 

PETER, ABRAHAMS . •■'. }■ *"": 

The Vlew From Coyaba ] ; > • j } . ■ 

■440pp. Faber. £9.95 (paperback, £4-25). 
057J13288X 

High-minded, .sincere, conupitled — The View 
Frorti Coyaba is all these and more, but is.it a 
, novel? ft mky sum up what Peter Abrahams, 
mow in his sixties, thinks and fe^ls about the- 
predicament of the black peoples ihV World:: 
' wftose culture rind .technology stem from' arid 
are Still predominantly controlled, by white 
races; . but ]for all (hat it’s more ofa. tract or a 
^treatise. 1 \\ : ; ; - ' • >; V. : = '■ • 

The prelude, is ominoys: W. somewhat pfo- 
■ djtfabJe conversation bptween an old man arid 
a yourig Woman,, members of the soon-foibe* 
extinct original' inhabitants ofJamaica ‘driven 


Coyaba In the hills beyond Kingston':: ’T$ejr : 
gods have kHledourgods. fhritis w^ririrgbd^; 
canhdt protect- Us'frotn v 

/olid** th&stary of 

•" • I.-' 'i :; ! : , :!0"y J .| .. 

: -i.. -•vV-K-.-iA' 


Lord in Wigan" - with deflating Lancashire 
common sense. Amid the comedy, this is an 
idyll; Jeanette fives in a fool’s paradise, but one 
whose odd passionateness almost makes up for 
its cultural and emotional thinness. 

It is also a novel about the loss of paradise, 
about disappointment. Jeanette converts, then 
sleeps with, Melanie; she is genuinely sur- 
prised to be denounced from the pulpit and 
starved and exorcized into recantation. The 
painful comedy of these scenes turns a dichd of 
the adolescent coming-out novel on its head; 
the oppressors have brought Jeanette up to 
know herself as perfect. She knows no guilt and 
so cannot feel it about being gay; there is a 
satisfying briskness to her dismissal of family 
, and religion for letting her down. It is perhaps 
the most charming come-upp'ance a comic 
monster on the scale of Mother has ever hod. 

The child Jeanette has vivid interior fanta- 
sies; the novel is interspersed with her fairy- 
tales. These are characterized by a fully adult 
sardonic wit - a prince “was also quite pretty 
though a little petulant at times”. At first they 
seem a self-indulgence, pointless though en- 
gaging padding; as the book darkens, their 
function becomes plainer. In the literal sec- 
tions, Jeanette cannot afford to forgive, enjoys 
the unpardonable return from exile as waitress 
at a congregation member’s funeral tea. But 
her past has made her who she is; tales of 
wizards and journeys give her the words to 
acknowledge the fact: “she had tied a thread 
. around my button, to tug when she*pleased”. 
The achievement of this novel is to make us 
squirm with laughter, then make us acknow- 
ledge how sheerly sad It is when the needs of 
self-preseryation turn what has been sacred 
into a joke. 

mind 

slaves who escape to Coyaba in the 1820s, set 
> up their own self-sufficient communities, build 
, and organize theu Qwri churchCs. This part of . 

the. novel is fascinating: in the way that Robin- ■■ 
•.son Crusoe The Children of the New Forest 

are. But the characters have a disconcerting ; 
habit of beginning by talking in West Indian 
... patois, then suddenly adopting the grammar 
; and yocabiilary of tfn elderly Oxford don . This 
tendency becomes more (narked when, after 
: the abolition of si ayery,' while clergy begin to 
visit the independent- black churches |o take 
'■ them oyer.- a move defined,! In onedfibe* 
interminable.:, and Often improbable argu- 
mentative .exchanges ' ridth Which the novel 
abounds; as “the colonization 'of the : human 
mind by way of teiigiori’’. : 1 ^ . ! ! 

I'. Jacob Brown, grandsbn of the runaway slavri 
) (budded one of the roi^unitie?, turns 
i : Out to jbe'the. chief character of the- hqyel r Or 
1: pe&;fpr . its ideas. We follbW .his 

In Atlanta ^where • 

; ^^abdat tlje rtcialisnj rind^ihic inf- 


sentfully on her thwarted ambitions her^ 
fice of a career for marriage; Nan, Nev£ 
unmarried writer sister, thrashes unhaaS 
about in the world of men; Neville’s daS 
Gerda enters the sexual fray, at the cost of h!! 
principles. Only Pamela, who lives with heroM 
Somerville chum, and Grandmamma who* 
eighty has done with struggles with ’life ^ 
men, are at peace. 

“Perfect freedom was never attained, new, 
while you had a companion", says Denham 
the heroine of Crewe Train (1926). Denham k 
"a savage captured by life", taken away from 
Andorra on her father's death and plunged 
into cultivated London circles. The attempt to 
assimilate her into “the higher life", to civile 
and feminize her, is unsuccessful (Rob 
M acaulay makes great play here with flit 
barbarian ’s-eye-view of the cultured class), 
but marriage to one of the civilizers traps her' 
finally, in a villa in Metroland. 

In neither of these books does Macaulay i 
display what might be called a specifically femj \ 
nine sensibility. Her heroines are character- 
ized far more emphatically by class and social 
situation. They are women, certainly, and they 
may well suffer as a result of it, but Macaulay’j 
sympathy is not without edge. Women "juii 
have to make the best of it, and muddle 
through somehow till the end", “men mus 
work and women must weep” ; the self-abnega- > 
tory cliches are mockingly, po-facedly cited. 

The women have androgynous, even mascu- 
line-sounding names - Denham, Neville; Bar- | 
baiy in The World My Wilderness. In a society 
where female means other, there is a case for !] 
“neutralizing” characters, but the extent of 
Macaulay's defeminization of her women ; 
is striking. Her heroines have a childlike, evea \ 
boyish appeal. Denham's drawing room (to the ; 
amusement of her husband and consternation ]' 
of her servants) is littered with Plasticine and f 
toy soldiers. The clean-limbed, wand-tbit !. 
boyishness of Gerda and Neville, Denham's 
“long, strong straight body”, are less threat ea- ' 
ing than the ultra-womanly Rosalind with het { 
luscious flesh tints, “her beautiful frank femi- > J - 
nine greed" and “ripe magnificence . . . likea 
big cat". 

Period flavour no doubt accounts for much ' 
of the closely cropped, little-faced, straight- 
bodied style of heroine fh these books, and foe 
their language also: “It will be ripping your 
being a Catholic too”, says one character; “ifs 
most frightfully decent and sporting of you’ 
Gerda is told when she consents to marry. : 

Rose Macaulay sneers at most of the thing •’ 
she writes about, but with a sprightly touch- 
Dialogue, bantering or otherwise, and interior 
monologue- at which she excels- are herdtifif 
narrative resources. Her brittle, sometime* 
precious wit hns something of the drawing- 
room comedy nbout it. She remarks of a mid- f 
dle-nged pamphleteer “People are even 
trees; it is in the autumn of life that they scatter 
leaflets in profusion"; her mannered apos- 
trophizing and tinkling prose style are, as this 
might suggest, at times a bit too tirlnglf r 
amusing. | 


glimpse of Liberia’s class divisions and of tb< 
country’s financial difficulties and vulnerabil- 
ity to corruption, Jacob becomes a bishop. Wc 
see him next in Jdi Amin’s t/gdiida;' and when,:- 
Amiri turns on the Ugandan; churches, ig;: 
Jacob’s militant revolutionary son whb rcscwf, 
his father and, brings him back to his.hatiW, - 
now-mdependent Jamaica. Here things . 
to be hardly better than Uganda, and we b3«. , 
leading-article conversations like this:-.. 

"Your polnl is that the limits on tlielr freedom*^: i 
not Set by'the JaraaicOns themselves orbyOTat kpj ■. 

would accept as reasqaable extemBl: factors- . ; 

“Please bear inmind the context,pad.A'sriate£^J'! ■ ..j 
ly placed littje island wanting to aisterf its !, rtd Xuw' - 
ence of both the Arherican. Eagle * fl d '.'.j 

Bear.eet aid.from both sides, and go H? oWD ' i 


What emerges, ftoto ial! this. is 
dqritrine of black' withdrawal 
“destructive 1 Westornisln'’.; As; a. vv| 

arid, humane survey of .the WstoiY of ' 
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A local Minotaur 


Damming it up 


Anne Duchene 

JOYCECAROLOATES 

Solstice 

243pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224023128 


The. two protagonists in Joyce Carol Oates’s 
new novel are both women, so perhaps one 
must these days note, a bit wearily, that their 
amitte is not so much particuliire as exception- 
al^ — an egregious relationship, described 
with passionate and painterly exactitude. 
Admirers need not fear that dealing in these 
specificities has narrowed the author's canvas: 
the detail is reassuringly domestic, but the 
effect is cataclysmic, in authentic Oatesean 
terms, and reading the book is about as com- 
fortable as ripping sticky dressings off one’s 
own skin. 

The setting is somewhere in the Pennsyl- 
vanian countryside. Monica, through whom 
we chiefly experience what happens, has just 
taken a teaching job at an expensive boys’ 
school, in a somewhat hectic determination to 
recover from an eight-year marriage (she is 
twenty-nine), which included an abortion im- 
posed by her husband and ended in divorce. 
She meets Sheila Trask, somewhat older, the 
widow of- a highly respected painter, and 
apparently a respected painter herself. Sheila 
Is rather nervously mythologized by her neigh- 
bours, who seldom see her, as “eccentric" — ie 
arrogantly honest and impatient, likely to take 
off at short notice to North Africa, unlikely to 
shave her arm-pits. She is preparing for exhibi- 
tion a sequence of paintings she calls 
"Ariadne's Thread": “Ariadne's thread, the 
secrets of the labyrinth, the convolutions of the 
human brain. . .” the author later murmurs. 
(The dots are hers, though in tills book she is 
less given to dots than to strikingly frequent 
italics, perhaps to suggest the over-heated 
workings of Monica’s iriind, but quite often 
occulting in the authorial voice too.) 

Monica is flattered when this local Minotaur 
takes to emerging from her big house and rid- 
ing over on one or other of her expensive geld- 
ings— she is “a millionairess technically speak- 
ing" — to visit her. A fervent friendship blos- 
soms: eating together, drinking together, when 
not working, telephoning a great deal when 
work intervenes, and later a habit of driving 
out to safely distant bars, in glossy disguise, to 
drink and to bait men, though the mangy men 
involved suggest rather poor sport. ; 

This is not really what Monica needs, in her 


convalescent state, and it is hard to keep at bay 
memories of slow-motion films in which one 
insect on a sunny twig sedulously crunches up 
another. A Christmas visit to her sweetly un- 
comprehending family in Indiana does not 
help, and with the first promise of spring— the 
solstice has been the winter one, after she 
joined the school in autumn — Monica, feeling 
that “the world is too vivid and solid and hard- 
edged to contain her”, has collapsed, and is last 
seen being whisked to hospital by ambulance, 
with Sheila by her side, assuring her “we’ll be 
friends for a long, long time — unless one of us 
dies”. 

All this is rescued from excess by the au- 
thor's own unquestionable seriousness, and by 
the modulation of her writing. Her brushwork 
here is extremely fine, and varied: broad, lumi- 
nous landscapes, meticulous miniatures in the 
women’s relationship, exuberant expression- 
ism in the honky-tonks and in the couple of 
crassly well-intentioned Christians who are the 
only persistent minor figures. The texture of 
the writing only thins in the last few, headlong 
sections concerning Monica's failure. 

Some people may be able to read the book 
gratefully as a tract against getting mixed up 
with painters, especially rich ones, and espe- 
cially too soon after abortion and divorce; 
whereas earnest hunters of symbols may be 
detained by Sheila's later declared Intention of 
going to Antarctica, to seek the crystalline in- 
spiration she now needs. Painters in fiction are 
always a problem; they have to be seen through 
the wrong medium. Sheila here is so brilliantly 
described, in physical terms and as an abstract- 
ing force that engulfs poor Monica, that it 
might be possible simply to accept their inter- 
action as accidental, a demonstration of the 
pains and hopes engendered by “the convolu- 
tions of the human brain"; but the author's 
own passionate seriousness makes this seem 
unsatisfactory. If, on the other hand, she in- 
tended even to imply something further about 
the nature of the two women’s dependence on 
each other (Monica is briefly shown panicking 
in a heterosexual initiative) this has not come 
through. 

This final cloudiness gives rise to a suspicion 
that we may be guilty of consumerism, hoping 
for a “new Joyce Carol. Gates” every year or 
thereabouts. This is the fifteenth or sixteenth 
novel; not counting all the stories and poems 
and the scholarly essays. The writer thereby 
assents to it herself, of course: but if a sabbatic- 
al from Princeton were spent, not in writing a 
novel, but in not writing a novel, how might so 
Immensely gifted a novelist not find herself 
rewarded? 


J. K. L. Walker 

JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDY 
The Cent re of the Universe Is 
18 Daedckerstrnsse 
199pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
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The themes of loneliness, betrayal, sexual 
maladjustment and the untethered mind, 
which provide Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy with 
the material for his collection of stories, are 
familiar enough in contemporary fiction; so 
too is the ironic reserve with which tragedy is 
kept politely at bay. Assured and fluently writ- 
ten, the stories, despite their often consider- 
able satirical edge, leave behind, for the most 
part, a dampening sense of melancholy and 
defeat. 

In “The Man Who Laughed" and “The In- 
fant Hercules”, for example, dammed-up sex- 
uality scoops out fresh channels to bring humi- 
liation to the protagonists: in the one, a philis- 
tine Oxford undergraduate finds his defences 
against his latent homosexuality under attack 
during a Spanish villa holiday in the 1950s; in 
the other, a young and credulous matron of a 
prep school, alarmed by the warnings against 
masturbation in an outdated medical encyclo- 
paedia attempts to cure a sufferer by taking 
him into her bed. In both these stories, 
Gathome-Hardy’s inclination towards farce is 
manifest: Mark Thompson presents jumbled 
versions of Thom Gunn poems as his own in 
order to win acceptance; Dorothy Martel’s de- 
luded fight against the “Infant Hercules* 1 con- 
dition of her protfig* is a more sustained, 
tongue-in-cheek version of the genre. 

The lightness of touch which keeps “The 
Infant Hercules” afloat also contributes lo (he 
success of “Pei ter and Paulina" , a quasi-fairy- 
tale set in nineteenth-century Denmark. Here, 
conflicting sexual drives are mote happily re- 


solved when the rich young philandering 
Count Peiter Vi nd-Frijs finds himself the bene- 
ficiary of u nightly sex-change that enables 
him, as Paulina, to sample life ns a demi-mon- 
dnine. Love, for each, brings predictable com- 
plications, untied with equal but satisfying pre-~ ‘ 
diet ability. The events of the tale, it is sug- . 
gested, are on par with servant-girl legends; 
hence, perhaps, too. the expected happy end- 
ing, a knowing tribute to the form as much as to 
the haTd-won narcissism of the characters. 

In “The Picnic” narcissism shades down to 
self-absorption, as the participants in a family 
outing react in varying ways to a death in their 
midst. Both this story and "Mothers”, the in- 
ner soliloquy of a mentally disturbed, child- 
battering young mother, are plain, effective 
tales. With the 30,000-word title story, howev- 
er, realism is gleefully put aside as Gathome- . 
Hardy sets out to sweep the reader up in a tide 
of apocalyptic farce. Many will no doubt re- 
main steady despite a drenching from the 
waves of portentous fun thundering in from the 
efforts of Dr Heinrich Gottlieb, Director of the 
World Computer Control Centre at Lucerne, 
to prevent, in the year 2022, a repetition of the 
nuclear and eco-disasters of 1999. Feeding ev- 
ery known fact and statistic, from button pro- 
duction in Detroit to road casualties in Roma- 
nia, into his bottomless computers in a search 
for pattern, for balance, Gottlieb is unpre- 
pared for the machines' judgment that the 
growing surge of natural disasters is minutely 
correlated with the foods consumed in his own 
household. Only eggs, to which Gottlieb is 
allergic, soothe the environment. So Gottlieb 
stuffs himself with eggs, in a four-day eating 
battle with his neurotic wife. A proper intake 
in childhood of that blatantly female nutrient, 
it seems, would have damped down the 
Faustian growth of brain cells, both natural 
and artificial: a useful enough tip, but one 
which Gathorne-Hardy might well have passed 
on more succinctly. 


Marginal, parenthetical 
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America is the story of two Americans living 

_ ^ - there on the GI Bill of Rights, which granted 

I AfX7 lncirlc veterans a year of study for every year of milit- 
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Childhood innocepce has become a favourite 
wasting asset In fiction; Its loss can be followed 
through with any number of poignant touches, 
Iii America, gt least, an Edwardian. childhood 
could.be had after 1914, as this story shows 


trated this well-scrubbed corner of America. 
Roosevelt is known locally as a nuisance, 
though one brave woman, Mrs Steer, who has 
seen toe world beyond the. eighteenth hoje, 
admires the champion of the hlcw Deal. Load- 
ing the scales in favour of Individualism or 
conspicuous consumption, we have the movie 
star lookalike, Mrs Rich Bitch, notorious for 
throwing her fur coat in the fum^e, and Emily 


account duly strips at the appropriate moment . 
in 1939. ; ' •' ;V: "\. 

Tommy is. a Bright kid from a plush suburb., 
^ perceptions arid point of view provide the 
natpftiye, leaving rprist of the finer points of 
adult behaviour to be deduced. Tommy hira- 
«lf bbrerves ! qiilte ; a few everyday details; 
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tially dishonest : way of life: . . m 

This (title life you hqve here, that no one can intrude 
onl Just you and Tom, where everything is comfort- 
able I No risks! No danger I You think you arc In , 
Florence, but you’re not In Florence! You're not 
.even in Italy! Look at your magazines and newspap- 
ers! Look at your books! The music that you listen to! 
You’re in America! v 

Brian Glanvil|e’s sham observations are not 
restricted to the self deceit of the dislocated 
ex-GIs; be also ridicules the bloated hypocrisy 
of. tlto girl's clickplded Italian Dancd nod tho. 
solfislj.grief of her dlsbonoured faiher. . . 

v ’Kissing Amelia? Is d study of the futility of an 


is slight. Tom and Frank, for example, are 
virtually indistinguishable; it is difficult to 
understand why the girl should have fallen in 
love wfth Frank: rather than with Tom,' and 
Glanvillc offers lit tie help. In one lovers* scene 
there is a telijng error in the text where Qlanvll- 
le says that the girl “looked at Tom with a 
plaintive helplessness”. In fact at this point she 
is alone ici the room with Frank. There is also a 
feeling that what little plot there is just can’t 
support a; whole novel about two, as good as 
celibate, Henry Miller types. 

Gianvi lie’s style is better su tied to short stor- 
ies, where his apparently relentless pessimism 
is relieved by continual changing of scenes and 
characters. . In Love is Not Love and Other 
Shari Stories he exploits a wide range of situa- 
tions that enable him to demonstrate his skill 
with dialogue and his teasing ability to wrap a 
story around a slogan. The titles have been 
chosen with punning mischief; and some of the 
more bizarre episodes display an imaginative 
sense of humour. The many fallings of Glanvil- 
le’s characters are attributed to a variety of 
causes. Whether the narrator fs an academic, a 
soccer player, a man or a woman, his or her 
language is well caught. 

A sense of loss courses through Glanville’s 
work and though ip Kissing America it is undi- 
luted, in Love is Not Love it comes laced with a 
refreshing irony. 
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TIM HAZLEDINE 

Full Employment Without Inflation: Manifesto 
for a governed economy 
2G4pp. Macmillan. £20. ' 

0333369831 

Tim Hazledine believes that modem econo- 
mies in general (and Britain’s and Canada's in 
particular) can return to the low inflation and 
unemployment rates of the 1950s. His central 
proposal for the achievement of this is the legal 
enactment of permanent price controls: 

government would pass legislation setting up a price 
control agency with a mandate to hold some accept- 
able measure of inflation - say, an augmented con- 
sumer price index - to Bn acceptable rate of growth - 
say. zero. 

With zero inflation thus achieved, Hazledine 
believes that effective demand could rise sub- 
stantially in real terms. He believes that firms 
typically respond to increases in demand by 
raising prices. But if they were not allowed to 
raise prices, they would have to increase the 
quantities they produced, and therefore the 
number of workers they employed. Capital in- 
vestment responds mainly to growth in mar- 
kets. Moreover, a booming output resulting 
from forced price stability would also result in a 
faster rate of growth of the capital stock, so 
that plant would grow in line with burgeoning 
markets. With the consequent expansion of 
demand and the capital stock, unemployment 
rates could be reduced by one or two percen- 
tage points each year until the employment 
levels of the 1950s were restored. 

A rapid expansion in domestic demand, in- 
vestment and employment has often been 
accompanied by balance of payments difficul- 
ties in the past. But Hazledine has a device for 
avoiding this. In his judgment governments 
should hold the real exchange rate at a level 
where exports remained competitive, while 
imports would only be available under licence. 
The government would sell licences to import 
precisely equivalent to predicted expqrt earn- 


Screening the market 


mgs. Market forces would then determine, the 
value of import licences. l£ their price was, for 
instance, 2$ per cent, this would be equivalent 




• • to a 25 per. cent tariff. This, however, would 
hardly be compatible with continued EEC 
membership. 

Hazledine does not favour much interven- 
tion beyond this. All industrial subsidies would 
cease because of governments 4 inability to pick 
“winners”. More surprisingly, virtually all 
support for the old and the unemployed would 
gradually ;be wound up; because the latter 
would become unnecesary In a full-employ- 
ment economy, where workers made their own 
pension arrangements. With the vastly lower 
government expenditures which would result 
in due cdursc, taxes could be reduced (espe- 
cially the progressive Variety,, which is particu- 
larly damaging to the efficient functioning of 
'the private sector). 

The plan to return topfull employment with- 
out inflation’* rests on the role of price con- 
trols, which are expected to reduce Inflation to 
zero. The first sentence of Hazledine’s fore- 
word refers to a seminar oh this subject which 
he gave at the University of Warwick in 1973, 
and he obviously sees this as the linchpin of his 
„ contribution r He argues that controls to hold 
the price level stable should apply only to final 
. goods and services,; for'; the prices ofall in- 
y termediate goods would then come into .line. 
: The Commissioners would be required - to 
assess die many characters Of .each final pro- 


optimism about union moderation is refuted by 
events, then, as even he recognizes, unions 
“could push wage demands up against prices, 
resulting in massive bankruptcies and unem- 
ployment". That would undermine the process 
by which investment is supposed to rise in line 
with demand to create a growing number of 
private sector jobs. Profitability would not be 
undermined if wages were to rise at only 2 per 
cent a year, since productivity growth could 
keep pace with this. However, wages are 
likely to rise far faster than this because their 
pace of increase would not wind down as 
quickly as Hazledine's drastically controlled 
prices. 

Another difficulty is that Hazledine’s import 
licensing system would significantly raise the 
prices of imports, which would substantially 
raise industry's costs. Since output prices 
would have to remain stable, costs of produc- 
tion would have to fall. But if wage costs per 
unit of output rose at the same time, as most 
economists would expect, profits, investment 
and employment would be doubly squeezed. 

The book is written at a level which requires 
no technical economics from its readers, and 
the chapters discuss many policy issues and cite 
a very wide range of findings in a helpful way- 
but sadly many will consider that the central 
policy proposal is flawed. 


Jeremy Hardie 

PETER DONALDSON 
A Question of Economics 
236pp. Penguin. £4.95. 

0140226184 
PAUL ERDMAN 
Paul Erdman’s Money Guide 
205pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95 . 

0436148331 

Popular interest in economics is like hypochon- 
dria. If things are not going perfectly (and they 
never are) people yearn to know what is 
wrong. Imagined or even fantastic ailments 
become obsessions. The books and the pro- 
gramme under review, like many others, are 
supposed to foster the illusion that, without too 
much intelligence or application, one can 
understand quite quickly why inflation hap- 
pens. Pew people believe this to be the case 
with nuclear physics or metallurgy. But almost 
everyone thinks that economics could be made 
reasonably comprehensible, if only the jargon 
could be dropped, or economists really tried 
harder to communicate, or they didn’t use so 
much mathematics - or something. 

Peter Donaldson's book, and its accompany- 
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JOSEPH HARRISON 

The Spanish Economy In the Twentieth 

Century 

207pp. Croom Helm. £19.95, 
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PAUL PRESTON and DENIS SMYTH 
Spain, the EEC and NATO 
96pp. Rout ledge and Kegan Paul. £4.95. 
0710095597 

. The declaration at the Stuttgart summit in J une 
1983 /that the survival of the European Com- 
munity Was in some way linked to the accession 
of Spain and Portugal, may have come as 
something of a surprise to those who thought 
that Europe ended at the Pyrenees. Such 
ignorance may perhaps be explained by the 
Iberian Peninsula's economic and political re- 
moteness from the rest of Europe throughout 
most of the present century. With full acces- 
sion now an irrevocable process and a target 
date set for January 1986 - some twenty-four 
years after application was first made - Spain 
has been invited in from the cold to take her 
place among the capitalist nations of the West. 

In his latest book, Joseph Harrison traces the 
vicissitudes of the Spanish economy over the 
past seven decades from isolation to integra- 
tion. The country’s exclusion from the inter- 
national forum reflected both the policies of an 
authoritarian government obsessed with aut- 
arky and the indignation wLth which the regime 
was viewed . by the democratic nations of 
America and post-war Europe. ■. . 

The Spanish Economy in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is a masterful synthesis and a highly read- ■ 
able book. In contrast to other recent studies 
written in English, thematic division has been 
- abandoned in favour of a: chronological 
approach /Ah immediate advantage of ihis is : 
that economic events of the latter part of • the 
nineteenth century serve as a backcloth rather, 
than as a; constant point df reference.. More 
' important, the chronological method high- 
lights the failure of successive regimes, of 
. varying political hue, to implement much- 
needed : infrastructural, - agrarian or fiscal 
reforms or . tp curb the budget deficit (which 
amounted to pver 1,100 million. pe&tas in 
1921-2) by meaqS other than thb issue qf public 
'debt; • - 

Harrison contends that economic misman- 
agement ; myopic and uncoordinated planning 
and the inability ' to : dismantle what The Eco- 
nomist once referred te as “sii ff-jointed institu- . 
tioris” have been responsible for. many of the 1 
. . ills (including the Civil War) suffered by the • 
Spanish people this century. Qxven this thesis, 
it comes as ho surprise that he should attribute . 
the. economic growth pif the 1950s .(hnd 'the ; 
boom in the yearn following the impfqmenta^ 1 
tion of the Stabilization Plan) to external $d ' 


as purely fortuitous. Far more disturbing is 
the accusation, constantly repeated and elo- 
quently argued, that economic policy has often 
been determined by sheer political expendi- 
ency. However, as Harrison shows, on numer- 
ous occasions organized labour opposition 
(industrial and agricultural) has resulted in the 
modification of cynical and repressive mea- 
sures. 

Throughout his book, Harrison takes into 
account the impact on the economy of political 
events, both within the Peninsula and else- 
where. In the same vein as Ortega, he 
postulates that the fragmentation of Spanish 
society^rtiirtorsleconomic, policy rather thaft 
dictating it a priori. 

• The issue of Spain's vexed relations with the 
EEC and Nato forms the subject of Paul 
Preston and Denis Smyth’s Chatham House 
Paper. Although democratization was the 
precondition demanded by both Nato and the 
EEC, full accession has encountered unfore- 
seen setbacks. Not only has their been intransi- 
gent opposition to integration within the 
Alliance’s military structure, but the majority 
of Soaniards actually favour withdrawal (torn 
Nato’s political organisation. By contrast, 
Spain’s desire to join an expanded EEC has 
continually been frustrated by the Internal 
economic crisis of the Community. The 
attempts of individual member states to scup- 
per the accession process - usually for purposes 
of political capital - have further hampered the 
success of Spain’s application. Spain, the EEC 
and NATO explores the causes and consequ- 
ences of the changing attitudes and shifting 
criteria which have persistently dogged nego- 
tiations. 

The discussion of the problems of accession 
and the progress of negotiations is clearly pre- 
sented, although much of the information 
(mainly taken, from newspapers and periodi- 
cals) is now dated. While' the cbjrime'nts on 
Spain; in the 1980s are useful; the flashback to 
; the history of Spanlihriationalisbi.the reasons 
for arid ron sequences Of the dvjl War, and the 
foie of thti Ariny In the years of transition, is 
disconcerting because, (within the bbok's brief 
confines) the attempt is over-ambitious qnd the 
treatment Simplistic. Th6 conclusion, which in- 
cludes therdqonirnendationtha.t sovereignty of 
the Rock be retume<j t0 Spain, inflects the bias' 
. which ihfbrms the Whole . work. it stresses the 
;sihgu|ar importance of European economic 
integration. fojr all bartie#, contending that this 
i* of greater, ii^ifieance than Spain’s member- 
ship of the Atlfahfie Aliianbe, 1 •/ ; 
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ing television programmes, are the 
attempt to nnswer this popular yearning tS 
are both excellent on their own and are bS 
unlikely to meet the expectations of their an? 
cnee - for simplicity and iliumination-becam, 
these expectations are almost certainly in. 
possible to satisfy. Of course, education « 
needed. Those who watch Breakfast TV ^ 
probably have seen nn intelligent and well, 
informed Gimrrfimi correspondent talking ab. 
out the recent gyrations of the pound^ 
both he and the interviewer took it for granted 
that (a) the pound hnd fallen during the 
previous week (it had risen, over all, ex- 
cept against the dollar); and (b) that it w* 
obviously a bad thing (the CBI that very day 
announced much improved export prosper 
because the lower pound had made British 
goods more competitive, and so more prodoo 
tion and more jobs were likely). 

A Question of Economics reads like an ex- 
cellent A level text. But since only a minority ( 
of people in this country reach A level slan- • 
dards of intellectual achievement it will be 
beyond the reach of most; even fewer will ha m 
the application to do the work necessary to 
understand it. It is a great virtue of the book 
that it links applied economics very tightly to 
politics and current issues such as privatum 
tion. These issues are illustrated by direct 
quotations from the Treasury, Ministers, the 
Financial Times and a string of other primary , 
sources of opinion and controversy . Ail thish 
excellently and fairly done: there is also a wel- 
come extension of economics to cover differing 
styles of management, from Ian McGregor to ’ 
Toshiba. j 

The point of combining a book with a tote- j 
vision programme is presumably that the fikk- • 
ering screen will seduce you to apply your mind 
to a book which otherwise you would never 
have bought, let alone read. Rather than 
trudging down to the public library to get a \ 
standard text which has been sitting there for 
years, your interest is excited by the vision of 
Dr Roger Opie, Fro'fessor "Patrick Mlriford j 
and other stars; and the memory of their chare ; 
should stay with you as you tackle the daunting , 
box on page 80, which tells us all about the 
members of the family "Propensity To Im- 
port", including "The Average Propensity To 
Import” and "The Marginal Propensity To Im- 
port”. The book is clearly and sensibly written; 
but because the subject matter is Inherently 
quite complicated, it cannot be very appealing, 
and Donaldson rightly resists the temptation to 
cut corners to make it so. The television pfo: 
grammes ore quite different, although they too 
feature Mr Donaldson. Take the problem d 
employment. First the Keynesian appears and 
with bluff common sense tells us that what 
really creates jobs is people being able to buy 

• things which have to be produced by labour, 

and they can only buy them if they have j 
money, so their wages had better be high. Tlw j 
the monetarist pops up to say that if we were all | 
to make ourselves much poorer by cutth| | 
wages, we would end up much richer becau# 
employment would be generated. But the tow 
of the programme is so like what mpst viewer* 
will have seen in a dozen combative polity 
television programmes that it is difficult te t* 
Ueve that the experience, particularly at W 
o'clock on a.Sunday afternoon, will create stu- 
dents where none was before. • •> .Vj 

Paul Erdman is much IeSs high-minded JWj. 

: Donaldson, He thinks that economics is fibd* 
getting rich. "I believe that the key to inv«tj|l| : 

. for the future is to identify , well ahead of . 

where the economy is heading.? AbsoIritWr- 
right. But if you are so good at knowing V *F : . . 
the economy is going to do , why do you 
earn money' by writing booki? Or.i* .ft Tffi:'. 
spirit - an eagerness to share, four . 

‘ This , is bafo; to believe. ’ !■ v • 0 
•\'.;' : 'TTbp result of Erdman’s ambition' 

/ mixture Of quite useful and racy wntejnprjg 
History , laced with anecdote and imprert»y • 
names (his accoiintof the debt oyisia is 1 

ing and up to date); of surprisingly detaUe^v'. 

• parobhiai; advice,- for example, that, butt ^ 

. societies are; probably .better for the 

. vestor than' money! market 

...fling; 9udh as a wrappy-coupieirijr^ 


find put wHdt eponqpjiw « foPflX abQHy 
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Explaining to the paymasters 


Archie Brown supe 

— — — dlite 

NEIL MALCOLM Arbi 

Soviet Political Scientists and American Politics Ceni 

225pp. Macmillan. £25. of in 

0333309316 tov I 

— — — —— lead' 

Though relations between the superpowers pro< j 
have had their ups and downs over the past D ep 
twenty years, Soviet knowledge of American the I 
politics has steadily increased. This does not it ha 
make it all that much easier for Soviet leaders s 
to predict policy shifts in the United States, still ^ 
less to sympathize with them, but it does mean able 
they are less often taken by surprise, having ^ w 
been alerted to a variety of options. Soviet onl 
scholars and policy-makers have moved bm y 

beyond seeing the executive branch as merely accc 
the political mouthpiece of Wall Street to ^ 
granting it a "relative autonomy”. More re- tion 
cently, they have been becoming increasingly pol j 
familiar with other powerful influences on ancJ 
American policy outcomes and have paid more p re , 

attention tban in the past to Congress, the _ 

Supreme Court and public opinion. * 

If Soviet leaders and the most educated stra- of P 
turn of Soviet society have learnt much about 
American politics and society, this is in large lhe 
measure due to the work of Soviet American- twe! 
ists whose writings have increased both in 
Volume and sophistication since the foundation ^ 

of the USA Institute in 1967. Renamed the . 
Institute of the USA and Canada in 1974, and cnt 
nominally part of the Academy of Sciences of s * re 
the USSR, this large institution housed on two the 

sides of a quiet side-street in central Moscow CTa< 
contains many highly capable social scientists t ‘ or 
whose opportunities for foreign travel and for ^ 
the acquisition of American literature are the ' 
envy of their colleagues in less privileged and iov 
politically significant institutes. Other research *?P 
establishments - notably IMEMO (the Insti- D01 
tute of World Economy and International Re- I 
lations) which is even larger than the USA tha 
Institute - also have political analysts with con- mu 
siderable American expertise, but it is the rinj 
USA Institute which has made the biggest dif- bas 

Keeping control 


ference to the level of knowledge of the rival 
superpower possessed by the Soviet political 
61ite. The elevation of its Director, Georgiy 
Arbatov, to full membership of the party's 
Central Committee in 1981 was one indication 
of its standing, and it would appear that Arba- 
tov has access to the highest echelons of the 
leadership. The Institute as a whole regularly 
produces position papers for the International 
Department of the Cental Committee and for 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and since 1970 
it has published a monthly journal called USA. 

Several Western studies of Soviet specialist 
writing on the United States are already avail- 
able - including at least one sophisticated one 
as well as some so blinkered that they can see 
only a single, undifferentiated Soviet view - 
but Neil Malcolm’s book provides the best 
account to date. Both well informed and well 
written, it examines such themes as the rela- 
tionship between monopolies and the state, 
political conflict (including the role of parties) 
and the relations between Congress and the 
Presidency. 

There is a substantial element in all this work 
of passing on to the Soviet reader the fruits of 
American scholarship and journalism. One of 
the biggest differences between now and 
twenty years ago is that there arc significant 
numbers of Soviet scholars who are well versed 
in Western (and especially American) political 
science literature. Even some of the Soviet 
critiques of American political life which 
stress, in traditional Marxist-Leninist terms, 
the restricted class nature of American demo- 
cracy, pepper their arguments with conten- 
tions and examples drawn from the writing of 
American radicals from C. Wright Mills to 
G.William Domhoff) (though quite a few of the 
Soviet critiques, it should be said, are more 
sophisticated and better balanced than those of 
Domhoff). 

If one shortcoming of Soviet Americanists is 
that they have been unable or unwilling to do 
much of their own empirical research, prefer- 
ring to produce syntheses and interpretations 
based upon a reading of the vast output of 


James Cable 

JOSEPHINE O’CONNOR HOWE (Editor) 

Armed Peace; The search for world security 
191pp. Macmillan. £22.50. 

0333371712 

Armed Peace comprises seven essays by dif- 
ferent authors commissioned by the Council 
for Arms Control as a kind of Festschrift in 
honour of the Palme Commission, whose re- 
port, Common Security, was published in 1982. 
The editor of Armed Peace says the Palme 
Report "has not been accorded the serious 
consideration it deserves”, so it is a trifle 
surprising that the present slim volume does 
not Include at least a summary of its con- 
clusions,. 

*• General Sir Hugh Beach contributes a sen- 
sible analysis (marred by some unfortunate mis 


ojuuysia iinarreu uy sumo amuuunaiv ~ ■ T — * — * ■ . . , „ . . 

prints) of the rather slender chances of achiev- deed, the sharpness of Jastyear s chB^tM over 

ing a Nato strategy less dependent on the first - the mere agenda, of aims. 

use of nuclear weapons. Lawrence Freedman buried even deeper the dfitente they were 

takes a distinctly cool look at negotiations on meant to disinter. _ _ 

nuclear 'Weapons, 


forwaid development of binary weapons have 
sharpened' both sides of his argument. There : 
Bre alaq’jisefitl essays oq proliferation and test 
h^ns y (fie ariristradeand armscon version , and 

peacekeeping,' ;; ,■ ; _ ; 'y . ' . ■ " ■ . . " . 

■ J.NeVilleBrown's 'attempt To reconcile tqp. 
Palme ; Report with; the 'earlier conclusions of 


American scholarship, another, Malcolm sug- 
gests, is that they must "curb any ambitions 
they might have to rise to a more theoretical 
plane”. But then, as one USA Institute scholar 
put it to me in Moscow fairly recently: "That's 
not what we are paid for!" Soviet Americanists 
- especially those working in such policy- 
oriented establishments as the USA Institute 
and IMEMO - have to produce information 
and explanations which will be of use to their 
political paymasters. Though the work is un- 
even in quality and by no means uniform in the 
views and interpretations it offers, it does en- 
able Soviet leaders and the educated stratum of 
Soviet society Lo be considerably better in- 
formed about American politics and society 
than their American counterparts are about 
the Soviet Union. 

In Soviet political science generally, there is 
rather more happening than Malcolm brings 
out. Interesting debate on the theory of the 
state and of the political system and on the 
nature of political power has been taking place, 
though mainly in academic institutions which 
are at least one remove further away from the 
pressures and needs of policy-makers than is 
Arbatov's USA Institute. Malcolm suggests 
that some issues which have been raised by 
Soviet Americanists in relation to tlie United 
States or, more broadly, capitalist society, 
could scarcely be broached in the context of the 
Soviet system. He observes: 

Widespread discussions, for example, of the rela- 
tive autonomy of the state and the variations of 
"regime" which are possible in a capitalist society - 
fascism, authoritarianism, military dictatorship, 
bourgeois democratic parliamentarism, etc - is likely 
to provoke awkward speculation among reoders ab- 
out the relationship between their own state and its 
ruling class (that is, the working class). 

But such issues have been broached in Soviet 
discussions of a more general theoretical kind. 
Indeed, a number of Soviet theorists have writ- 
ten explicitly about the varieties of “political 
regime" which can exist under socialism, and 
some of them are every bit as ready as many 
Western Marxists to acknowledge the "relative 
autonomy of the state” and as willing to speak 


of "the political superstructure” exerting “an 
enormous influence on the whole of social 
life". 

There is a sense, therefore, in which Mal- 
colm's first-rate account of Soviet American- 
ists needs to be seen in a context of broader 
development within Soviet Marxism-Leninism 
and social science over the past twenty years. 
Though the path has been a far from smooth 
one and though censorship and self- censorship 
are still unquestionably present, far more in- 
teresting work (as well as much low-level prop- 
aganda) is being published in Soviet journals 
and specialist books than is appreciated out- 
side a very narrow circle of scholars in the 
West. The work of the Soviet Americanists 
may be of relatively limited interest from the 
standpoint either of political theory or of ori- 
ginal empirical research, but it is, in other re- 
spects, of real consequence. It is both an integ- 
ral part of, and makes a significant contribu- 
tion to, a much better-informed intellectual 
milieu than existed in the Soviet Union a gen- 
eration ago. It is also a considerable political 
resource available to Soviet decision-makers, 
even if, as Malcolm concedes, the extent of its 
influence on Soviel foreign policy must remain 
“n matter for educated guesswork”. 


"With the emergence of strategic nuclear 
parity between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the military balance in Europe 
has acquired a new importance.” Thus David 
Holloway. And thus The Warsaw Pad: 
Alliance hi Transition? (290pp. Macmillan. 
£25. 0 333 37975 6) which he edited with Jane 
M. O. Sharp and which has recently been 
published. The book aims to broaden "under- 
standing in the West of recent developments 
and future prospects of the Warsaw Pact". The 
ten essays include "The Warsaw Treaty Orga- 
nization: A History" by Malcolm Mackintosh, 
"Soviet Crisis Management in Eastern 
Europe" by F. Stephen Larrabce, “The Future 
of Political Relations within the Warsaw Pact” 
by J.F. Brown and “ Intrabloc Economic Re- 
lations and Prospects" by Paul Marcr. 


provides a revealing glimpse of that statesman 
in his earlier incarnation, though the story that 
officials of the British Ministry of Defence con- 
spired against a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty for fear of losing their jobs does cry out 
for chapter and verse. When a civil servant is 
described as "permanent” or “established", 
the adjective iB not yet, nor was It in 1978, 
meaningless. 

“War Is a true political instrument , said 
Clausewitz, and Lenin agreed: “Politics is the 
reason, and war is only the tool, not the other 
way round.” If war is the continuation of policy 
by other means, then the avoidance of war 
requires a change of policy. Only Professor 
Freedman, who takes the trouble to say so 
twice, appears to realize that arrangements for 
arms control and other measures of a similarly 
technical character are unlikely to be either 
attainable or efficacious unless they give ex- 
pression to a prior political understanding. In- 
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Tales out of school 



Hew Strachan 

P. R. REID 

Coldltz: The full story 
346pp. Macmillan. £10.95. 

0333342690 

PAT REIDand MAURICE MICHEL 
Prisoner orWar: The inside story of the POW 
from the ancient world to Colditz and after 
192pp. Hamlyn. £7.95. 

0600347060 


The popular memoirs of the Second World 
War are very different from those of the First. 
Most of the latter were not published until ten 
years after the Armistice; they were concerned 
primarily with the trenches, the main military 
experience of the war; and they were also 
reflective, introspective and self-consciously 
literary. By contrast the bulk of the Second 
World War literature appeared within ten 
years of the war’s end; it was not concerned 
with the themes of futility and suffering, but 
concentrated on adventure and heroism: 
above all on the deeds of individuals, often in 
peripheral areas of combat, far removed from 
the main battles. 

Three aspects of the war in particular were 
highlighted - the war in the air ( Reach for the 
Sky, The Dambusters, The Big Show), the 
commandos and special forces (The Cockle- 
shell Heroes , Popski's Private Army), and 
escape [Albert R.N., The Wooden Horse and 
The Colditz Story). Many of these accounts 
became successful films; they provided the 
prototypes of comic-strip heroes and inspira- 
tion for schoolboys' games. It may be only 
slightly far-fetched to see the 1950s as a period 
of covert British militarism: war was portrayed 
as heroic, and the continuance of conscription 
in peacetime ensured that the .military main- 
tained a high profile. The books themselves 
rested happily in the tradition of boys' adven- 
ture stories: the fictions of F. S. Brereton and 
“Sapper” (perhaps even of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, whose Sr Ives is one of the earliest 
escape stories) were realized by one genera- 
tion, and that generation's experience then in 
turn shaped, the fantasies of the next. 

The escape literature illustrates especially 
well the schoolboyish link between writer and 
reader. Under the terms of the Geneva Con- 
vention captured officers were not obliged to 
work. Boredom and frustration were potent 
threats to their psychological equilibrium. To 
meet the danger, and also to fulfil their duty, 
many, with remnrkable ingenuity, applied 
their considerable skills - as civil engineers, 


forgers, actors, tailors and burglars - to con- 
tinuing the war against the Germans. Colditz 
castle, as a special camp for accomplished 
escapers, collected together the most resource- 
ful of these officers. Here the techniques of 
“goon-baiting” and escaping were fully de- 
veloped, the one often providing the cover for 
the other. Despite the provocation, the guards' 
behaviour was gentlemanly and scrupulous in 
its attention to the Geneva Convention. Only 
once was an officer killed trying to escape. 
Otherwise, for all the bullets expended, in- 
juries were few. The similarities with boarding- 
school life were obvious. The "goons” became 
schoolmasters controlling rowdy pupils (in- 
deed Paul Priem and Reinhold Eggers - suc- 
cessively the senior comp officers at Colditz - 
were both teachers in civilian life). Red Cross 
parcels replaced tuck- boxes; matron now wore 
field-grey. The prisoners, freed from the most 
pressing adult responsibilities, applied the 
principles of Greyfriars to war - from water- 
bombs to ragging in the dormitory after lights- 
out. There was plenty in the Colditz stories 
to which prep-school boys in the 1950s could 
relate. 

It is meant as no denigration of the courage 
and enterprise of Major P. R. Reid and his 
fellow prisoners to say that Colditz: The full 
story continues in the adventure tradition set 
by his two original books of 1952 and 1953. 
Reid's narrative takes his reader from one dar- 
ing escape or amusing anecdote to another, 
and the prisoners’ feats are their own best test- 
imonial. A couple of examples will suffice. In 
1941 the French began to dig a tunnel in the 
Colditz clock-tower, which went under the 
chapel and then dropped six yards in order to 
bypass the castle's foundations; at their peak 
the French were moving (and hiding) a ton of 
nibble an hour. For almost a whole year, be- 
tween April 1943 and March 1944, two British 
officers, believed by the Germans to have 
escaped, lived undetected in the castle, and 
were thus able to cover the absences of others. 

Many of Reid's best stories will be familiar to 
readers of the earlier books. The justification 
for their repetition is that they are now set in a 
wider perspective: the Poles, Belgians, Dutch 
and French receive greater attention (and in 
1941 proved rather more successful as escap- 
ers). In addition Reid has made extensive use 
of two Colditz diaries - Eggers’s (which en- 
ables him to put the German viewpoint) and 
Padre Ellison Pratt’s (whose veracity, how- 
ever, he occasionally has cause to doubt). But, 
in trying to be comprehensive, the book fre- 
quently descends .to the purely episodic and 
inconsequential. Furthermore, its organiza- 
tion is poor: individuals are introduced, aban- 


Official business 


Philip Warner 

DAVID WALKER 

Lean, Wind, Learn A few times remetnbered 
304pp. Collins. £12.95. 

0002172356 

v Much .of David Walker’s Leon, Wind, head is 

' taken up by his experiences in German prison: 
ejr-of-war . carrtpsi which eventually included.;. 
; Colditz. As every ex-PO Wkrjows, when one is 
-’•jit the bag 1 ! one lives on memories and hopes, 
Walker’s previous life had . given him: many . 
; .- happy memories, most of which dated from. 

When he was commissioned info the. Black 
• . ; \Watch and began to enjoy himself;. Earlier,’ : 
although his -father was a wealthy jute-mami- V 
;; - .faetuter In Scotland, he was sent to schoej I at 


hard family, and sometimes on unjust family, 
with a .peculiar pecking order”. 

Between 1938 and 1939 he was ADC to the 
Governor-General of Canada, the former 
' .John Buchan. He found the Governor-Gen- 
eral kind, unpotnpous “but a name-dropping 
snob of unparalleled quality"; shy about the 
novels which had brought him fame and which 
he refused to discuss. He wrote fiction in a 
.minute hand. 

On the Outbreak of war, Walker returned to 
his regiment but was taken prisoner at St Yaj- 
dry in i940. 'nie subsequent four years’ intem- 
■ menf’doniinated his ; thoughts; for a long time 
afterwards.His. rehabilitation only realty came 
about whdn he was appointed Comptroller to 
■the Household , of the Viceroy of India. First 
this . was Wavell, whom he liked and found "in 
the godd.sense a; simple man, with a brilliant 


; , Shfevysbuty, Walker cUd- riot lookback with • mind . that! saw the short way to the tmth. But 
’ ■ “anypleasurelnmyselforwithinuch pleasure; his straight-thin king intellect was not that best- 

r. .''i.T- ■ about the nlbce" and . Sandhurst- Hi rl nAr ■■ oniiiniwil th i>nnA'iir!tli ika 


doned, and then, several pages later, reappear 
as the subject of a biographical flashback. 
There are, too, some worrying slips: the 
Kaiser is described as ruling Germany in 1924, 
and the Cameramans become a Highland regi- 
ment. 

However, Colditz: The full story is incom- 
plete in a much more fundamental way. Des- 
pair and depression barely feature; the tedium 
of a prisoner's daily round is never discussed; 
sexual deprivation and repression warrant a 
misleading and inconclusive couple of pages. 

Such analysis of the more mundane nspccts 
of prison-camp life promises to be the subject 
of Reid's other book, written in conjunction 
with Maurice Michel. Prisoner of War ranges 
from the Ancient World to Vietnam, dividing 
its material according to common themes. It 
looks briefly at the development of the law of 


war, the ending of slavery and ransom and ih, 
acquisition of rights by captives (with X 
growth of professional armies the self-rerajd 
of soldiers prompted them to behave mow 
honourably and respectfully towards their 
opponents in the field). But Prisoner 0 fW ai 
flatters to deceive. It is a vehicle for anecdote 
and extended quotation, not analysis. It fan, 
back on platitude ("Of the making of law, 
there is no end"), half-truth ("The Oriental 
mind thinks like Plato”), and nonsense ("They 
had to deal with men . . . of both sexes"). Iih 
heavily illustrated, but the captions are riddled 
with inaccuracies, Austrians described as Rut 
sians, Germans as Austrians, British as Amer- 
icans. Its main redeeming quality is th'atnhe 
book itself, and its inadequate bibliography, 
bring out the need for a major work on the 
subject. 


Uncle Max’s menagerie 
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ANTHONY MASTERS 

The Man Who Was M: The life of Maxwell 
Knight 

212pp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. £9.95. 
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Born in 1900, Maxwell Knight served as a mid- 
shipman in the RNR at the tail-end of the First 
World War, spent a year in the Ministry of 
Shipping, and was working as a prep school 
master in Putney when he met Vernon Kell, 
the Director-General of MI5, at a dinner party, 
and was recruited into the service the following 
day. 

The two great coups of Knight’s career were 
strikingly similar to one another. In 1931 he 
placed an agent - a young girl called Olga Gray 
- in the organization of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain, and as a result seven years 
later uncovered the famous Woolwich Arsenal 
spy ring. At the trial Time magazine noted that 
Olga , “curvesomely sheathed in clinging black, 
kept shifting her handsome fur piece with the 
sinuosity of Mae West, as she testified before a 
bug-eyed judge”. After the outbreak of war 
another young girl, Joan Miller, was infiltrated 
into the Right Club. The information she 
obtained led to the eventual trial and convic- 
tion, for breaches of the Official Secrets Act, of 
an American diplomat , Tyler Kent, and a Rus- 
sian dmigrle, Anna Wolkoff, whose family 
kept a Russian tea-room in Harrington Road, 
opposite South Kensington Underground Sta- 
tion. Indirectly Joan Miller's activities led to an 
amendment of the Defence Regulations, and 
to the arrest and internment of members of the 
Right Club and of the British Union of Fas- 
cists, including Mosley himself. 

After these successes Knight's standing de- 
clined steadily. He had failed to prevent the 
flight to Germany in 1939 of William Joyce 
(Lord Haw-Haw), and a series of further mis- 
judgments culminated in the Ben Greene 
affair. Greene, a pacifist, cousin of Graham, 
had been detained, wholly unjustifiably, in 
Brlxton prison under Defence Regulation lgB 
on evidence supplied and manufactured By* 
Harald Kurtz, one of Knight’s agents 1 . Twenty 
months later Greene’s solicitor forced Kitrtz to 
admit that he had lied and Greene was re- 
leased. Knight seems to have done little else : 
after this d^bflcle; and Anthony Masters'; be^ 
lieves that the dent it made in his reputation 
was responsible for the fact that his superiors 
were to ignore his later, prescient warnings of 
Soviet penetration of the security services: '' ■ 

A self-taught amateur naturalist' with 
deep, rich voiced Knight began to broadcast on 
natural history after the war, becoming ex^ 
trembly . popular ‘as Uncle Max oii tHc'chih : 
dren’s programme Nature PariiarnentW He 
appeared on television in Animat, Vegetable or 
Mineral, wrote books 'oii natural history) and 
contributed tb Country Life and Field Atii956 
he took early retirement on grounds of poor 
health; settled in Camberley; and diod iri l968. 

■' .. Mr Masters hinis ihat the preaenUestablish- 
merit at 'MIS put difficulties th his wqy Ml?, jfo 
. w^S wqrking Ou'tf}ls bopk, and newspaper r& ■ 


memoirs. Whatever the truth of the matter, it 
almost seems a pity the pen was not forcibly 
removed from his hand, for rarely can a prom- 
ising subject have been treated with less jus- 
tice. The author, quite reasonably, might not 
have wished to write yet another history o( 
MI5, but this does not excuse his failure everto 
make clear Knight's position in the hierarchy, 
or the place of his department, B5(b), in the 
organization. Nor does it excuse his muddled 
and incoherent chronology, and his tendency 
both to repeat and contradict himself: on one 
page the arrest of Anna Wolkoff leads to over 
800 further arrests, on another only to a measly 
fifty-nine. It is a tribute to Masters's skills as a 
biographer that, having chosen as his subjects ' 
man who was insecure, devious, with a pea- 
chant for theatricality, who dressed in uni- 
forms he was not entitled to wear, a jazz clar- 
inettist with an interest in the occult (he and 
Dennis Wheatley, a close friend, were 
accepted as pupils by Aleister Crowley), a 
keen naturalist who kept a menageries wher- 
ever he lived (a flat in Sloane Street contained a 
white bull- terrier, a piping bullfinch, a bush- 
baby and a blue-fronted Amazon parrot), a 
charming, suave philanderer, who was married 
three times and had a long liaison with one of 
his agents, yet who never physically consum- 
mated any relationship; that, having chosen 
such a subject, he should have succeeded in 
making his life deeply uninteresting. 

Masters docs, however, adumbrate one In- 
triguing theme when he broods on the connec- 
tion between sensntional literature and the 
world of espionage. Knight himself wrote-tt 
least two thrillers: Crime Cargo { 1934) and 
Gunman's Holiday (1935); Dennis Wheatley 1 
was employed by Knight on occasion (his wife 
Joan worked for MI5's A division); Bill 
Younger, the Wheatleys' son-in-law, Who was 
Knight’s personal assistant, later wrote defec- 
tive stories under the pseudonym of William 
Mole; John Bingham, a distinguished crime 
writer, was Knight’s deputy; Ian Fleming 
though in Naval Intelligence, wOrheB 
Knight on occasion; and Masters even drags to . 
John le Carrb, who "worked for MI5 to *r 
Office near Knight’s after the war", .... . /■ ; 

Nothing is made of this, however. No .coo- 

clusions are drawn, other than tbe rep®*vjjj ■ 
though unsubstantiated assertion thM Knigt> 
read John Buchan avidly as a youth :■* , ■ 
throughout his career was animated byjg 
ideals of Buchan's heroes 1 . Bufrince AhlWJw . 
Masters believes tbsit one of Bu chan's covets If ■ , 
called The Four (rftther than Three) 

It is not clear that his judgment can bp : 
on the matter. And no more cred^^ c®® 
given to the book’s catchpenny dtieiript to » - . , 
Knight with Fleming’s 1 famous spyrtiaste r ^P' ! ; 
title* Neither in character horappeararice - 

knight ^ desodbed here ash Sinister tall 
With “aquiline . features (he himself alytav^r . 

he had a hose 1 like a Jewish bookmaker)- \ , 

ihg a mackihtMh' arid a ‘bi;owp trilby wit • 
tumed doivn briip H - bear - the slights fy ■ 
semblance to M, Vvith his- “lined sailor ^ 
Shove -the; stiff white collar arid ldo|9 l J . / 
spotted bow-tie’’ J Fleming’s bipgrahrijJJ S/; 
duced a much n\6re int^resrinfi arid ^Wri 1 . 
pally valjd'explahatibh when. ndjsuggestec ' . 
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Most birds build nests. At their simplest these 
may consist of nothing more than a few wisps of 
dry grass in a hollow on the ground, or a few 
twigs or tendrils interlaced to form a shallow 
saucer through which the daylight shows, 
barely able to support a single egg or nestling. 
At the other extreme they may be elaborate, 
fortified structures, such as the great thorny 
chambers of the castle-builders, whose mainten- 
ance occupies much of their owners' life, or 
beautifully woven structures such as the retort- 
shaped nests of some weaver-birds, with a long 
downward-pointing entrance tube of finest 
basketwork. At the upper end of the size 
range, the vast mounds built by some Austra- 
lian megapodes may be up to thirty-five feet 
across and fifteen feet high; the eggs laid in 
them are incubated not by the birds but by a 
combination of the heat of decomposing 
vegetation and the sun’s rays. A few kinds of 
bird build no nest, having apparently lost, over 
the years, an ability possessed by their ances- 
tors. Thus no owl or falcon builds a nest - this is 
one of several peculiarities that they share, and 
which distinguish the falcons from the super- 
ficially similar hawks, suggesting that the owls 
and falcons may be each other's closest 
relatives. 

These and many other facts about birds’ 
nests are fairly well known, and can be found 
out easily enough from the huge number of 
recently published bird books. What is not so 
widely known is the intricate relationship be- 
tween the nest and all other aspects of a bird’s 
life, a relationship which will almost certainly 
prove to be different in its details for each 
species, and whose complexity can be unrav- 
elled only by painstaking, long-continued 
research. 

It is not difficult to see why this is so. Build- 
ing a nest is energy-demanding, so it must be 
integrated into the bird’s "energy budget": 
time and energy needed for nest-building will 
be unavailable for other activities. Success in 
incubating the eggs, and in keeping the young 
safe and warm, depends as much on the physi- 
cal properties of the nest as on the parents’ 
.behaviour. Since every species differs ecolog- 
ically from every other - in many cases very 
obviously, in others subtly - their nests and 
nest-related behaviour are bound to differ too. 
Tills Is the main subject-matter of Nest Build- 
ing and Bird Behavior, by the well-known team 
of Collias and Collias, who have themselves 
contributed greatly to our knowledge of the 
nesting behaviour of one of the outstanding 


families of avian architects, the weaver-birds. 

Their treatment is comprehensive in de- 
scribing and discussing all the various functions 
that different kinds of nests perform, and in 
summarizing all the recent research that has 
critically investigated these functions (research 
which deals with such things as the insulating 
properties of nest materials, (he effect of nest 
orientation on the temperatures maintained in 
the nest-cup, and the parents' methods of 
regulating the temperature of eggs and young). 
These and other topics are authoritatively 
treated, with an abundance of well-chosen 
photographs and diagrams. Hie most detailed 
chapter summarizes the authors' own resear- 
ches on nest-building by weaver-birds. Some 
species really do weave (rather than malting or 
felting the materials, as most birds do), and 
make bends and hitches as well as any sailor ; an 
exact account of how they do so was made 
possible by close study of a colony transported 
from Africa to aviaries in California. 

. One of the stated aims of the book is to place 
nesting behaviour within the framework of 
current ecological and evolutionary theory. 
Here it is least successful. Discussion of 
general principles is rather brief. Often, the opin- 
ions of others are quoted without comment, and 
some controversial points are made but not 
thoroughly discussed. Thus, the statement is 
made that aggressive competition for nest- 
holes has been “a profound force in the evolu- 


tion of different size-classes among such birds 
as woodpeckers, corresponding to the differ- 
ent size entrance hole typical of each species”. 
But this statement, interesting if true, but cer- 
tainly open to question, is not adequately justi- 
fied. Similarly, there is a brief reference to the 
possibility that in many birds of tropical forest, 
where nest predation is intense, selection for a 
very small and inconspicuous nest may have 
been an overriding factor, leading to nests cap- 
able of accommodating only one or two nest- 
lings, even though the parents may be able to 
feed a family of larger size. If this is true, it is an 
important exception to the general rule that 
family size in birds corresponds to the number 
of young that the parents can feed. Here too 
there was an opportunity for a more thorough 
discussion of n theoretically interesting topic. 

A book such as this, which summarizes a 
great deal of work, most of it inevitably at 
second hand, is valuable as a work of reference 
but has its own problems, especially of read- 
ability. A carefully documented, objective re- 
hash of work already published demands duti- 
ful reading rather than offering enjoyment. 
This is, perhaps, just another way of saying 
that this is hardly a book for the general reader 
interested in natural history, but rather for the 
serious student, more particularly for the re- 
search worker in this or a related field. It will 
undoubtedly remain a standard work for many 
years. 


Silvan contentions 


forest laws, albeit aimed mainly at protecting 
Scott Leathart game rather than trees. 

Remnants of the royal forests are still to be 

THOMAS HINDE found in all three countries of the kingdom and 

Forests of Britain it is their story, as It unfolds over the centuries, 

269pp. Gollancz. £10.95. which forms the major part of this well- 

0 575 03506 4 written and extensively researched book . These 

beautiful forests and their wildlife, especially 

The composition of our forests, and thus the deer, were the cause of lasting and bitter con- 
appearance of our countryside, has always flict between the kings and nobles who owned 
changed with the prevailing economic circum- the forests, and the peasants who lived in and 
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stances. Early man in Britain was a hunter- 
gatherer and exerted no influence on the vast 
woodlands which covered 60 per cent or more 
of the total land surface. Wandering cultiva- 
tor, Neolithic man with his stone tools started 
the assault on the forests and it has continued 
ever since. Each era from the Bronze Age 
onwards has seen the invention of more effi- 
cient tools for tree-felling, timber-sawing and 
the cultivation of cleared land. With advancing 
civilization came an ever increasing demand 
for timber for fuel, construction work and ship- 
building and a consequent need to regulate 
felling and replace supplies by silviculture. 
Serious attempts to institute forest admin- 
istration really began with the advent of the 
Normans, who brought to Britain a system of 


Habitat-hopping 


near them; controversies about who could or 
could not hunt deer; fierce feuds about the 
rights to gather fuel, graze animals or mine 
minerals; bloody riots following enclosures. As 
long as the forests were of vital importance to 
the economy, the Controversies continued, but 
with the advent of the Industrial Revolution, 
fuelled by coal rather than by charcoal, and of 
iron, not wooden, ships to Import cheap timber 
from abroad, the forests became little more 
than game preserves of the rich - a reversion in 
some ways to the Norman period. * 

As the population of the country Increased 
and towns and cities devoured more land, so 
the forests, already under-managed, de- 
creased . They were quite unable to provide the 
timber supplies that were needed in the First 
World War, hence the formation of the For- 
estry Commission in 1919. Much of the Com- 


mission's new plantings were in the old royal 
forests and most of these were of quick- 
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Gerald Durrell and his film team must be the 
only people to visit the New Forest in autumn, 
to travel its large acreage, to stand between the 
burdens of golden leaves Up in the trees and the 
carpet pf golden leaves down on the ground 
and not find one single golden leaf actually 
fejilng with which to illustrate the seasons de- 
clining tendencies. In Jersey tije Weather is 
freezing cold, in Corfu they lose aU their pppd 
tefrapips before they can film them and ip 
Arizona their specially selected piece of pris- 
tine tjesert saiid-dune to buzzing with dune bug- 


tent caterpillars. Easily solved: they bring 
some in from another wasteground, only to be 
confronted by the 87th Block Association. 
Three elderly representatives of that august 
body vociferously: accuse them of "faking it" 
and, even worse, pf importing hoxipiis pests 
into their street. This was the one battle which 
theTiim crew lost and Durrell is not without the 
grace to admit that ih a sense he was hoist with 
his own conservationist petard; "Frustrating 
and pnnoying though this was," he says, “look- 
• ingbackon it one felt the incident had acertaio 
charm. It was nice to fee! that In that giant, 
brash i apparently uncaring city there were 
people willing to take up cudgels: about a 
vacant lot covered with dog droppings," 
DurreJI tends to warn us with an over-rich 


forests and most of these were of quick- 
growing conifers; but the Second World War 
arrived too soon for them to be of much use 
and, as in 1914-18, private owners provided 
most of thetimber. In 1945 a further expansion of 
the state forests was started and iprlvafe owners 
were encouraged, through grants and tax in- 
centives, to plant frees. Controversy returned 
to the forest 

The Crown, represented by the Forestry 
Commission and the private Timber Growers 
of Great Britain, is opposed by conservation- 
ists and environmentalists, the former seeing 
merit only In the planting of native hardwoods, 
the latter opposing the foresters' “enclosure" 
of moorland and the planting pf conifers 
thereon. Neither gives much thought to the eco- 
nonucs of tree planting, but bne suspects that 
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